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PKEFACE 



The purpose of the following essay is less ambitious 
than the title may seem to imply. It ia not my inten- 
tion to add another to the many attempts to detine 
Christianity, but rather to analyze the problem involved 
in such a definition, and to give an account of the more 
important attempts which have been made to solve it. 
As the sub-title indicates, what is here offered is simply 
a study in the history of definition. But as all progress 
is based upon an accurate knowledge of the past, it is 
hoped that this survey of recent definitions may prove 
not without its value in assisting others as they ap- 
proach the more difBcult task. 

In view of the largeness of the theme, it has not 
seemed wise to attempt any general bibUc^raphy. The 
works found most helpful have Iteen mentioned in the 
notes ; and in the chapters on Schleiermacher, on Hegel, 
and on Ritschl, where the importance of the subject 
seemed to require it, the Hterature has been cited at 
some length. It is needless to say that the lists given 
make no claim to be exhaustive. 
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THE 

ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANII 



CHAPTER I 

THB PROBLEM 

In the chapters that follow, it is proposed to study 
the history of the attempt to define Christianity, and to 
record the more important definitions to which this 
attempt has given rise. The theme is historical. But 
history is a broad field, and the traveller who enters it 
without compass or guide may easily go astray. There 
are many senses in which the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? may be asked, and our study will be profitable 
in proportion to £be defioiteness with which we conceive 
the problem with whose answers we shall have to do. 
It is Bcch clearness of thought that this opening chapter 
is designed to promote. 



1. I%e Importance of a Scientific Definition of 
Chrittianiiy. 

If it be asked what is the object of a definition of 
Christianity, the answer can be given ia a word. It is 
a scientifio conception of the Christian religion. The 
goal of all science is definition. With the recognition 
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2 TBE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 

of this need, and the effort to satisfy it, the scientific 
Bpirit is bom. Ab the ability to think clearly, acca- 
rately, and exhaustively marks the difEerence between 
knowledge which ia merely general and popular and 
that which is strictly scientific, so the ability to gather 
the results of such clear thinking into phrases which 
are concise and luminous is the measure of the useful- 
ness and permanence of the conclusions which have been 
reached. To refuse to define, whatever the cause — 
whether the attempt be deemed needless because of 
the familiarity of the object, or regarded as im- 
possible because of its complexity — is to renounce 
the possibihty of knowledge as science conceives it. 
In the case of any object, therefore, to record its 
successive definitions is to write the histoiy of its 
science. 

This being the case, the subject proposed for the 
following essay has much more than an antiquarian 
interest. In studying the historic definitions of Chris- 
tianity, we are really retracing the rise and progress of 
the effort to conceive Christianity scientifically. What- 
ever may be one's attitude to the Christian religion, 
this is a topic of unusual interest. No one who desires 
to understand the drama of human life in its complete- 
ness can ignore an influence of such far-reaching impor- 
tance. But the difBculty of the theme matches its 
interest. When one considers the antiquity of Chris- 
tianity ; the length and variety of its history; the 
many-sidedness of its relations; the widely different 
forms which it has assumed, and is still assuming; the 
great influence which it has exerted, and still exerts, 
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upon the lives and fortunes of individualB, and upon 
the progress of civilization as a whole; its close con- 
tact with and constant reaction upon the allied fields of 
literature, philosophy, ethics, and art; the tender and 
intimate asBociations with which it is interwoven — it 
becomes apparent that the effort to define so complex 
and many-sided a phenomenon must be as difficult as 
it is fascinating. How much shall we include in our 
survey? Where change is so constant, how shall we 
distinguish between what is transient and temporary, 
and what is permanent and abiding? Out of the 
thousand characteristics forcing themselves upon our 
attention, how pick out the few which are essential and 
determining? The familiarity of the subject adds to 
its difficulty. It is not easy to judge impartially that 
which is 80 much a part of one's life as is the case of 
Christianity with many of its students. Often we find 
men ignoring the question altogether, as too simple to 
need answer. What is Christianity ? Why, every one 
knows that. What you and I and the next man have 
been brought up to believe and practise about God and 
religion. Under the circumstances it is instructive to 
discover the causes which, after many centuries of 
neglect, have brought this problem once more into the 
forefront of human thought, and to follow the steps 
by which our students of religious philosophy and of 
comparative religion have sought to bring order out of 
the chaos of confused ideas which they found serving 
as an apology for definition. 

But the interest which gathers about the definition 
of Christianity is not merely intellectual. Religious 
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interesta also are at stake. To the conviction of many 
of its adherents, the Christian religion occupies a wholly 
exceptional position. It is not merely one among other 
religions, like Buddhism or Mohammedanism. It is 
the ahsolute religion. It rests upon a divine revela- 
tion of unique character, and claims an authority which 
men dispute at their peril. The truths which it pro- 
claims, the life which it imparts, have more than passing 
significance. They have to do with eternal realities, 
and bear directly upon the highest welfare of man. If 
ever clear thinking is important, it is important here. 
Practical interests turn upon our ability to give a cor- 
rect definition. Not merely the scholar but the man on 
the street needs to know what Christianity is, that he 
may be able to order his conduct accordingly. 

It is the combination of this extraordinary claim with 
a changing history which renders the problem of the 
definition of Christianity at once so fascinating and so 
perplexing. Here we have a religion which claims 
absoluteness, which offers itself in the midst of a 
world abounding in half truths and inadequacies as the 
perfect and final solution of the problem of life, and 
which yet, when closely studied, proves itaelf to be 
the subject of a historic development in which it has 
successively assumed the most various forms. Study 
these forms, and you find that they differ one from 
another so widely that it seems almost impossible to 
discover any common principle. The representatives 
of each reproach the others with serious departure from 
the truth, and find in the adherents of Mohammed or 
of Gautama positions scarcely more repugnant to their 
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religiouB sense than those held by men who are in name 
at least their fellow-Christians. For the man who is 
content to take his stand within one of these smaller 
bodies, and adopt without question whatever it may 
regard as essential, the definition of Christianity will 
have no difficulties. But when one tries to gain an 
impartial view of the whole, and seeks a definition 
which shall be really scientific, the matter is by no 
means so simple. It becomes important, therefore, to 
consider with some care what such a definition involves. 

2. Wh(U 18 Involved in the Scientific definition of 
Chriatianity. 

The difficulty of defining may be well illustrated in 
the case of the word " definition " itself. What do we 
mean by a scientific definition? Suppose we say that 
it is the effort to express as clearly and concisely as 
possible what are the essential qualities of any object of 
knowledge as distinct from those that are accidental. 
This seems simple enough, but as soon as it is closely 
examined it is seen to plunge us into a very mare's-nest 
of metaphysical puzzles. Essence, quality, accident, 
object are words which have been the battle-grounds of 
the philosophers ever since philosophy began. What 
do we mean by the essence of a thing as distinct from 
its accidents? How shall we distinguish among the 
different qualities some as being more important than 
others? How penetrate back of our subjective appre- 
hension to the nature of the thing at all ? 

Out of these perplexities we may find a way of escape 
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suEGoientlj broad for our present neceBsities by calling 
attentioD to the essentially subjective character of all 
definition. Without raising any of the vexed questions 
as to the difference between substance and attribute, or 
the real existence of things as distinct from our sub- 
jective apprehension of them, we may recognize clearly 
that everything which presents itself as an object of 
knowledge at all presents itself as the possessor of 
countless qualities by which it is at once linked to and 
separated from other objects of knowledge. A strictly 
exhaustive definition — that is to say, a definition which 
should include all about the object which could con- 
ceivably be known — would have to take in all these 
qualities from the most abstract to the most concrete. 
But it is evident that such an enumeration, even if 
possible, would be valueless. It would give us too 
much. All sense of proportion and of relative value 
would be lost. It would be impossible to see the forest 
because of the number of the trees. If we are to have 
a definition which shall be of any practical use we 
must distinguish between qualities and qualities, and, 
like the boy in the fable with the jar of plums, be 
willing to sacrifice some that we may be able to enjoy 
the others. 

What, then, is the principle which determines the 
selection? As Professor James ' has well shown, it ia 
essentially subjective; in other words, it is found in 
the interest and the need of the man who defines. In 

' PiTCboloi^, n. p. 3S tq. Wbat Trofeaaor Junes in thii puasge 
mnerta of reuoning, mppliaa a /ortieri to the definition whicb ia (hs buii 
of ill nwoning. 
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defining any object, we piofc ont those particular quali- 
ties for which at the time we happen to have use, and 
ignore the rest. This explains the diEferenee in defini- 
tions with which we are so constantly confronted. Ask 
a schoolhoy, an artist, and a scieutist to define a peach, 
and you will get as many different answers. To the 
first the distinctive quality of the peach is its sweet- 
ness, to the second its beauty, to the third its place in 
the vegetable kingdom. And so on through indefinite 
variations. Each of these definitions will be true as far 
as it goes, but partial. It emphasizes that in the object 
in which the one who is defining happens to he inter- 
ested at the time, and passes over everything else. 

A scientific definition differs from the definitions of 
common life simply in the greater thoroughness with 
which it sets about its task, and the wider point of 
view which determines its perspective. We may group 
the most important qualities in such a definition 
under the three heads of exhaustiveness, accuracy, 
and universality. A scientific definition is exhaustive 
in the sense that it is based upon the widest possible 
induction of facts. It includes, not all the qualities 
(for that as we have seen is impossible), but all the 
distinetive qualities of its object; the qualities which 
set that particular thing apart from others as having a 
character of its own. It is further accurate. It is 
based upon a careful as well as a wide observation, and 
seeks as far as possible to avoid the errors which are 
the natural result of hasty or careless generalization. 
Again, it is universal, by which is meant that the point 
of view from which it is constructed is, so far as pos- 
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aible, that of man aa man. However legitimate and 
precious may be the individual interests which gather 
about particular objects, the man of science must ignore 
them, that he may indicate the permanent qualities 
which abide in the midst of change, and which make 
their appeal to humanity as such. 

But when all is said, it remains true that the interest 
which determines a scientific definition is as subjective 
as that of the schoolboy to whom an orange is simply a 
round yellow object good to eat. That which explains 
the choice of certain qualities rather than others in a 
scientific definition is the fact that they appeal to cer- 
tain permanent human interests and answer questions 
which man as man cannot but ask. Back of the 
elaborate structure of modem science, often hidden 
under abstractions unintelligible to the ordinary man, 
yet never wholly absent, is this living human interest 
— the desire to know, to understand, that one may feel 
and act. Let the time come when this shall cease to 
be the case, and the entire edifice which has been 
erected with such painstaking labor will fall to the 
ground.^ 

1 It 18 hardly nec«8uar; to taj Cb&t. in taking this position it is fat 
from oar inteatiDn to denj the cbjectiTe basis of the qqalities wbieb we 
are constiuned in »a aabjective a fashion to recognize. The qnestion as 
to the real nature of the objects of kuowladge lies entirely apart from the 
lioe of Cbonght which we bare been following, and niay be differeoClj 
answered bj men who agree in tbe general position here set forth. Aa a 
matter of fact, bd far from tba aubjective considerationa to wiiich we hare 
called attention imperilling the objectire foanitatioa of ocir koowledge, 
they aeom to require an ontologii:al basis far rji'tier and more many- 
sided than it haa often been tbe fashion of philosophers to recognize. 
To say that I decide from aabjective grounds to which of many im. 
pressions forcing themselTes upoD me T shall give a 
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The bearing of all tliis upon the matter with which 
we are immediately concerned is obvious. In seeking 
a 3cientific definition of Christianity, we are not obliged 
to ignore the subjective considerations which play so 
large a rule in the history of religion, that we may 
transport ourselves into some objective world of purely 
disinterested knowledge. Such an attitude, even if 
possible, would defeat its own end. For it would 
disregard those qualities of Christianity, in which its 
distinctive character historically consists. Science does 
not create; it observes and reports; and a definition 
of Christianity which would be scientifically valid 
must make place for the feelings of hope and of fear, 
of awe and of mystery, of love and of loyalty which 
have been characteristic of the Christian religion from 
the first. 

Nor in taking this position do we mean simply to 
assert that the student of Christianity should recognize 
the Christian experience as a factor to be reckoned with 
in his definition, without feeling any personal interest 
in its significance or validity. Sympathy is the key to 
knowledge in all departments of life. Even in the 
branches of science which we call natural, such as 
physics or chemistry, a keen sense of the possible value 

different tbiog from Bajiiig tbBt I am the creator of mj own iropTMBions. 
Here the facts of the social life interpose on emphatic veto. The agree- 
ment of many meti in common judgmeata naturally points to an objectire 
baBiB for koowledge quite independeot of tbe indiTtdusJ apprahenaioD. 
All that we are here concecnod to maiutaia is tbe fact that sabjectire 
coDsi derations do entec into tbe making of oat deSuitiuDS — even ov 
actentiSc deSnitions — and beace that there can be no adequate diecaa- 
■ioD of such a theme u now engagea na which ignoiea the part they 
pky. 
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and meaning of even the most unpromiHing phenome- 
I non is the condition of insight. No branch of science 

I can progresB without the use of the constructive imagi- 

I nation, and the constructive imagination ia only another 

name for a sense of universal values in individual 
things. The higher in the scale of values we go, and 
the more personal and individual become the interests 
at stake, the greater is the necessity for such sympa- 
thetic insight, based upon experience. Without the 
art sense, the effort to construct a definition of art 
would be ludicrous. No less certainly doomed to fail- 
ure is the attempt at a scientific treatment of Chris- 
tianity by a man destitute of the religious experience. 
Only through this experience is it possible to gain an 
insight into the particular values and meanings which 
theological terms are meant to express. So far, then, 
from the Christian experience incapacitating a man for 
making a scientific definition of Christianity, it is the 
I indispensable condition of success in the attempt. 

But if the religious experience does not necessarily 
disqualify a man for the scientific study of Christianity, 
it must be admitted that it has its peculiar temptations 
and dangers. There is a sacredness about the rehgious 
life which casts a halo about all that it touches. The 
individual tends necessarily to identify his own experi- 
ence with the whole of the religious life, and to judge 
others by their agreement or disagreement with his 
subjective standard. Where this is the case, a scien- 
tific estimate is impossible. For science, as we have 
seen, deals with the universal, and tries to discover 
and to describe those insights and values which abide 
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through the changing centuries and make their appeal 
to man as man. The success of a scientific definition 
of Christianity is therefore to be judged by its ability 
to meet such a universal test; to express, in terms 
recognized as valid by large bodies of men, that which 
successive generations of Christians have found distinc- 
tive in the religion of Christ. 

It cannot be too often insisted that the Christianity of 
which alone science is able to take cognisance is a 
historic religion. It began at a definite time and 
place. It has passed through certain specific stages 
and undergone certain definite changes. It occupies 
to-day a distinctive place in the religious life and 
thought of man. It is this historic religion and no 
other which science recognizes, and which it seeks to 
define. If any one chooses to construct a religion of 
his own out of his individual feelings and imaginings, 
and baptize it Christianity, he is of course at liberty 
to do so. But by the fact of so doing he removes him- 
self from the sphere of objective realities in which the 
present discussion moves. Science, we repeat, deals 
with universal judgments. The experience of the 
individual may help him to understand historic Chris- 
tianity j it cannot serve as a substitute for it, or relieve 
him of the necessity of facing the difficulties and 
answering the questions which a study of historic 
Christianity presents. 

If we survey the chief historic definitions of Chris- 
tianity, we find that it is at this point that they are 
most defective. Each individual or generation or 
church picks out that feature in historic Christianity 
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whicli seemB to bim or to it tlie most important, and 
affirms it as if it were the whole. When inconsistent 
or contradictory phenomena are pointed out, they are 
either ignored, or attributed to miaunderstanding or to 
corruption. True Christianity, which is identified with 
the particular views of the individual or church in 
question, is represented as a constant, from which al'/ I 
departures are to be counted heretical variations. So 
far as such a position is defended by rational arguments, 
or by the appeal to considerations grounded in the 
nature of the religious experience, and so open to be 
tested by each man for himself, it may be regarded as 
scientifically legitimate, and the only question to be 
decided is whether the grounds adduced in any par- 
ticular case are really valid. But when, as is often 
the case, appeal is made to the authority conceived to 
reside in Christianity as supernatural, to override intel- 
lectual opposition, the scientific standpoint is aban- 
doned, and the attempt to the history of which t^is 
essay is devoted is given up. 

There can be no question that this unwillingness to 
submit the claim of Christianity to the tests recognized 
in other departments of life has greatly hindered the 
scientific understanding of it. It is easy •^o understand 
the causes of this unwillingness. The autl:ority which 
belongs to the absolute religion has seemed incompat- 
ible with the openness of mind which is chart'^teristie 
of the scientific point of view. The purpose of Wvela- 
tion has been assumed to be to supplement the reak- 
ness of human reason, and to furnish an infa^Ue J 
certainty not possible in any other way. GrtW 
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progress, change of any kind has seemed inconsistent 
with the dignity of a revealed religion, and the Chris- 
tianity of any age — whether as expressed in church, 
Bible, or individual religious experience — has been 
uncritically identified with that of the past and of the 
future. Stoma locuta eit ; cauta finita est has been the 
mood in which our question has been too often ap- 
proached by Protestant as well as by Catholic. 

In view of this fact, of which history gives abun- 
dant illustration, it becomes a fair question whether a 
scientific definition, such as that of which we are in 
search, is compatible with the Christian claim to be the 
absolute religion. The issue thus raised is so funda- 
mental that it is necessary to face it frankly. It will 
make a great difference in our study if we are obliged 
to exclude from our category of scientific definitions 
all which proceed on the basis of the absoluteness of 
Christianity. In determining whether this be so or 
not we shall be greatly helped by knowing what history 
has to tell us of the meaning of the word. 



3. Siatoric Conceptions of the Absolute in Their Bearing 

upon the Definition of Christianity/. 

The word " Absolute" has had an eventful history. 
Few terms have been the centre of more long-continued 
and determined controversy. None has assumed in the 
course of the centuries more varying and even contra- 
dictory meanings. To some philosophers it has a 
purely negative significance. To others it is the most 
positive of conceptions. Mr. Spencer defines it as the 
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unrelated. To the philosopher of Hegelian sympathies, 
on the other hand, it is the home and the ground of all 
possible relations. Ritschl would banish it utterly from 
the vocabulary of religion. To Kaftan, it gives the 
formula for the knowledge of God in every spiritual 
faith. A little reflection, however, shows that beneath 
these divergent interpretations, there is a common ele- 
ment which gives them unity. 

Common to the word in all its uses ia the element 
of finality. When we reach the absolute, whether in 
thought or life, we come to the end. With the relative 
we may argue and adjust matters. By shifting our 
point of view we may gain new light and begin over 
again. With the absolute, this is impossible. Here 
we reach an ultimate fact which admits no question, 
allows no argument, and about whose colossal and 
inevitable bulk, no by-path offers a way of escape. 
This character of finality appeals in our familiar 
speech. When I say my mind is absolutely made up, 
I mean that I have reached an irrevocable decision — 
one which it is useless to question and which no 
argument can shake. So when I speak of an absolute 
standard, 1 mean one which admits of no dispute, one 
whoso autliority no reasonable man can deny, and the 
appoitl to which must therefore be final. In like 
muuner, when the philoeopher speaks of the Absolute, 
he indioatcis that point iu the explanation of things 
where thought 8to[«, because it can go no further. In 
i region of tli«> finite and ^eh»ti^'«, we press back from 
• Mus« to ttuolh«r in ati ondleas series. But when 
I Nnoh tlio Absolutti the wtim is broken. Here is 
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tlie ultimate reality, the final principle, the bottom fact 
of the universe, back of which it is impossible to go. 

Starting with this general idea of the Absolute as 
the ultimate reality, we pass on to consider more in 
detail the different conceptions which men have formed 
of its nature. We may group these for convenience 
under three heads, which for want of better names we 
may call respectively, the ontologieal, the mathematical, 
and the psychological. The titles are not chosen as 
strictly accurate but as roughly descriptive. As a 
matter of fact, the first and the third are by no means 
exclusive, a view of the Absolute being possible which 
shall be at once ontological and psychological. ^ 

1. By ontological conceptions we mean such as are 
the outgrowth of the older uncritical realism which is 
characteristic of philosophy in its pre-Kantian stages. 
Here the Absolute is conceived as a reality ijidependent 
of, and sharply contrasted with, all relative or finite 
existence ; a being supernatural in nature, and as such 
belonging to a different world from the realm of second 
causes which we call nature j yet touching it at points 
many or few, and capable, under proper conditions, of 
becoming in a true sense an object of human knowledge. 
The view thus described differs from the mathematical 
view in that its conception of the Absolute is positive, 
not negative. Its ultimate is a reality which, however 
far removed from the world of ordinary experience, is 
yet in a true sense an object of knowledge, and a cause 

1 Id tte IftTf^c MUM. aU liews which grotuid Icoowledgft in objectiTs 
reality are aDtoIogicsl. Tbe word is hece Dsed id t teitricted muse to 
denote CbaC farm of realism which igooiw the labjectire condicioni of 
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of efEects. It differs from the psychological view in 
that it finds the essence of the Absolute in its contrast 
to the finite, and, in its efforts to explain and defend 
it, looks with suspicion upon all considerations which 
are subjective in their nature. 

2. By mathematical conceptions we mean such as 
conceive the Absolute negatively, after the analogy of 
the mathematical infinite ; which see in it, not a definite 
reality which can be known and which may be felt as a 
cause of effects, but simply a concept of limitation — 
the mark of the boundary of our knowledge. Accord- 
ing to this view, however much we may learn, we can 
never attain to a knowledge of the Absolute, For the 
Absolute by definition is unrelated. It is that which 
lies beyond; the boundless, limitless, unfathomable 
somewhat lying outside experience, toward which we 
are forever pressing, but unto which we can never at- 
tain. It may call forth feelings of awe, or reverence, 
or longing, as things mysterious and unapproachable 
are apt to do, but it does not admit closer contact. 
The Absolute is in its very nature unknowable. 

3. By psychological conceptions finally we mean 
such as seek to combine a positive conception of the 
Absolute with a critical foundation in the processes of 
human knowledge. To those who hold this point of 
view, the Absolute is not something which lies outside 
the world of human experience and reveals itself only 
at rare moments and by supernatural means. It ia 
present as an element in all experience; the ultimate 
reality which is the basis of all life, and which gives 
unity and meaning to the world. As such it surpasses 
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man's power perfectly to comprehend. The only way 
to attain a complete knowledge of it would be to com- 
pass within one's own soul all finite experience. But 
it does not follow, as advocates of the mathematical 
view claim, that it is strictly unknowable. Through 
our finite human experience, imperfect though it be, we 
may attain to a real, though limited, knowledge of 
the divine, and gain understanding of the nature and 
purposes of the being upon whom the universe depends. 
But this knowledge is not to be gained, as the adherents 
of the older ontological view maintain, by putting our- 
selves outside of experience, and trying to construct a 
being with quaUties diametrically opposed to our own, 
but rather by seeking to underatand experience, and to 
determine, in the midst of the infinite variety which it 
contains, what are the qualities and purposes which 
alone have permanent meaning and worth. When we 
have discovered these, we shall have attained a knowl- 
edge of the Absolute. 

On this common basis, there is ample room for dif- 
ferences of construction. One may be distrustful of 
speculation, technically so called, and accepting the 
Kantian dualism of the theoretical and the practical 
reason, confine man's knowledge of the Absolute to the 
realm of the conscience or of the rehgious feeling. Or, 
one may favor a bolder procedure, claiming for the 
intellect the same rights which others grant to the con- 
science, and, on the Ijasis of the needs and longings 
of the whole man, rising to a conception of the ultimate 
reality which shall include all sides of life, and show 
itself master of as broad a territory as that assigned 
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to the Abeolnte in the most daring flights of the old 
ontology. But, whether more or lesa Bceptical in their 
BpecuktiTe views, all thinkers who adopt the psycho- 
logical view are at one in this, that they win their con- 
ception of the Absolute from the facte of common 
experience, find God in the human soul, and rely for 
the proof of their propositions upon the success with 
which they satisfy the rational, the moral, and the 
emotional needs of man. 

It is clear that when we speak of the ahsolutenesB 
of Christianity, it makes a great difference in which 
of these three senses we use the term. The man who 
holds the ontological view will follow a very different 
method, and reach a very different conclusion from him 
whose viewpoint is psychological. While, if we adopt 
the mathematical view, the very idea of an absolute 
religion becomes a contradiction in terms. This funda- 
mental difference of viewpoint has a practical bearing 
upon the problem which now engages us. We may 
illustrate by considering the different ways in which 
the three parties approach the definition of Christianity, 

To thc«e who take the ontological view, the abso- 
luteness of Christianity centres in its miraculous fea- 
tures. As the Absolute, by hypothesis, belongs to a 
higher world than that of ordinary finite existence, it 
can only manifest iteelf to man in extraordinary ways. 
From this point of view the supernatural character of 
Christianity must lie at the heart of any definition of it. 
Whether we call it the religion of revelation, to distin* 
guisb it from those whose truths have been gained 
without any supernatural aid, or the true religion, to 
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distinguiBh it from such as are false or imperfect, or 
the absolute religion to separate it from those which, 
however lofty and admirable, are yet partial and tempo- 
rary, is all one. In each case the characteristics which 
are emphasized by the ordinary student, and by which 
he seeks to classify it, if not ignored, fall into the 
background. The essence of Christianity is its abso- 
luteness, and the essence of absoluteness lies in the 
fact that it lifts its subject above the standards which 
obtain in the ordinary walks of life. We find abundant 
illustrations of this view both in the theology of Cathol- 
icism and of Protestantism, 

To begin with the former : according to traditional 
Catholic theology, true Christianity and the church 
Catholic are one and the same. God, who is the 
absolute reahty, has set in the world an institution 
through which, and through which alone, men, other- 
wise ignorant and sinful, may have access to Himself, 
This institution is many-sided. It includes doctrines 
by which the truth of God is revealed, sacraments 
through which the grace of God is mediated, ministers 
in whom the authority of God is incarnate, and who 
are charged to watch over the Sock committed to their 
care, and to see to it that they do not stray from truth 
and duty. Ah a supernatural institution, the church 
belongs to a higher world than that of our common 
experience, and is not subject to the standards which 
govern the rest of human thought and life. Tliis 
does not mean that her claims are irrational. For the 
God who gave the church is ^^so the author of nature, 
and between His works there can be no contradiction. 
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But it means that they lie beyond the realm to which 
unaided reason can attain. As the absolute authority, 
the demands of the church must be met with humble 
submission, quite irrespective of their appeal to the 
individual reason or conscience. Only after such com- 
plete surrender, including intellect and will alike, can 
one hope to attain a knowledge of the Christian 
mysteries. Credo ut intelUgam. Faith must precede 
knowledge. And faith, to the Catholic, means an act 
of the will in which, at the bidding of an external 
authority, a man accepts truths and conforms to prac- 
tices, the reason for which he cannot understand. 

Much the same view is taken by many Protestants 
of the Bible. According to traditional Protestant 
theology, the absoluteness of Christianity consists in 
the possession of a body of divine truth, supematurally 
revealed and preserved in an inspired book, the Bible, 
whose infallible record is a guarantee against error, 
and the final court of appeal in the case of any dispute. 
By this it is not meant, of course, to affirm that Chris- 
tianity is merely a body o£ doctrines. To the moat 
dogmatic of seventeenth century theologians, Chris- 
tianity is much more than this. It is a divine life as 
well as an inspired teaching, and it is embodied in an 
institution which, no less unqualifiedly than the church 
Catholic, claims for itself divine sanction. But it is 
meant that if we seek definitely to locate the absolute- 
ness of Christianity; to discover what it is, which 
gives it ita unique authority and justifies its extraor- 
dinary claims, it must be found in the possession of 
the supernatural revelation contained in the Bible. 
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Divine aa may be the Christian life (and to Protestant 
as well as to Catholic regeneration and sanctification 
are the supernatural work of the Holy Ghost), it is yet 
imperfect in the best of Christians. No believer, how- 
ever far he may be advanced in the Christian graces, 
can turn to his fellow and say, "In me you behold true 
Christianity in its purity." Nor is the church as a 
whole in better case. Great as may be its authority, 
the divines of Westminster admit that as an institution, 
human as weU as divine, it contains in its purest repre> 
sentatives some admixture of error.' Its councils may 
err, and many of them have erred. To the decisions 
of none of them can we turn with confidence as giving 
us Christianity, pure and undefiled. The test by 
which we determine absolute truth lies back of these 
in the divine revelation we call the Bible. Here we 
have in its perfection the deposit of divine truth, the 
standard by which all that calls itself Christian must 
stand or fall. And to this standard, when any ques- 
tion arises, every ChriEtian has the right, and it is his 
duty, to appeal for himself. 

In spite of the great differences between these two 
answers their points of contact are obvious. Both rest 
upon the same philosophical foundation, and move in 
the same world of thought. This becomes apparent as 
soon as we glance at the arguments which are adduced 
in their support. In both cases internal evidence is 
ignored, and the truth or falsehood of the position taken, 
so far as the world at large is concerned, is made to rest 
upon grounds external to the nature of Christianity. 
> Cf. Wesl. Cmf. xit. !; iii. 3. with ixt, 5. 
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I The clearest Btatement of the official Catholic apolo- 
I'getic is given by the Vatican Council' To the ques- 
tion whether there is any rational test by which the 
Catholic claim may be tested, and the absoluteness of 
Christianity rationally, that is, scientifically, estab- 
lished, the fathers of the Council answer in the affirma- 
tive. There is such a test, and it is to he found in 
prophecy and miracle. For the individual Christian, 
the supernatural witness of the Holy Ghost, which he 
experiences in his own soul, may suffice. But for men 
at large, other evidence is needed. Out of regard for 
the feebleness of human reason God has therefore added 
to the supernatural evidence of Christian experience the 
rational evidence of miracle and prophecy, that by this 
most manifest proof the authority of the church may be 
abundantly attested to the dullest intelligence. 

According to this line of reasoning, the rational proof 
of the divine nature of Christianity is not to be found 
in its own intrinsic qualities, but in certain external 
marks added thereto, as a seal is added to a document 
to certify to the genuineness of a handwriting, of whose 
author we were else ignorant. In the apologetic of 
Christianity internal evidence plays no part. There is, 
to be sure, a witness of the Holy Spirit to the individual 
soul. But this, as a private and personal experience, 
is not open to men in general, and cannot be made 
— as indeed Catholic theologians do not make it — the 
basis of a scientific argument. It belongs to the very 
conception of the Absolute which it is sought to prove 

Degmatit Dterit, chap, iii. qaoCed ia ScbftS, Cretdt of Chruttndem, 

I ToL H p. M3 *7. 
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that its rational evidence cannot be found within itself. 
What is needed is an authority which is independent 
of reason, and which, if need be, can override its 
demands. How, then, can reason sit as judge upon 
that before which it is its duty to bow? Clearly the 
only evidence which is here in place is external, 
and scientific proof, if possible at all, can only be by 
indirection.^ 



' What we hsTG jobC givea is the oScial apologetic of Catholicism. 
In practice the procedure admita of indefinite variation, according to the 
special ■itaatioD in which the apologist maj find himaelf placed. Thoa 
we find Catbolics, like Father Becker, freelj naing internal eridence in 
support of the claims of their chnrcb. OdI; one mnst be careful not to 
lean too hard on reason, and snimble at tho!<e points in Catholic doctrine 
or practice which seem to the individnal anfit. To do this is to Tiolata 
the Catholic principle of submission, and maj easilj imperil one's own 
Eoal. Again, we find Catholics talking pleasantly of the harmonj be- 
tween FeligioQ and science, and using tor their own pniposea anch of the 
resnlte of modem icientiGc reiearch as lend thetoselrea to the support or 
illustration of the trnths thej wish to defend. Only, in case of a dittei^ 
ence between science and tradition, it ia Che former which moat jield. 
Among the functions o[ the church Catholic, none is more important than 
this, of setting bounds to hulnan research and sajing to the presnmptnons 
prophets of an oTerbold science, " Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther." 
Still again, we find frank recognition of the erila which show tbemaelreB 
so painfully in many who claim and eitercise high aatbority in the cbnrch 
Catholic. Catholic apolagista are ready to grant yon that a pope may 
ein. But that makes him no less vicar of Christ, and he who questions 
his authority does so at his peril. Or still again — to shift onr point of 
illustration — to those who point ont that the teachings of the chnrch 
have altered with the centuries, so that that which waa once allowed is 
now forbidden, or vict ueria, it in frankly admitted that, though in itself 
nncbanging and infallibla, Catholic truth ia but gradually revealed. The 
distinction ia made between dogma which does not change, and the 
definition of it which is ever changing to meet tbe changing needs of 
men. The cbttrch possfisfs absolute truth, and has done so from the 
first. Bnt she does not always make it known. There is many a question 
to which men crave an answer as to which, becaase it baa not yet been 
defined, the pope is as ignorant as the hnmblest Christiau of bis flock. 
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Exactly the same line of reasoning is followed by 
many Protestants. Substitute the Bible for the church, 
and the statement of the Vatican Council will serve as 
an excellent syllabus of the line of argument set forth 
in more than one text-book of Protestant apologetics. 
To the latter as to the former, the final test of the truth 
of Christianity for the individual is the appeal which it 
makes to his own soul. It is the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit, " bearing witness by and with the Word " 
in the heart of the believer, by which alone he receives 
"full persuasion and a&simince of the infallible truth 
and divine authority thereof.^ But this experience, 
being of a strictly individual character, is not fitted 
in Protestantism any more than in Catholicism, to be 
made the basis of a scientific proof of universal validity. 
And so we find the Protestant apologist, in exactly 
the same fashion as his Catholic predecessor, seeking 
support for his position in the external ai^uments of 
prophecy and miracle. As the Catholic appeals for his 
sanction for the divine authority of the church to the 
extraordinary attestation which accompanies its en- 
trance into the world, so the Protestant in the case of 
the Bible- In neither case is the evidence upon which 
the defence rests grounded in the nature of that which 

What the fnCare may have iu itore, in the wajr of new definition, is knows 
onlj to God. Thoa in various ways ne find C&thulic teachers Bbaping 
their ar^ments to meet the demands of tbe rhanging situation, bo flu u 
it can be done withunt giving up the fandaniEntBl principiea opon which 
tbe stmctare of their faith ia built. But whatever the variatioQB of their 
position, thej never abandon the coutentlon that Chrietiauitj, aa a snper- 
natntal iaatitution, is raised above the standards wiiich govern the rest td 
thought and life, and moat be judged by canoni of its own. 
1 Wat. Con/, i. 5. 
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it ia deeigned to support. In both the proof ifl purely 
external.^ 

Without at this point raising the queatiou whether 
the aigament from miracle is really able to secure the 



> Ad excellent example of this view ia foDod in Dean Manael's fuaou 

BunpCon LectuieB on Ihe Limits of Religions Thoaght (Sth ed. London, 
1867). Here the rejaction of the interns! Bvldence for Christianity i» 
carried to an extreme. Mansel admita that mao may jndge u to the 
•TideDceB of reiBlatiini. Gut when it comes tothe coawnt of reTOlation, 
morel and intallectnal conaiderationa alike faiL Conscience ia as little Co 
be tnuted as reasoo. When once God has apoken, howeTsr irrational, 
or even nnetbical bis requirenientB may Beem, the ont? dut; for man i« 
ioatant anbmiasion (cf. especially pp. 14S-US ; Preface, pp. xviii, xix). 

As a matter of fact, few Protestant theologians have been content to 
abide hj thia reatriction. Taking ita hiatory as a whole. Protestantism 
has made mnch larger nse of the ioteriial evidence than Catholicism. 
Where the Vatican ConncH confines the rational evidence of revehition to 
miracle and prophecj, the WettminateT CoufissioH insiats npon the 
inherent qnalitiea of Scriptnre as " argnments whereby it doth abnndanCly 
evidence iiaelf to be the word of God " (i, S). The doctrine of the 
witness of the Holy Spirit, with its recognition of the supreme rights of 
Christian experience, easily opens the door to the admission of thia 
evidence, and the Biblical principle points in the same direction. The 
qualifications by which Catholicism limits ita appeal to bnman reason do 
not obtain in Protestantism. Hence we find tbeo1o(;ians of many schools 
interpreting the principles of the Reformation in such a way aa to admit 
of a truly scientific apologetic. The nniiineoess of Christianity is foondin 
its possession of qnalitiea appealing to the highest in man, and the proof of 
its absolatenesB is sought by showing the completeness with which, on all 
aides of man's natnre, it answers his questions, meets his needs, and satisfies 
his longings. With this general line of reaaoning we shall have to do in 
another connection. Hera it is anfticient to remark that, whatever its 
merits, it involves an abandonment of the principles with which we ars 
here alooe concerned, and makes it necessary to class those who practise 
it among the adherents of a different method. That which interesta lu 
here is not Protestant apologetic in general, but that particular type of it, 
which, startieg from the older outological conception of the Absolute 
inherited Irom Catholicism, agrees with the latter in baaing its rational 
argument for Christianity upon the pnrely eiteinal evidencea of prophecy 
and miracle. 
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universal assent which its advocates claim, it remains 
to inquire how far, graatiug its validity, it ia able to 
give us the scientific deiinition of which we are in 
search. Here our answer must be an unfavorable one, 
and that on grounds very different from those which 
are commonly assigned. 

In order to et^tablish the scientific character of any 
definition, we have seen that two things are necessary. 
It must be universal, and it must be definite. That ia 
to say, in the first place, the standard to which appeal 
is made must be one which is open to men in general, 
and not simply private or esoteric ; and, in the second 
place, the qualities in which the distinctive character of 
the object is found must be stated with such clearness 
and precision as practically to admit the application of 
the test. If, then, it is a question of defining Chris- 
tianity we must be able to show, first, that the standard 
to which we appeal is really one which admits a univer- 
sal application, and secondly, that our definition is 
sufficiently clear and unambiguous to enable the teat to 
be made. Ia this possible in the present case ? 

Criticisms of what may be called the dogmatic con- 
ception of Christianity ^ are commonly based upon the 
first of these grounds. It ia claimed that the super- 
natural evidence to which appeal is made is something 
of which science knows nothing, and which a large 
proportion of reasonable men reject. On the testi- 
mony of its own advocates religion is isolated from ths 

' We Die the phrase >a a cdDTeiuent degignaCion for all definitioiu, 

frhether Catholic or Proteatant, which take theit departure froia IIm 
oDtoIogical view of the Absolute. 
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reat of human life, and confined to a traoBceudent realm 
to wMch only the select company of the initiated pos- 
sess the key. To talk of a scientific definition under 
such circumstances is to misuse words. 

This argument, though plausible, fails to stand the 
test of serious examination. If universal assent at any 
particular time be the test of scientific truth, then 
science in every form is impossible. Not all men are 
in possession of the evidence, nor are all competent by 
habit and training to judge it even when presented. 
All that can reasonably be asked is that there should 
be no inherent obstacle in the way; that the evidence 
be open to him who is willing to take the trouble to 
qualify himself to approach it, and that in the case of 
those best fitted to make the test, actual agreement 
should have been reached. In the case of a definition 
of Christianity, therefore, all that needs to be shown 
is that the evidence is open to all men who choose to 
fulfil the conditions. 

This is, in fact, what the advocates of the dogmatic 
view claim. The Christian apologist, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, is well aware that all men do not recog- 
nize the force of his evidence. But he maintains that 
good reasons can be given for their ftiilure. Many 
causes are responsible, some intellectual, some moral. 
When these are removed, as through the results of 
Christian instruction and contact is constantly being 
done, the expected recognition follows. With the 
steady growth of the Christian church and the conse- 
quent extension of the Christian experience, the num- 
ber of men who are open to the Christian evidences is 
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continually increasing, and it ia only a question of time 
when the universal assent which science demands shall 
be reached. 

We are not now concerned to inquire whether this 
hope is well founded. That is a matter which can only 
be determined by experience. One may take as un- 
favorable a view as one pleases of what is likely to be 
the outcome of such an experiment. Our present con- 
tention is simply that, so far aa universal consent is 
concerned, there ia nothing in the dogmatic conception 
of Christianity to render a scientific definition a priori 
impossible.' 

The real difficulty with the dogmatic conception of 
Christianity lies elsewhere. The trouble is not with 
the court of appeal, but with the use to be made of it 
when it is found. Definitions based upon the ontologi- 
cal conception fail because they are unable to express 
their conception of Christianity in sufficiently clear and 
unambiguous terms to admit of a scientific test, even 
before judges of their own choosing. This may seem 
a curious charge to bring. Indefiniteness is not usually 
thought to be the besetting sin of the dogmatist. When 
he is criticized, it is commonly for over rather than for 
under definition. Yet the two points are not so incon- 
sistent as a superficial judgment might conclude. Too 

1 Ad exception miut of conrae be made in the cue of t\\ theoiiei 
wUcli deny the poraibilitj of a nniTecsal Christian experience. If, as in 
■ome fonoB of biatoric CalviDJsni, God be thought of aa arbitrarilj vith- 
holdbg from a part of mankind the knowledge of thoae facti CDDcerniDg 
Himself upon vhich right thinking depends, it is not poaaible to appeal 
to any nnirenallj accepted standard, and a Bcientific defiaition of Chria- 
tiaoity is therefore out of the question. 
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great detail may be as confusing a^ too little. It is the 
disposition, common to Catholic and Protestant alike, 
to extend the absoluteness of Christianity over the 
widest possible territory which is the parent of the 
indefiniteness of which we complain. True Chris- 
tianity, we are told, is what the church teaches or 
what the Scriptures reveal. But what does the church 
teach? How far does the Biblical revelation extend? 
Here W0 find differences of opinion. The exegetes 
agree as little as the doctors. Nor is there anything 
either in the churchly or in the Biblical principle which 
of itself enables ua to decide between them. That 
which in theory is claimed as the chief merit of each, 
its supernatural character, proves in practice its fatal 
weakness. The Absolute knows no difference of value 
or of degree. Yet without the recognition of such 
differences, how is it possible to secure the definiteness 
which is essential to scientific definition?^ 

No doubt this indefiniteness is more apparent in the 
former case than in the latter. Here the vastness of 
the territory opens up a field for misunderstanding 
which is little less than appalling. It was not a Prot- 
estant controversialist, but her own great teacher, who 
said of the Catholic church that she was a corput per- 
mixtvm^ containing within her capacious bosom both 



1 The lack of ptoportioD thns criticized u idmirabl; described bj 
Fhillipa Brooks in hie Essaj on Ortbodoxj. We qaote a few senteDcea 
(nun the lengthj extract ^ren bj- Di. Allen in bin Life (IL p. 491). 
"In tbe trntha which it holds (ortbodoxj) loeee discrimination and 
delicate MUM of valoes, holding them not for tbeir troth bo much m lor 
their nse or their rafety ; it gives them a rods and general idenUtj, and 
mitsea tbe Bobtle diSsrence which tnftkei each troth aeparste from everj 
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the good and the evil, the false and the true.^ Strange 
bed-fellows have found themselves united by the tradi- 
tion principle. To harmonize all the material which 
has received Catholic sanction would be an impossible 
task. If we are bidden to look to the decisions of the 
church, it is only to be met by new perplexities, for 
the councils themselves do not agree; or, what comes 
to the same thing for our present purpose, honest men 
have not yet been able to discover their agreement. 
The official definitions themselves need defining. When 
this has been done, there remains the task of reconcil- 
ing the new dogma with the old; while still beyond 
crowds a circle of questions, more or less vital, upon 
which no decision has been reached. Thus we find 
that one who takes refuge from the strife of the schools 
in the bosom of the church Catholic, does not escape 
from uncertainties.* If we wish a clear definition of 

otber. Orthodoxy deals in coarse averagea. It maJces of the world of 
truth a 6ort of dollar store, whereio a few thingB are rated below their 
real value for tbe sake of loakiag a host of other thiaga pau foi mora 
than they are worth." V?hat we are particalarly interested in here ib Dot 
■o macli the fact as the reason for it. It belongs to the Terj nature of 
the Absolute in which this temper of mind finds ita ultimate reality that 
it should ignore those Enhjective and personal elements in which differ- 
mceB of Taloe reside. 

' AngQEtine, De Doctrina Christiana, iii. 32. 

* An excoltent illostratioa is to be found in the often-qaoted passaga 
from Cardinal Newman's Apologia (London, 1890, p. 238 sq.), in which 
he deactibea the state of his mind since entering the Roman church. The 
certaintj in which he there represents himself as rejoicing is simply the 
clear perception that certainty ie impossible. It is the peace which 
follows tbe ahaodoument of a hopeless qaest. Bis answer to those who 
object to the doctrines of the charch as onbelieTable is their remoTal from 
the realm to which rational tests apply. Catholic doctrine, he tells na, 
deals not with phenomena but with substance. And substance is " what 
no one on earth knows anything about" (p. 240). Armed with Ibis 
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essential Christiaiiity, we must seek our juiswer else- 
where. 

Nor is it otherwise with the Biblical principle. No 
doubt Holy Scripture furnishes a standard at once more 
definite and more manageable than tradition. But 
when it comes to defining essential Christianity, we 
find that its acceptance does not deliver ua from uncer- 
tainty. The Bible is a large book. It extends over 
many centuries, and includes the most diverse matters. 
As to the meaning and relative importance of much 
that it contains interpreters are not agreed. The 
Westminster Confession bids us distinguish, within the 
teaching of Scripture, between certain weighty matters 
essential to salvation, and others less important about 
which good men may differ without peril.' But when 
we try to carry out this distinction in practice we find 
that it is by no means easy. What is essential, and 
what is unessential ? This is the very point on which 
we find the widest difference of opinion. Here the 

principle ai " inviacibla ignorani^e," it ia easy for him to accept the moat 
EDjstarionB dogmas, anre that no assault af human reason can penetiate 
to the inaccBssibla fortrees within which thej have withdrawn themHilveB 
ioi refuge. Does one object that Crausnbstantiatiou ts not true, since he 
baa seen the bread, and its qualities romaia nochanged ? The Catholic 
doctrine '' does not say that the phenomena go ; an the contrarj, it saja 
that they remain ; nor does it E<aj that tbe same phenomena are in several 
places at once. It deals with what no one on earth knows anything about, 
the material substances themselves. And, in like manner, of that 
majestic article of the Anglican as well as of Che Catholic creed. — the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. What do I know of the Essence of the 
Divine Being ? I know that my abstract idea of three is simply incom- 
patible with my idea of one ; but when I come to tbe question 



fact, I have do m 



,8 of proving that there is 



and three can eqoally be predicated of tbe Incommanicable Odd." 
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Biblical principle fails us. For this simply asserts the 
infallible authority of all that Scripture contains, leav- 
ing each man free to interpret his authority as best he 
may. Calvinist and Arminian, churchman and indi- 
vidualist, rationalist and mystic, each appeals to the 
hook in support of his own peculiar view of Chris- 
tianity, and condemns those who differ from him aa un- 
biblical. It would seem, then, that if we are to gain a 
satisfactory answer to oar question some more definite 
test must he found. 

Thus in both its great historic forms the dogmatic 
position proves itself unsatisfactory. The philosophical 
basis on which it rests is a realism which antedates the 
results of modern critical study. Its Absolute suggests 
problems rather than solves them. Judged on its own 
merits without prejudice, it is unable to give us a defi- 
nition which, by reason of its clearness, conciseness, and 
general acceptance is worthy to he called scientific' 

With the other two methods of approaching our 
problem we may deal more briefly. However different 
the conclusions to which they come, they move in the 
same general world of thought, and the question at 

' It IB hudlj necesaarj Co state thnt in thne criticizing the oncological 
coaceptioQ of CbrisCionit;, we ace fur from denjing the scientific value ut 
the work done by many of those who have sbaced this riow. The great 
theologians, Catholic aod Protestant alike, have not been content with 
■Dch general conceptiaus of ChrisCianity as we hare indicated. They 
have 9ongbt to discover on the basis of reason, history, and experiancs 
nhaC were the distinctive features of their leligioo, and have set Chem 
forth and defended them with a clearness worthy of all praise. One 
present contention is aimply thaC so far as Chey hare beea snccessftll in 
accomplishing their aim, it has been by ignoring Che iDdeOnite standards 
which rue all that their philosophy allows, and seeking Che deAnlCioo of 
Cbriscianity along other and less ambigDona linet. 
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issne between them admits of being very simply stated. 
Both the advocates of the mathematical and the psy- 
chological views are convinced that if the distinctive 
character of Christianity is to be found at all, it must 
be sought in the positive qualities which characterize it 
as a historic religion, and which are to be determined 
by the same methods of comparison which science 
employs in all other departments of research. The 
question is simply whether or no this inductive method 
is compatible with the recognition of the absoluteness 
of Christianity in any sense. Those who hold the 
mathematical view deny this; those who take the psy- 
chological view affirm it. The question, as we shall 
see, resolves itself into this: whether the conception 
of the Absolute is purely negative, or whether it has a 
positive significance which justifies its use in scientific 
discussion. 

To those who take the former view, any attempt to 
conceive of the Absolute positively involves a contra- 
diction in terms. As the ultimate reality, it lies back 
of experience, as the unapproachable goal, both of 
thought and of aspiration. It has its psycholc^ioal 
foundation, as a necessary concept of the mind. And 
it may even be granted a certain objective reality, in 
that it is a fact that our finite and limited experience is 
set in the midst of the great ocean of the infinite. But 
— so far as we are concerned — the function of this 
unknown reality is purely negative. It is, as we have 
already seen, a concept of limitation; the mark of the 
boundary of our knowledge. So far as the latter ad- 
vances, it recedes. Not can any conceivable increase 
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of experience bring man to a poBitive knowledge of the 
infinite. Even if, with Mr. Spencer, we conceive this 
unfathomed region as the home of some mysterious 
being upon whom our finite universe depends, we are 
no whit better off. For of the nature of this mysterious 
something we can form no conception. The Absolute 
in all its forms is by definition unknowable. 

It is clear that from this point of view an absolute 
reUgion is out of the question. On all sides of life, 
moral, intellectual, cesthetic, religious, man is shut up 
to the sphere of the relative. From our limited sub- 
jective point of view, we may compare things as better 
or worse, more or less true, more or less beautiful ; but 
the distinctions have only relative validity, and are 
constantly being superseded and corrected fay an en- 
lai^ng experience. The several religions are natural 
phenomena in which, under the differing conditions in 
which he has found himself, and with more or leas 
crudity and imperfection, man has endeavored at once 
to express and to deepen his sense of the mystery and 
the wonder of life. So far as they attempt positive 
interpretation they are all alike superstitious and inade- 
quate; yet this does not hinder them from performing 
a useful function in human life. They are necessary 
steps in the evolution of humanity, and form an outlet 
for natural instincts which cannot but seek expression. 
To pick out one from the number of these partial and 
inadequate religions in order to raise it to a position 
of absolute supremacy is to be guilty of the greatest 
inconsistency. 

We find those who take this position differing widely 
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in their positive estimate of Christianity. One regards 
it as a mere superstition, all the more dangerous be- 
cause of ite great age and manj-sided associations; 
an enemy against which all right-minded men ought to 
unite in making war, and which in time is destined to 
be utterly overthrown and destroyed, in order to make 
way for the irreligion which is to be the religion of the 
future. Another recognizes in it the highest flower of 
human genius, sees in its doctrines symbols of profound 
spiritual truth, and cheerfully admits the extraordinary 
part which it has played in the betterment of society 
and the elevation of the race. Some even go so far 
as to bow reverently before its founder as the best and 
purest of the sons of men, and gladly unite with those 
who frequent its churches in the worship of that mys- 
terious being whose counsels are unsearchable and His 
ways past finding out. But whatever may be the par- 
ticular attitude taken to Christianity, it can never 
include the element of finality which absoluteness 
involves. Beautiful and helpful though it may be, 
Christianity is only a stage in the religious history of 
humanity, destined in time to be superseded by another, 
more helpful and more beautiful. 

The weakness of this position lies in its exa^eration. 
It seizes upon one meaning of the term Absolute, and 
emphasizes it to the exclusion of others equally legiti- 
mate. What the advocates of the mathematical view 
tell uB of the part played by the sense of mystery in 
religion is entirely in place, and no one is more ready to 
recognize it than the Christian. It is true that God is 
greater than our thought, and that all our knowledge is 
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set in the midst of a vast ocean of ignorance. Against 
all dogmatic efforts to stretch our knowledge beyond 
its proper limits the agnostic protest is in place. We 
need to be called down from the transcendental realm 
where theology has often made its home, and to be set 
to the more fruitful task of studying experience that 
we may learn what it has to teach us. 

But it is a mistake to think that in coming back to 
experience we take leave of the Absolute. This com- 
mon opinion rests on a failure to understand the real 
meaning of the term. By the Absolute we mean the 
ultimate reality, that in which thought and aspiration 
rest. This may be a positive conception as well as a 
negative one. Experience is full of ultimates. Force, 
law, reason, beauty, duty, personality, love; all of 
these are general conceptions in which thought may 
rest, and which, therefore, it is open to man to conceive 
as absolute. This is the truth for which the psycho- 
logical view stands. 

When, therefore, the advocates of the mathematical 
view tell us that an absolute religion is a contradiction 
in terms, we answer that we are not speaking about the 
same thing. They are thinking of that side of God 
which by definition can never be known. We are 
thinking of God, so far as He manifests Himself to 
human thought and experience. The Absolute which 
we seek to know is that which is absolute for us. We 
wish to discover, if possible, what that principle is 
which, so far as human experience goes, is final. To 
say that this is impossible is to prejudge a priori that 
which can only be determined as a result of experiment. 
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It is to rale ont of court with a single stroke of the pen 
the entire enterprise upon which philosophy has been 
embarked from the beginning of time. 

For what is philosophy, if it be not the search for 
the Absolute? In all its forms, from Anaxagoras to 
Hegel, it is the effort to discover what is the ultimate 
reality in the universe, and to define its nature in the 
simplest and clearest terms. Prove to man that this 
attempt is foredoomed to fail, and you out the nerve of 
philosophic thought. At the basis of all lai^e specu- 
lative endeavor lies a faith in the rationality of the 
world; and this, when properly understood, is only a 
different form of stating the knowability of the Abso- 
lute. To say that this is a rational world is to say 
that the ultimate principles by which it is governed lie 
within the reach of human reason. Even philosophers 
theoretically the most sceptical show by their practice 
that they share this faith. Thus Mr. Spencer, in the 
very same breath in which he speaks of the Absolute 
as unknowable, declares that it is cause and force,' and 
proceeds to set it about all manner of indispensable 
work in his universe. Even to say that the Absolute 
is unknowable implies the previous possession of a final 
standard of knowledge, and, so far forth, a positive 
acquaintance with the ultimate reality. Let a man try 
to think at all, and he will find it simply impossible 
to avoid a conception, more or less positive, of the 
Absolute. As he studies the universe and is drawn 
more and more under the spell of its wondrous unity 
and order, man feels himself in the presence of a single 
1 Fint FrinciplM (NewTotk, 1888) pp. 167, ITl. 
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all-comprehending principle, and he cannot but believe 
that as he penetrates more deeply into the nature and 
meaning of life, he is at the same time coming to 
understand the nature of the supreme being who is its 
cause. Modem philosophy differs from ancient, not in. 
the object of its search, but in its clearer perception of 
the difGculties in the way, and in its franker recogni- 
tion of the subjective conditions through confonnity to 
which alone success is possible. 

What we have called the psychological conception of 
the Absolute is simply the new view of God which is 
the result of this conviction. It is the view which 
finds God in His world rather than outside of it; and 
seeks to gain an insight into the nature of the ultimate 
reality through the discovery of the permanent elements 
in the experience of man. 

Approaching the problem in this spirit, we see at 
once that the Absolute may have two very different 
meanings according to our point of view. In the nar- 
rower sense, it denotes that principle which is final for 
the individual man. Each of us has his own standard, 
more or less clear and definite, his own conception, 
more or less crude, of the ultimate reality; in a word, 
his own Absolute. These several standards differ 
among themselves, and the reconciliation and overcom- 
ing of their differences is the problem of phUosopby. 
The philosophic standpoint differs from that of the 
individual in that it attempts to rise above the various 
petty and local considerations by which each man's 
opinion is more or less determined to a region of truly 
universal judgments. The Absolute of philosophy is 
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won by abstracting from the several judgmente of indi- 
viduals all that is accidental and temporary. It ia that 
principle or etaudard which is valid for man as man. 

Appljong these principles to our matter of the abso- 
lute religion, we see their bearing at once. By the 
absolute religion we mean a religion which is valid for 
man as man; one which meets every essential religious 
need, and satisfies every permanent religious instinct, 
and which, because it does this, does not need to be 
altered or superseded. Such a religion, if it could be 
found, would realize the idea of the absolute religion. 
The question of the absoluteness of Christianity in the 
phUosophical sense is the question whether as a matter 
of fact Christianity can be shown to possess these 
characteristics. 

In endeavoring to answer this question two points 
need to be considered \ first, that of the abstract possi- 
bility of such a religion, and secondly, that of the 
method of ita proof. 

The first admits of a very short answer. Whatever 
one may think of the likelihood or unlikelihood of such 
a religion as a matter of fact, no reasonable man can 
deny its possibility. Among the various alternatives 
which the future presents, it is at least conceivable 
that it may include a religion which, by the richness 
and many-sidedness with which it meets the religious 
needs of man in general, shall prove itself, from the 
human standpoint with which we have here alone to 
do, ultimate. 

Granting the possibility of such a religion, how is 
its existence to be proved? Here it is evident that the 
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appeal to history muBt be final. From the point 
view of the individual man, his own religious experi' 
ence may be sufBcient. But so long as good men differ 
there is need of an appeal to some wider standard. 
Clearly in this case the only way in which the absolute 
religion could justify its claim would be for it to show 
itself absolute in fact. If ita claim is a valid one, we 
should expect to find it drawing to itself the good and 
wise of all ages and races; to see them owning its 
supremacy, and winning out of its abundance unfailing 
supply for their deepest needs. Not until this victo- 
rious progress had reached its completion, and we 
beheld all men organized into a great brotherhood 
under the shelter of a single faith, would it be possible 
to speak of a proof of the absoluteness of any religion, 
which should be in the strict sense scientific. 

But in the meantime, while the process is incomplete, 
what then? Are we shut up to uncertainties? Must 
we wait till the end of time before we make up our 
minds ? Or if, discouraged by the shortness of our life, 
compared with the vast stage upon which the mighty 
drama is to be played out, we make a premature choice, 
must it be at the peril of our scientific standing? This 
is not the attitude which men take in other departments 
of life. The student of physical science is not deterred 
by the fact that his induction is not complete, from 
making his theory as to the ultimate reality which we 
call matter. Nor does the fact that his predecessors 
have made mistakes shake his faith that the problem 
may ultimately be solved, and that his work may have 
I share in bringing about the solution. Each new 
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Btatement, if founded upon honest study of the facts, 
bringB the goal nearer, and narrows the range of inquiry 
within which the final solutdon is to be sought. In like 
manner of the ultimate religious problems. If there 
be a God, more and more clearly revealing Himself in 
the religious Hfe of man, the effort to understand His 
revelation, and to determine wherein its distinctive 
features consist, cannot be hopeless. Especially must 
this be the case with those men who have found in 
some particular historic faith the key to the world 
problem, and the solution of the mystery of the indi- 
vidual human life. Possessed of such convictions, they 
are constrained to express them with ail the cleamess 
of which they are master, to relate them to other forms 
of thought and life, and to discover, and so far as may 
be to remove, the difficulties which have thus far kept 
others of their fellow men from so inspiring and uplift- 
ing an insight. Surely, if the absolute religion is ever 
to win the universal recognition which is its right, it 
must be through some such process as this. 

Upon this problem some of the finest minds of Chris- 
tendom have been at work for more than a century. 
Rejecting the dilemma presented to them both by the 
dogmatist and the agnostic, they have sought to show 
that on purely scientific grounds it is possible to main- 
tain the finality of Christianity. Various influences 
have combined to lead them to this conviction. On 
the intellectual side, there is the belief that the idea of 
the Absolute is too deeply inwrought into human life 
and thought to be ignored, together with the resulting 
desire to gain a conception of it which shall avoid the 
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crass dualism of ordinary dogmatic theology, with its 
sharp antithesis between the natural and the super- 
natural. On the religious side, there is the coDTiction 
that Christianity stands for truths too lofty, and expe- 
riences too precious, to be put on a par with those 
of any other religion, however worthy, together with 
the resulting desire to &id some way to express this 
uniqueness, which shall not do violence to the intel- 
lectual standards which govern the rest of life. But 
whatever the special interest which leads to the en- 
deavor, they agree in striving to justify the claim of 
Christianity to a unique position by calling attention to 
certain definite characteristics which separate it from 
all other known religions. Or, to put the matter in 
another form, they attempt a scientific definition of 
Christianity which shall include its absoluteness. 

This being the case, the subject with which the 
present essay deals becomes of the highest importance. 
The history of the attempt to deiine Christianity scien- 
tifically is at the same time the history of the effort to 
determine what are the permanent elements in historic 
Christianity which justify its absolute claim. The two 
things stand or fall together. If we canuot discover 
what Christianity is, it is hopeless to try to defend it. 
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In the teclinical sense the problem of the definition of 
Christianity is a modem one. It is one of the fruits 
of the scientific spirit, and its entire history may be com- 
pressed within the limits of a single century. But none 
of our present problems, however recent in its modem 
phrasing, is without its antecedents in the past. Long 
before men had mastered the methods of science, as we 
conceive it, they had asked questions as to the nature 
of Christianity, and sought to distinguish it from other 
forms of religion. Two such periods of questioning 
may be specially noted : — the first, that of the birth of 
Christianity, when the problem was to distinguish tbe 
new religion from the mother stock from which it was 
sprung ; the second, that of the Reformation, when, for 
a Christianity grown corrupt and base, men sought 
to substitute a new religion, worthy of the name falsely 
usurped by the old. A brief review of the results 
reached in the two periods will prove, not merely inter- 
esting in itself, but the indispensable background 
against which to set the more modern statement of tbe 
problem. 
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1. The Apprehension of the Problem, 

To the early disciples Christianity presented itself as 
essentially a reformed Judaism.' Jesus declared that 
He was not come to destroy but to fulfil (Matt. v. 17). 
He Himself observed the Jewish law (Matt, xxiii. 3), ap- 
pealed to the Jewish Scriptures (Lube iv. 21), and 
claimed to be the Messiah for whom Hls fellow-country- 
men looked (Matt. xxvi. 64). Even after His death the 
contact with the mother religion remained unbroken.* 
The temple was the gathering-place for the Jerusalem 
ChristiaUB (Acts ii. 46 ; iii. 1 ; xxi. 26), and in remoter 
regions the Synagogue was the point of departure for the 
growing Chiistian propaganda (Acts xiv. I and often). 
The idea that there might be a Gentile Christianity free 
from the law, and with traditions and habits of its own, 
won its way slowly, and only after bitter opposition (Acts 
XV. 1; Gal. ii.). Even Paul recognized the peculiar 
prerogatives of his fellow-countrymen (Rom. ix. 4), 
and strove with a special zeal to win them to the service 
of a Christ, who was theirs not only according to the 
flesh but according to the promise (Rom. ix, 5-8 ; 1 
Cor. ix, 20 ; Rom. x. 1). It is not strange, therefore, 
that we find Romans like GaUio (Acts xviii. 12 sq.') ignor- 
ing the difference between Judaism and Christianity, 

1 Cf. Acts I. 6, ftud in general the pictUTe given of early ChrUtianitj 
in the diiconrseB in Acts, Strong indirect evidence is afforded hy tha 
■trannoui appuitioD with which FanJ's preaching was met an the part of 
an iDfiaenCiol aectian of the church. Cf. especiallj Qat. i. and ii. 

" On the nature o( primitive Chriatianitj' cf. McGiffert, Apotlolic Agi, 
PP.3T-112; Stevens, Thtalogy of Ihe Nan Teslamtnl, p. 369 ij.; Gould, 
BiUkal Theology of the New Tetlamfni, pp. 54, 55, and literature theM 
cited ; UuK^maan, Neutalamenlliche Theologie, I p. 343 aq. 
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and seeing in the latter only a corruption or variation oi 
the former.^ 

And yet the new religion, however modest in its be- 
ginnings, bore hidden in its bosom a principle of its 
own. Jesus was more than a refonned Jew. He was 
the founder of a universal religion.^ Little by little 

^ The ftrBtclear recogoition of Christianity its a diiittDct religion meeU 
OI about ttie time of the Neroniaa persecution. Tacitus (Annaia, xt. 44), 
distinguishes CbristiauB from Jews as a separate sect, though he evident!; 
knows very little about them. The same is true of SuetoniuB ( Ft(o Nt- 
Tonis, xvL), where Christianity is desigoated by aame as " saperatiiio notm 
ac malefica." Tet, if we take the famouH passage in the Vila Claudii 
("Judaoa impulsoTe Ckresto aisidae lutaailuanles fioma expulil," xxt.) as 
referring to Christ, it would seem to show that the distinction was not 
always maintained. In Pliny's da; the independence of the Christians is 
already clearly marked {LeUera, x. 96). 

' The question as to Jesus' view of the future ai His Gospel has been 
much debated recently. On the whole the conaeusus of the beat opinion 
is in favor of the view that He distinctly contemplated a breach with the 
existing Jewish religion similar to that which was actnaily brought about 
by Paul. Some scholars (e, i/. Holtzmano, Netittilameitiliche Tktoiogit, 
1. p. 130 aq.) hold that He only came to this view gradually, as the impos- 
sibility of realizing a oniverBal religion in Judaism made itself clearly 
felt; but the fact itself seems too plain to be denied. 

As bearing on this question are to be noted : 

(a) Joana' freedom in handling the Old Testament, as well as the 
Tarions rabbinic interpretations which had grown op about it (e. g. Matt. 
T. 38, 39 ; Matt, xix, 8 ; Mark vii. 15). 

(b) His conacionauess of the great contrast between Hia Kingdom and 
the older dispensation (e.g. Matt, ix, IG, IT, the new wine, and the old wine- 
skins, the new patch and the old garment ; Matt. xi. 11 ; Luke til. 28 ; He 
that is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than John the 
Baptist). 

(c) His attitude to those who stood outside of Judaism («. jr. the Sa- 
maritan, Luke xvii. 17-19; the Syrophcenician, Matt. xv. S1-S8 ; the 
Roman, Matt. viii. 10-13). Hia test was moral andspiritDai.and therefore 
luiiTersallj applicable. 

((f) His distinct anticipation of the end of Judaism (the prophecy of 
tlie destruction of the temple, Mark xlii. and parallels), 

(f ) Perhaps the clearest expreHioo of Jesus' sease of the newnew of 
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the revolutionary character of His teachings made itself 
felt, and the bonds which united His disciples to their 
brethren of an older dispensation were strained to the 
breaking. The New Testament shows us a Chrie- 
tianity slowly coming to self-consciousness.' The pro- 
cess was an uneven one, more rapid in some places 
than in others, yet everywhere as inevitable as the tide 
in its rise. In Antioch the separation of the new sect 
first expressed itself in a name. " And the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch " (Acts xi. 26^. 
Christians — Christ men, followers and disciples of 
Jesus who claimed to be the Christ — tTii^ is the word 
with which the definition of Christianity begins.' The 
breach is made, and it only remains to study its nature, 
and to map it out upon the spiritual chart. This is the 
task upon which we find Christian teachers engaged 
within twenty years after the death of the Master. 

Wherein consists the newness of Christianity 1 What 
is the principle which differentiates it from the Jewish 

Hii Goapel is given in connection mtb the institnCion of the Lord's Snp- 
pd, the new covenant taking the phice of the old (Luke xzii. SO ; Mate. 
2xvi. SB; Mack xiv. 24; 1 Coc. xi. 25). 

On Jesos' relatioD to Jaduam, cf. Wendt, LAre Jesu, II. pp. 329-356, 
Eng. tr. n. pp. 1-35 ; Holtzmann, Neuteslamentliche Theologie, It. pp. 130- 
160; StevenB, Theidogs o/ tli» New Testament, pp. 17-26; McGifiert, Jpo». 
Ivlk Age. pp. 25-27 ; GotUd, Biblicid Thtalogy of the New Testament, p. 27 
iq. ; Bruce, Kingdom of God, pp. 63-84 ; Gilbert, The Revelation of Jetut, 
chap. i. Special monographs on Jeaus' relation to the Jewish law ate : 
Macintosh, ChritI and the Jewish Laio, lesS ; Schiirer, Die Prtdigt Jeiu 
Chriiti in ihrem Verh3Units zam alien Testament und xum Judenlam, 1889 ; 
BooBBet, Jtau Prtdigt in ihrem Gegensatz turn Judentum, 1892 ; Jacob, 
Jeiu Stellung mm moiaiscken Getetz. 1893. Cf. also the mouographi o 
the Kingdom of God by laael, Schmoller. J. Weias, «( al. 

1 Cf. Stevens, Theologs of the New Testament, p. 2S9. 

■ Cf. Encvclapadia Biblica, art. on " Nam* of Chrittiao," 
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religion with which it has so much in common? To 
this question we find not one answer, but manj. We 
may select as typical three examples : 1, the answer of 
Paul ; 2, the answer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 8, 
the answer of the Epistle to Barnabas. Along one or 
other of the paths blazed by these pioDeers the later 
development has run. 



2. The AtiBwer of Pavl.^ 

Of the three the answer of Paul is the most ladicaL* 

None apprehended moi-e clearly than he the contrast 
between Christianity and all preceding forms of religion. 
Heartily as he recognized the supernatural character of 
the Jewish rehgion (Rom. is. 4, 5), loyally as be accepted 
its Scriptures as the revelation of God (Rom. iii. 2 ; of. iz. 
4), to him it was as impotent to realize the divine ideal as 
the Gentile rehgion upon which it was wont to look down. 
Of our modem classification based on the distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural he knows nothing. 
Instead of classifying Judaism and Christianity together 
as supernatural religions over against all forms of natural 
religion, as was the fashion not long ago in our apolo- 

' On the theology of Paul, consult McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 113 57. ; 
Gould, Biblical Theology of the New Testament, p. 58 sq. ; HoltzmaiiD, 
Neulestaviaillieke Theologie, II. pp. 1-225, CBpeciaUy pp. 311-218 ; Stevens, 
Pauline Theology, p. 160 ag. ; Cone. Paul, the Man, the Mistionary, and the 
Teacher, p. 119 >g.; Pfloiderer, /'aWrnwniu*', p. 79 «?., p. 293 «g.; M^ne'goi, 
La Pechi et la Redemption d'aptei S. Paul (1882); Bcnce, St. Paul's 
Conception of Chrinianity (1894); Sabatier, L'Ap6lre Paul, p. 287 tq.; 
HftTDBCk, Weita dei Chritlentumi, p. 110 iq., Eng. tr., p. 176 sg.; tiao th« 
aitide on Salvation, in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV. 

* /, c. theoretically. Practically (in ite attitude toward Jadoiun u a 
hiiUwie Kligion 
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getic literature, lie draws the line of cleavage elsewhere. 
Christianity, as the religion of grace, ia contrasted with 
all others, whether natural or supernatural, as religions 
of law (Rom. iii. 19-30). The newness of Christianity 
consists in the fact that through Jesus Christ its founder 
there has been introduced into the world a new divine 
principle, a power of God unto salvation, realizing the 
ideal of divine sonship as no preceding religion has been 
able to do(l Cor. i. 23-31; Rom. viii., especially verses 
14-16 ; Gal. iii. 1-5 ; iv. 5-7 ; v. 22-24).' 



' Tlie FanliDC theolog/ ia lo muiy Bided ChaC no com] 
GUI here be Attempted. Those featnres which seem to h&Te ths moat 
direct bearing npon the present diBcoiaion are oa followB : 

^a) To Paul Chriati&nit; metma primarilj the posBeraion of a oew 
Bpiritaal life, whose markg are righteousucsa, aonsliip {i,e. Glial tnut), 
love, freedom. Thia life is due to union with Christ, or, to put it in 
another foFm, to tbe indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, which again ia 
mediated b; faith. 

ib) In contrast to this, the life of tbe Quredeemed ia described as a 
■tat« of death, uf enmitj with God, and of bondage to the flesh, whose 
inevitable end is total destruction. 

(c) This new life is made posaible throngb the incarnation, death, and 
reannoction of Jesos Christ, the heaTenlj man, the second Adam, who is 
identified, eapeciallj ia the later Epistles, with the creative and snstaiaing 
principle in the universe. While ia God's purpose from (he first, re- 
demption is realized historically at a definite point of time, thrOQgh the 
incarnation of the Christ, which thus becomes the turning-poiDt of human 

{d) Tbe Bigoiflcance of the historic Chciat consists partly in tbe fact 
that He reveals the myster; of God's purpose, hitherto nnknown, partly 
in the fact that He makes possible its accomplishment by overcoming sin 
through His death and resarrection. 

(«) Tet the work of Christ ia not fully accomplished during Bis earthly 
life for (1) there remains some sin in the individual, only to be overcome 
at the Faroiuia, when the flesh shall be utterly destroyed ; and (!) there 
is to be a progressive growth of the kingdom on earth through the con' 
version of Gentiles and Jews, till the number of the elect is made np. Cf. 
e«pEcialIy Paul's philosophy of hiBiorv in Rom. ii.-xi. 

Thus it appears that Paol not only tuu a clear conception of Chrisdanitj 
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This does not mean, of coarse, that Paul denies a 
preparation for Christianity in the past. For all its 
newness, it does not come into the world unannounced. 
Through promise and prophecy God has lighted up the 
darkness of pre-Christian history, pointing the way to 
better days to come (Rom. iii. 21 ; iv. S ; cf. verse 6 ; is. 4, 
25, 29, 33 ; XL 26 ; 1 Cor. ii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 2 ; Gal. iii. 8). He 
has 80 made men that, apart from Christ, they groan 
in bondage, feeling themselves made for better things 
than of themselves they have power to realize (Eom. vii.). 
In some, as in Abraham, the Spirit of Christ gives fore- 
tastes of the true life of faith, revealing a better principle 
than that of law (Rom, iv. 1 ; cf. 1 Cor, x. 4 ; Gal. iii. 
6-9). But in general the religious preparation of the 
world is negative rather than positive,' The substance 

u ii hiRoiic religion, but of tbe historic Cbriet as the centra of Christi- 
uiit/. Cf. OQ Cilia Utter point Holtzmann, op. cit. II. p. 317. 

' It ie iatereBting to staij Paul's liew of the religious preparation of 
the world for Christ. Sharply as be makes the contrast hetween Chriet 
(bj which he means the historic Christ) and all that precedes (Rom. xri. 
35, 36 1 S Cor. iii. 6 ; Gal, ir, i ; Eph. i, 9, 10 ; iii. 5 ; CoL i, 26), he jet 
Tecogniies Tariona lines of preparation. There is 

(I ) Ad eternal purpose, which inclndes the specific choice of some men, 
and nina through all hiatorj, 

(3) A definite revelation in the form of promise aod propbecj of the 
Christ to come. This antedates the law, and is wrought into it (circum- 
cision a seal of Abraham's faith before the law). 

[3] A natore capable of receiviug Christ and restless withontHim, 
This appears from Rom. rii. 

(i) The entire legal dispensation as a ne^tire preparation for Cbrist, 

(5) An actual participation in the person of Abraham of the righteous- 
ness of faith, 

(S) Back of all is tbe actiTitjr of the pte-exiatent Christ, Cf, esp, 
I Cor. viii. 6 ; x. 3, 4, 

Ib n«w of thete fact* «• mnst be careful oot to exaggerate the nega- 
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of all the religions, Jewish as well as Gentile, is a legal 
righteouaness as unattainable as it is lofty (Kom. iiL 19, 
20). Wherever it is found, law is but a schoolmaster 
to bring men to Christ (GaL iii. 24), a revelation of 
need rather than a power able to satisfy need. Only 
when we rise to the heights of a true philosophy, and 
see all things in their large relations, do we perceive that 
law too has its divine function as part of the great 
process by which God is training mankind for the higher 
life of the kingdom of God (Gal. iii. 23-iv. 7 ; Rom. 
ix.-zi). Looked at from this point of view, as the end 
for which the universe exists, Christianity is to Paul 
as old as the creation (Eph. i. 9, 10 ; Col. i. 17). But 
as a historic religion contrasted with others it is wholly 
new (Gal. iv. 4). 

It is not possible here, nor is it necessary, to enter 
into the theology of PauL Interesting as are the ques- 
tions which may be raised as to the meaning of justifica^ 
tion by faith, as to the nature of Christ's person, and 
the significance of His atonement, their answers do 
not affect the substance of Paul's teaching, so far aa 
it alone concerns us here. To Paul, we repeat, the new- 
ness of Christianity consists in the fact that through 
Christ there has entered into the world a new power, able 
to realize, and progressively realizing, in men that life 

tive fflKtnrsB in Pant's view at the pTe-Cbrietifui prepaTatioa. Side bj- 
lide with the lair aod the caireat legalistic religion (Jndaiam. Gal. i. U), 
in which he had been tFaiaed, tbere nu the wider positive prepanitioD, 
which incladed not merelj the promiae, but also some foretutes in 
experience, on the part of chosen individuals, of God's fathetlj and 
foigiriag grace. 
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of filial dependence upon G-od in holiness and love which 
is at once the ideal of religion and the end for which the 
world exists. Sharing this life, one becomes pOBsessor 
here and now of a new divine nature (2 Cor. v. 17), and 
the glories still to be revealed in the future are only the 
outworking of spiritual principles and forces already 
active in present Christian experience (Rom. viii. 11). 
Thus the absoluteness of Christianity to Paul centres 
in the person of its founder. In Him is revealed the 
mystery of God which had been hidden from the foun- 
dation of the worid (Rom. xvi. 25 ; Eph. iii. 5) ; through 
Him is reahzed the purpose of God in the creation of a 
Bpiritual society, whose bond of union is the possession 
of a divine life like that of Christ (Rom. viii. ; 1 Cor. 
xii. 12 sq. ; Eph. iv.). 



3. The Answer of the Letter to the Hehrewt} 

The vrriter to the Hebrews also emphasizes the new- 
ness of Christianity (viii. 6 ; xii. 24). To him, aa to 
Paul, there is a sharp contrast between Judaism and 
Christianity (i. 1, 2). But, unlike Paul, he makes the 
contrast, not between the positive and the negative, but 
between the partial and the complete (viii. 1-13 ; ix. 
23 ; I. 1). What the institutions of Israel imperfectly 

' On the theology of Hebrews, coDsult McGiffert, Apostolic Ai/e, p. 4B3 
15, J M^n^goz, La Theblogie de I'Epiirt aux ff^braix; Riolim, Der Lehr- 
btgriffda HAratrbrlift ; Weatcott, Thi Epistle to the ffebteua ; Stevena, 
Thtologii af the New Teilatnml, p. 483 sq., especially p. 490 17. ; Gould, 
Biblical Thtotogy of the New Testament, p. 1 60 iq. ; and especislly HoUz- 
msnii, NeaUitamaUlicie Tbtalagie, II. pp. 28I-30S. 
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shadowed fortli (viii. 5), that Christ has clearly revealed. 
He is the fulfilment of which they were the prophecy, 
the completion of which they were the beginning.' So 
far as they went, they were right (v. 4) ; and so far as 
they went, they were effective (ix. 13). They offered 
a genuine even though a limited salvation. They could 
and did purify from ceremonial defilement (ii. 10, 13) ; 
but for ain they could not atone (ix. 9). Hence the 
need of Christ, the great High Priest (iv. 14), the 
author of an eternal salvation (v. 9), the one in whom 
all the hopes of the past are realized and all its long- 
ings satisfied (iv. 14-16). To the writer to the Hebrews 
the newness of Christianity consists in the fact that 
it provides this perfect Saviour (v. 9 ; cf . verse 2 ; 
vii. 16), and the absoluteness of Christianity is found 
in the perfection of the salvation which He brings 
(ii. 3 ; ix. 12) ; the fact that after Christ there remains 
no higher principle still to be revealed (vi. 4-8; 
vii. 28; ix. 12, 26, "once for all"; x. 10,12; x. 26; 
xiii. 8).» 

1 Cf. Holtimuin, op. cit. p. 300. "Letiterea (dai Werk dM Chrirtoi) 
lieiteht einfsch in HemtellnQi; nnd Verwirklichnng dewien, wsb dnrch 
die Schatteabilder der olttest. SuhDacstalt aogedendet war, nod die 
Beweiakraft der ganzen Argumentation reicht genan ebeoio weit, als die 
Ueboriengnng von der gottlichen Hetkniift dei moaaischen Opfetcultns 
(cf. ix. 32), TDD der slilineDdeii Kraft des Opferblntes, and ron der 
typischeo Bedeatnng dss Opfeiritaftis reicht," etc. 

' Tlie conception of Cbriatiaoity id the Letter to the Hebrews diffen 
from that of Paul in seTeral important particniara. Perhaps the most 
□QtiCMible is the greater streaa laid Qpon the eachatological. To iXa aatbot 
aalTStioa lies wholly in the fatnre, ai a prize to be won through fiith- 
fnlueu and obedience. The element of mjntic nnion with Chiiit on 
which Panl lays lo mnch stress is not emphasized. Hope rather tban 
expeiience is the dominutt note of the letter. Faith it tmit in God'f 
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It is clear that, in apite of all difEerencea of detail, the 
answers of both Paul and the writer to the Hebrews 
belong to the same general class. Both regard Chria- 
tianity as a distinctly new religion. Both see in it a 
higher stage in the religious history of mankind. Both 
connect the advance with the person and work of its 
founder. For both the absoluteness of Christianity 
centres in the pereon of Christ.' 

promise laChei thmn vital nnion with the present Christ. Christ U 

Saviour because 
(a) Ha levealB God's will as the piopheta did not (i. 1, 2). 
(h) He makes the one perfect aacrilice for sin (x, IS ; rii. HH ; ix. IS), 
But especiall}' because 

)D, with its brotherhood in temptation and 
;ec of the world to come (ii. 5), and therefore 
God tbroQgh Him, the great High Prieat, of 



(e) Throngh the 
■afFering, He liax become i 
can assure those who comi 
eternal salvatioa (r, 9), 

Id answer to Che questic 
the old, the writer answer 

(1) In God's purpose it 

(2) The old is gireD to 
the law a shadow of the good things 
thinga). The writer here conceives of the lavr 



\ what is the relation of Che new eoTeaant to 
wiCh Paol 

.Dtedates it (Melchizedek). 
tjpify and Co foreshadow it [ef. viiL 5 ; x. 1, 
the very image nf the 
■Ij than Paol, 



as the Mosaic ceremonial law, and regards it as having a fuaction which 
is positive as well as negative. 

To the author of Hebrews, as to Paul, Christianity centres in the his- 
toric Christ. As Co Che fate of those before Christ, the writer does not 
speak cleartj, though it. 6 wonld seem to implj that Cbej ware reaponsi- 
bie for their failora. 

' The same is true in substance of the other great tjpe of thought 
contained within the New Testament — the Johannine, In spite of Cbe 
many points of similarity which may ba pointed out between the treat- 
ment of the Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel, and that of the Letter 
of Barnabas (Cf. Holtzmann, op. cit. IL p. 356), it ia yet tme that in the 
main point at issue, John stands with Paul and Hebrews rather than 
with Bamabai. Not only doei he contrast Christianitj with all preceding 
revelations of God as the absolute religion (i. IT), but he recognises 
an earlier if leas perfect working of the l>agos in hiaCory (Prologne), 
■id expressly admits Che divine authority and special prerogatives of 
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Very different is it with another class of answers. 
In these Christianity is regarded simply as the republi- 
cation or explanation of a religion already fully revealed, 
but misonderstood. Christ is conceived less as a saviour 
than as a teacher, and a teacher of old truths at that. 
We may take the Letter of Bamabaa as type of this 
clasa. 



4, The Amwer of the Letter of Bamahaiy 

' The Letter of Barnabas is specially interesting beoauae 
it is a deflnit* discussion of the problem now under 
consideration. Its theme is the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism,* ita practical aim to show what attitude 
Christians ought to take toward their former co-religion- 

tbe Jewish religion (iv. 22). He agrees farther with Paul and the writer 
to the Hebrews in the great importuice which he attnchea to the incarna- 
tion, and in bis eonstant emphasis npon the trae hamaDitj of Christ. But 
a discussion of the Johaonino theology Kea hejond our present purpose. 

Cf. Holtimann, op. cit, II. p, 354 sq.; Stevens, Joliannine Theology; 
HcGlffert, Apostolic Age, p. 487 iq.; Benss, Hisloire de la Thtblogit 
Chr^tnnt, IT. p. A18 sq, 

1 On Bsmabaa, cf. the editions of Gebhardl and Harnack iPatrum 
Apnilolicarum opera I. Ft.Tl. LipsitB, 1B7S| ; Funk (Tubingen, 1887) ; and 
Lightfoot and Harmer {Apoilolic Fathers, Londoo, 1691). Earlier edi- 
tions by Miiller (Leipzig, 1869) ; llilgecfeld (1666, 1677^); and Cunning- 
bam (London, ISTT). 

Translations in the Aiite-Nic«ne Fathers (ed. Coxe), Vol. I, p. 1S7 
17. ; and in Lightfoot and Banner, op. cit, p. S69 sq. 

Cf. alao Milligan in Smith and Wace, Diclionars of Chriitian Biography, 
I. p. SGO ; Harnack in Hercog, Real Enci/klopSdie*, 11. p. 410 tq.; Light- 
foot, EpirtU of Clemml, II, p. 503 J5. ; Vblter tn JahT. JUr prot. TkaA., 
1868, p. 106 eq.; Harnack, Geichickte der alt-chri$t, Litl. L p. SB tq,; 
Chronologie, I. p. 410; J. Weiss, Der Barnabaibrief. Berlin, 1S8S. 

For the earlier Bibliograph;, see Oebhaidt and Hamaok, op. cit, p. xL 

' Cf. chaps. ii.-iT. 
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ieto.' In his treatment of both these questions the 
author goes a way of his own.^ 

To Barnabas there is no difference in principle be- 
tween the religion of Christ and that of the Old Testa- 
ment. They differ neither in kind nor in degree. There 
is but one religion, the Christian. It is a spiritual re- 
ligion (iv. 11), without forms and ceremonies, without 
temple (xvi. 1) or sacrifices (ii. 4) ; a religion of obe- 
dience and aonship (iv. 9, 11; vi. 11), in hope of the 
promised salvation (vi. 9, 19) which Christ, the divine 
Saviour, who has abolished death by His sacrifice 
(v. 6), shall one day reveal. This spiritual religion, 
we repeat, the Old Testament clearly reveals, not 
merely in its essential principles, bat in its details 
(chaps, vi.— xvi.). But the Jews, because of their 
sin (xiv. 1), and also in fulfilment of the divine pur- 
pose (xiii.), did not understand the Old Testament.^ 
They misinterpreted its teachings, did not conform to 
its precepts, and hence . failed to enjoy its blessings. 
They took literally the precepts of the ceremonial law 
which required a spiritual (i.e. allegorical) interpreta- 

• Cf. iii, 6. Tet note that th« dangnr which the author haa in mind 
if ehieSj theoretical. It is that of b, mignuderHtaiiiling of the nstaie of 
the Chcietiao lav, rather than sach an abandonment as threatens the 
Galatians to whom PbdI writes. 

' On the DOTeltj of Barnahas' treatment, see Harnack. in Herzog, op. 
cil. p. 413, "Das AT — und das ist an gicb noeh nichts anffallendes — 
wird dem geschicbtlichen Bodea rollig sDtiogeD, and als ein allein den 
Chriiten gehiirigee Bucb betrachtet: aber die konseqnente Dnrchflihrnsg 
des Gedanlcene, die jiidiache Yeiwertang de* AT sei eine Tom Teofel 
eingegebene Verdrehnng desselbea gewesen, ist dem Vetfaater eigeatiim- 
lich." Cf. Ckronoiogie, I, p. 413. 

■ I. IS; "Bn( whence should thej perceire or nndentand theae 
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tion.' Hence the Old Testament remained a sealed book 
in their hands until Christ came. The purpose of His 
coining was to diaclose the meaning which had hitherto 
been obscured, to show that the Jewish claim to the 
possession of a divine covenant was a false one (iv. ; 
xiii. ; ziv.), and to transfer to His true people (the 
Ciiristians) the blessings which are rightfully theirs 
(iv. 6 ; xiv. 4).' 

It is clear that, in spite of superficial resemblances, 
this view of Christianity differs radically from both of 
those which we have been coasidering. To both Paul 
and the writer to the Hebrews, Christianity represents 
a distinctly higher stage in the development of religion. 
In both it succeeds true but imperfect forms. Both, 
therefore, have to face the question, What is the new 
which Christianity brings, and what is its relation 

> The Istter is deTOted to Eliowing this in detail. Cf. the caae of tha 
Mtcriflcea (ii.). futs (iii.), ciicnmciaion (ix.), aDcleau meata (x.). Sabbath 
(XT.), temple («vi.). 

' Id bis article on Barnabag in Her^^ng. op. nil,, p. 413, Harnack givBt » 
faTorable estimate of the ChriatiaDiC)' of our lattsr. He goes bo far aa bo 
■37 that no one of the Apoatolic Fachers LmdeiBtood Panl'i docCrJoe of sal. 
vatioD B8 well as Barnabas. With all recagnitioa of the genninelf Panl- 
ine elements contained in his teaching (e.ij, Christianity a spiritnal 
religion of obedience and sonahtp ; Chriat not only teacher but aavioar ; 
rerognition of the poaitive significance o{ Chriat'a death in bringinR about 
■alvation; Chriatians new creatures in Him, a apiritnal temple in which 
God dwella, etc.), we cannot help feeling that it is easy to exaggorata the 
points of similarity. The troths to which we have referred are rather 
relicB of an earlier type of thonght preserTed tbroiiKh reverence than in- 
tegral elements in the author's own world of thought. Both the wide out- 
look and the hiatorjc asnae of Paul are gone. Chiiatianity is primarily 
law, not gospel; and salvation, which Ilea in th« fnttue. is conditioned 
npon obedience and may be loet. Here th« letter is much doeer to H«- 
brews than to Paol, Bat in the main point which here alone concerna ni 
it differs from both. 
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to the old ? This problem does not exist for Barna- 
bas. By his uncritical identification of Christianity 
and (true) Judaism, and his denial to the latter in it* 
historic forms of the relative right which both Paul and 
the author of Hebrews admit, he sweeps away all diffi- 
culties, and presents Christianity as the one true religion 
in absolute contrast to all preceding forms of religion 
as false. The elements of growth and progress so 
prominent in the teaching of the great apostle — it 
may be added, in the teaching of our Lord Himself — 
are overlooked or denied ; and so the true significance 
of Christianity, aa a historic religion, is obscured. There 
is but one religion, the Christian, which has existed 
unchanged from the beginning. The absolutenesB of 
Christianity is the absoluteness of all divine truth, which, 
just because it is divine, is eternal and unchanging. 

If we ask for the explanation of so strange a miscon- 
ception meeting us thus early in Christian history, ^ 
it is not easy to give the answer. Doubtless many 
causes had their influence. The absence of the historic 
spirit which is so characteristic of the entire period with 
which we have to do, and which vitiates so much of the 
interpretation of exegetes otherwise learned and sincere ; 
the self- consciousness of a church grown strong enough 
to stand upon its own feet, and arrogantly asserting its 
superior right to the Jewish Scriptnres over those from 
whom it had first received thera ; above all, the idea, 
deep rooted in the philosophy of the time and the source 
of many errors, of God as the unchanging one, the Ab- 

' The date af Banisbas is disputed. Lightfoot dates it aailjIbetirBiB 
?0 and 79); Hacnack {Chronologit) Ute (aboaC ISO), 
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solute, whose utterance is ever the same* — all these 
causes, doubtless, with others less easy to recognize^ 
worked together to bring the author to a positioa so far 
removed, both in justice and charity, from that of the 
earliest Christian teachers. But whatever the cause, the 
effect was disastrous. A view of Christianity so unhis- 
torical could not but be the parent of many errors, and 
so indeed it proved. 

The three answers which we have thus briefly passed 
in review are typical of the chief methods of treatment 
which meet us in the later history. On the one hand, 
we have the effort to conceive Christianity as a historic 
religion, and to reconcile belief in its absoluteness with 
a recognition of the relative right of other, though im- 
perfect, forms. Tliia in turn may take two forma, 
according as the religious preparation for Christianity 
is conceived (with Paul) as mainly negative, and Christ 
is thought of aa having introduced into the world a type 
of religion which did not exist before, or as stress is laid 
(with the Letter to the Hebrews) on the positive 
elements in the pre-Christian preparation, and Christian- 
ity thought of as the completion and fulfilment of a 
religious ideal already partially, though imperfectly, 
known. On the other band, we have the uncritical 
identification of historic Christianity with all true 
religion, and the denial of any right, even a relative one, 

1 Ligbttoot (Ckment. II, p. &04) c&tla attention to the AlexaadriaaUni 
nt the Epiatle. While the speculative iutereitC ia subordinated to the prac- 
tica], the world of thought ont of which the letter cornea is that familiar 
to the philosophical Hchoole of Aleximdria. Far a later illustration, cf. 
Bngelhardt, Chrittenlum Juilini, p. 153, and refereiices, especiillj p. SSS, 
" Joatin lebt and webt," etc. 
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in other forms of faith. Where this is the case, instead 
of the historical method of Paul aud the author of 
Hebrews, who seek to show the superiority of Chris- 
tianity by comparing it in detail with earlier forms of 
religion, we have the affirmation of its absoluteness on 
a priori grounds, as au inference from the divine per- 
fection, and the consequent denial of all elements of 
growth or progress in divine revelation. It is this 
latter method which has become characteristic of the 
type of thought which we know as Catholicism. 



5. The Catholic Conception of Chrittianity. 

One of the most striking facts in Christian history is 
the early disappearance of the PauUne conception of 
Christianity. With the growth of the Catholic church, 
and its assumption of authority and infallibility, other 
influences become controlling. The letters of Paul are 
canonized, but their teaching ia misinterpreted or over- 
looked.* The view of Christianity which meets us in 
the writings of the Catholic Fathers tends more and 
more to follow the lines of the Letter of Barnabas.* 
There is but one religion, the Christian, which has 
existed unchanged from the beginning. The nature 
of this religion Christ and His apostles have clearly 

' Od the tnues of Paalinism in the earl; church, cf. Hunack io Zeit- 
irhrifl far ThfiAogie and KIrcke, I. " GeBchichte der Lehre tod dei Selig- 
keit allein dnrch den Glanben in der tJten Eirche," 

' Barnabas ii here used aimplj as a upteientative of the tendency 
which ignorea the difference betweea the Old Testament aud Chriitiaoitj, 
and carries back the latter to the begimiiiig of thing*. This new ta 
consistent with great variety of treatment in dMaiL 
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revealed, and over it the church through her bishops 
and unchanging tradition stands guard. Whatever 
the church is and teaches, that is apostolic, eternal, 
Christian. The elements of giowth and progress 
implied both in Paul and in the Letter to the Hebrews 
are lost sight of, and, what is worse, the significance of 
the historic Christ is obscured. To be a Christian means 
no longer to be a disciple of Christ, a partaker of the 
divine life which He imparts, but a son of mother 
church, dependent upon her for forgiveness and salva- 
tion, accepting as Christian whatever she has made 
known. Even so spiritual a man as Augustine is 
powerless to resist this conception of Christianity- 
It does not fall within the scope of this essay to 
follow the rise of the Catholic conception in detail. 
Hamack has traced the steps in his DogmeTtgesekichte,^ 
and it is not necessary to reproduce them here. The 
process was a gradual one, and marked by many sur- 
vivals and inconsistencies. Among the writere of the 
second and third and even of the fourth centuries we 
still find much freedom in the treatment of Christianity. 
Not only does the positive conception vary,' hut the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism is very differently 
conceived. The chief points of view represented are 
the following : — 

1. That which regards Christianity as something 

' Pt. I Bk. U cimpa. i.-iii. Cf. also Loofi, Dogmtngtichidat, p. 74 
#j. ; MoGifEert, Primitivt and Catholic Chn'ilianitg, New York, 1893. 

1 Compaie the realistic theology of IrentcaB and the school of Alia 
Minor with the tj'pe of thoaght represented fay Justin aod the ApologlRi ; 
or again, ths Chilium of TertsUiim nith the apirituftl eichatology of the 
AlesondriDM. 
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absolutely new, and, with historical Judaism, rejecta the 
Old Testament itaelf (e.g. Marcion and the Gnoatics). 

2. That which identifies Cliristianity and true Judaism, 
regarding the former as going back to the creation, and 
claiming the prophets and lawgivers of Israel as 
Christian teachers (so Justin, and the Apologists in 
general). 

3. That which recognizes the divine revelation to 
Israel, jet regaida it as belonging to a preparatory and 
lower dispensation {e.g. Irenajus). 

4. That which regards historic Christianity itself as 
but a passing stage in divine revelation destined at last 
to be outgrown and superseded (e. g. Origeu), 

1. In Gnosticism' we have the contrast between 
Christianity and all preceding forms of religion expressed 
in the strongest terms. The God of the Old Testament, 
or Demiurge, is distinguished from the Supreme Being 
who has revealed Himself in Christ, and the authority 
of the Jewish Scriptures is rejected. If we would learn 
what is Christian, we must seek our information from 
the tradition of the apostles, preserved partly in the 
writings' which bear their names, partly in the esoteric 
teaching of their disciples. It would carry us too far 
to enter into the details of the various Gnostic systems. 
Here it is sufficient to say that, for all their fantastic 
exa^eration, they represent a serious attempt to do 
justice to the uniqueness of Christianity as a historic 
religion." This is equdly true of Marcion, in whose 

1 Ob OnoUiciam, cf. HuDBck, Dogmaijachichtt, Fc, I. Bk. I, chap, ir. 
* Ct. FiiDJer, Bitter^ of the ChrMan PhitoKphy of Etiigion, Eng. tr.. 
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sharp contrast between ths Old Testament and the New, 
we find at once a reminiscence and an ex^geration of 
PauUnism.^ 

2. Justia'a^ view of Christianity has many resem- 
blances to that of Bamabaa. Salvation is used in a 
purely eachatological sense. The great significance of 
revelation hes in the fact that it discloses the conditions 
upon the fulfilment of which salvation depends. Such 
revelation was given not merelj* by Christ, and by the 
Old Testament prophets who foretold His coming, but 
also by the Greek philosophers, who performed a similar 
function among the Gentiles.^ The operation of the 
Logos is universal, aud those who have lived according 
to His teachings (as, for example, Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and many others) are Chriatians, even though they have 
been reputed atheists.* As to the question why Christ's 
coming was necessary, since the teaching of prophets and 
philosophers was sufficient for salvation without Him, 
Justiu has no clear answer. Engelhardt holds that the 
only answer consistent with his premises would be 
that the appearance of Christ sealed the truth of the 
prophets' words, and so gave them an authority which 
they could not else have obtained. Through Christ the 
Jewish Scriptures become in the strict sense Christian 
writings. Yet, in spite of Ms high estimate of the Old 
Testament, Justiu has as httle appreciation as Barnabas 
of the place held by the Jewish religion in the hiatoiy 

* On Marcioii, ct. Haraack, op. at, Pt. 1 Bk. I, chap. v. 

1 Od JoBiin, c(. Ecgelhardt, Daa Chriitaitum Jaitim (Erlugen, 1878), 
npecialljr pp. 167 iq, ; aio sq. ; iU& tq. 

* Apol. 1. 30, 44. 

* Apul.l.4a- II, 10. 
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of redemption. So far as the Mosaic law is true, it is 
identical with Christ's teaching in the New Covenant, 
So far as it contains temporary and external precepts 
(e. g, circumcision, Sabbaths, feasts, etc.), it was given 
because of the hardness of the Jews' hearts, to mark 
the fact that they are not really the true people of God.' 
It follows from the unchangeableness of God that His 
teaching is ever the same.^ Ifet there is this difference 
between Christ and all earlier teachers, that in Him the 
whole Logos became incarnate, which gives to His teach- 
ing a completeness and finahty which theirs had not.* 

A like unfavorable view of the Jewish religion meeta 
us in the epistle to Diognetus, where it is maintained 
that the entire sacrificial system was a mistake. The 
same is true of the other ceremonial provisions of the 
Jevrish law (e. g. the distinction of meats, the Sabbath, 
circuniciBion, fasting, new moons, etc.), all of which 
are " ridiculous and unworthy of notice." * 

Later apologists simply identify Christian doctrine 
with the teaching of the Old Testament, and see in the 
superior antiquity of the latter over the writings of the 
Greek philosophers a proof that the " Chiistian philos- 
ophy " is more ancient than that of the Greeks.^ 

1 Ct Dialogue, 16, 19. 

" Cf. Engelhardt, op. cil. p, 853. 

' Apol. U. 10. 

' Cf. chapa. iii. and i'. 

■ So Tatiui, Oratio, 31, Moses more lucient than Homei; cf. 40; 
Theuphilus, Ad Aatol;/cam, III. 9, the Christian law in the Old Testament ; 
SO, tho superior antiquity of Moses; and af the propheCa, 23, 36, and 
especially' 29, "the aatiqaitj' of the prophetical writings and the divinitj 

An inteicBting exception to this oiibutOTiMl method u fonnd is Atii- 
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3. Of all the Catholic Fathers Irenaeue ' most clearlj 
apprehended the question, What is new in Christianity ? 
This was forced upon him by the Gnostic rejection of 
the Old Testament. In his answer to the question, he 
shows in a most interesting way at once his dependence 
upon Paul and his departure from his teaching. 

According to Irenfeus, there were several distinct 
covenants made by God. His estimate of their number 
varies. Sometimes he reckons four (Adam, Noah, 
[Abraham], Moses, Christ) ; more often only two. He 
regards the study of the differences between these as a 
legitimate subject for churchly (i. e. ortliodox) Gnosis," 
There is both agreement and difference. Yet the differ- 
ence is only relative, since the two are " of the same 
nature." ' 

If we ask more particularly wherein consists the su- 
periority of the New Covenant, we find several advan- 
tages. In the first place it is universal,* Again, it 
includes a purification of the moral law revealed in the 
Decalogue, and its separation from the ceremonial ele- 
ments with which it had been united in the Jewish dis- 
pensation.^ Finally, it brings with it the reward for 
which the saints in the Old Testament were obhged to 
tides, one of the eacliest of the Apologists. He distinguishes the Jews m 
ApproaciitDg tlie truth " more than oil tlie nations, especially in that tbej 
worship God, and not Ilia works," yet muntaiDe that " aereilhelesa thej 
too erred from tme knowledge " (H). 

' On Itenioiw, ct. the careful study of Werner, Dtr Paulinitmut da 
Itouxu) (in Textt und UtUerauchungen. Vol. VI.), especially pp. i79-a02 
{Die getchidillidit Sttilmvi des HeUtatrktt CkritU). 

* Contra Haer. L X. 3, 

■ Eiuidtn vtbOantuu, IV. U. 2. Cf.IU.wi tS. 

* IV, ix. a. 

* IV. iiiu 1-4. 
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w&it.i All of these are connected with the coming of 
Christ. Asked how he meets the Gnostic objection, 
Quid igitur dominus veniens attulitf He answers, 
Cognogcite, quoniam omnem novitatem attulit semettpgum 
afferens? 

To Irenaeu3, as to Paul, the ceremonial law is a school- 
master to bring the Jews to Christ. Yet when we 
examine more closely, the similarity is only external. 
Paul contrasts law and grace ; Irensus, the ceremonial 
and the moral law. The moral law was revealed to 
Abraham. Moses added the ceremonial law as a tem- 
porary matter because of the hardness of the Jews' 
hearts. Christ did away with ceremonies and restored 
the moral law in its purity as a law of freedom, ly 
which henceforth man is to be justified.^ Ireneeus 
knows nothing of justification in the Pauline sense ; a 
justification by faith alone, apart from the works of the 
law. As has more than once been remarked of hia 
Paulinism, " The hands are the hands of Esau, but the 
voice is the voice of Jacob." * 

1 IV. xxxiv. 1. Cf. Werner, op. cit. p. 186. 

' Ibid. Cf. Ignatius, Ad Phil. 9. " Tbe priosts likawise ware good, bnt 
better is the higli priest, Co ohom is comiaitted the holj of holies ; for to 
Him alone are connnitted the hidden thiogs of God ; He Himself being 
the door of the Father throngh which Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
enter !□, and Che Prophets, and the whole Chnrcb ; all these things com' 
bine in the unity of God. But the Gospel hath a singular pre-eminence 
in the Advent'of the Savionr, even onr Lord Jesna Christ, and His passion 
and resnrrection. For the beloved prophets in their preaching pointed to 
Hini ; bat Che Gospel is the completion of immortal it j." (Lightfoot's tr. 
Apostolic Father, 1S91). Cf. also Ad Magn., 10, where we find the earli- 
aat use of the word x^umaiitrfiJi. 

» IV. xxxiv. 4, I'ivificatTii Ux. 

t Wprner. op. cit. p. 90S. 
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4. Still a different position is held by Origen.^ Sum- 
ming up in his own person all the tendencies of that 
many-sided age, he weaves them into a unity, which 
is as striking as it is original. Against the Gnostics 
he maintains the importance of historic revelation, and 
defends the Old Testament as one step in the process 
of God's self-communication to man.^ With Irenseua 
he admits that the revelation of Christ is a higher 
stage in that communication.^ But to him Christ 
Himself is not final. However important it may be for 
men to accept Him as Saviour, and to believe the truths 
which He taught, and to which the church in her dogmas 

■ On Origen, beBidee'tbe older wofks o( Bedepennbg and Thomaains, 
cf. Bigg, Christian Ptalimitti of Alexandria (Oxford, 1886), p. 115 sy. ; 
HaLTDack, DogmengtMckidite, Ft. I. Bk. IL chap. vi. ; Allan, Ctmlinuilg aj 
ChriUian Thought (BasCon, 1S90), chap. i. p. TO iq. ; Dcuis, De la PhiUa- 
ophit d'Origini (Paris, 1884). 

> Origeo diBttagniBhee fonr sCages of divioe revelation. Three uf these 
are pa^t, the law of nature, the law of Moses, and the Gospel, " A 
foQCth is still to come. It is Che Eternal Gospel," (Bigg, p. 201 and 
note.) In his view of the first two he agrees with his master, Clement. 
(Cf. Strom., I. 5, where we read that " philosophy was a schoolmaster to 
bring the Hellenic mind, as the law, the Hebrews, to Christ,") Yet as 
compared with Clement he had a less favorable view of what had actnally 
been accomplished through the preparatoij Tevelationn, This is espe- 
cially noticeable in his estimate of Greek philosophy, Cf, Harnack, Dog- 
menge$chichte\ Vol, 1, p. 605 and note, Eng, tr. U, p, 334. 

■ ThiB is the more remarkable siace Origen 'a doctrine of a double stan- 
dard would seem to reduce Christ in substance to the level of other 
teachers. It is the distinction of the Gospel, on the one hand from eternal 
truth, an Che other from its preparatory stages, which is characteristic in 
Origen'a teaching. Cf. Harnack, op. cit, I, p, 610, " Aber das Neue waa 
weder CelaoB noch Porphyrins anerkennen konnten, liegt daria, daas die 
eine Religioo auch in ibrer mythischen Form als eiozigarttg und guttlich 
anerkaont ist, und darauf gedrnngan wird, dasa alio Menachen, aoweit sie 
uicht snr hochatea Erkenntniss gelangeo kiinoen, aich dicBor mythischen 
Religion und keiaeranderen zu unteiweifen haben," [|Eng,tr. II. p. 340.^ 
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bears witness,' it is a mistake to rest upon these as 
though they were God's last word. As a matter of fact, 
they ara but symbols of eternal truths, elementary les- 
sons designed for the help of the many, till through the 
instruction of the divine Logos they have been initiated 
into that Gnosis which is the privilege of the perfect' 
Thus side by side with the law and the Gospel, Origan 
recognizes as the supreme revelation of God, a new 
eternal Gospel, and regards historic Christianity itself as 
but a passing stage destined at last to be superseded and 
outgrown.^ 

It is to Origen more than to any other single man 
that the church owed her victory over Gnosticism. 
This was due to the fact that he opposed it not from 
without, by force, but from within, with the subtler 
weapons of understanding and sympathy. It was be- 
cause he had spiritually appropriated the elements of 
truth in Gnosticism that he was able to expose its exag- 
geration and error. But here, as so often, the defender 
of the faith proved unable to maintain his own ortho- 
doxy. The church which bad profited by the services 
of the great apologist to establish herself upon new 
heights of intellectual security made haste to throw 
down the scaffold by which she had mounted. Origen 's 
distinction between historic fajth and eternal truth 
proved as unacceptable as the more pronounced dualism 

1 On the place held b; the creed in Origin's aystem, cf. the Intiodoctiou 
to the Dt Frincipiit. 

■ Cf. Ci-fsm.iii. 78; Comnt. i"ri JiA. i.9 (sd. Lommatach I. p. 20). 

' We shall meet the aanie thonght more thao once again (e. ij. in the 
Middle Ages, id Joacliiin of FlQiia, and in NicholM of Cnaa; in more 
modern times, in Leasing). 
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of the Gnostics, and more and more esHential ChriBtian- 
ity came to be identified with the existing institutions 
and dogmas of the Catholic church. 

Nor was this all. With the rejection by the church of 
the Gnostic depreciation of the Old Testament, and its 
union with the New as part of a single codex of divine 
revelation, the sense of the relative right and signifi- 
cance of the Jewish economy tended more and more to 
fall into the background. The question so clearly 
raised by Irenteus as to the difference between the Old 
and the New Testaments, and the reason for the superi- 
ority of the second over the first, had less and less inter- 
eat for bis successors. More and more the view-point 
of Justin and of Barnabas becomes controlling, and 
Christianity, which, in all its essentials is conceived to 
be clearly revealed in the Old Testament, is carried 
back to the very creation of the world. The classical 
illustration of this is to be found in the great text-book 
of Catholic Christianity, Augustine's " City of God," ' 

The " City of God " is all the more instructive be- 
cause it is in form a historical work. In it Augustine 
proposes to recount the history of the two opposing 
powers which since the beginning of time have contended 

• On AQgiut!n« cf. Hamack, DogmmgachidOx *, Vol IIL chaps, iii. mnd 
ir. and especially the aote on p. 113 sq. Eng. tr. V. p. 1 9& iq. The reuou 
why the histaric ChcisC plays to nmall aiole in Aagnatine's doctrine li«a in 
the fact "dasa Angnstia bei allem FortBcdHtt to der ErkeantQiM den 
Fuitschrict znr GsBchichte doch nicht gemacht hal. Dor gruase Ppycho]- 
ogo IbC noch blind liafiir geireseD waa geBchichtlicbe Entwictelung ill, 
wax die PeraoD in der GeHbichte leistet, nnd wbb die Qeichichte der 
Meaacbheit geleiatet bat," (p. lU, En;;, tr. V. p. 126). On Aagnstine'i 
pbiloBoptij of hiitorj, cf. Flint, Binary of the PhiloicjAy of Hillary 
(New York, 189i), p. 163 tq. 
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fair tie Bupremacy ot the univeree — the City of God 
and the City of Satan. Here, if anywhere, we might ex- 
pect to find a clear recognition of the different stages in 
religious deTclopment and above all, on indication of the 
distinctive features which have entered into the world 
through Cliriet. But any such expectation is destined 
to disappointment. The Christianity whose history is 
here recorded knows no progress. From the beginning 
it has existed substantially unchanged. It is defined in 
terms taken from the Old Testament.^ Ita members are 
not merely patriarchs and prophets, but also devout 
heathen." When Christ came its name was changed, 
but its substance remained the same.^ While the neces- 
eity of Christ's mediation was revealed to the heathen as 
well as to the Jews,* His coming made no real difference 
in the status of men. For us, as for the men of an ear- 
lier dispensation, salvation still lies in the future. The 
city of God is in heaven, not on earth. The church ia 
only a faint type of the glories that shall be. In com- 
parison with the life to come, that which we now live is 
" most wretched, be it filled with all blessings of body 
and aoul and external things," ^ and our present peace is 
" rather a solace of our misery than the positive enjoy- 
ment of felicity,'' ' 

So far as the positive conception of Christianity is 
concerned we find within Catholicism two great types 



* Aetrac. 1. xiii. 3 : " Res Ipu qu» nunc Christiuis religia noncnpatat, 
eiat apad antiqaoa, nee defuit ab iaitio generis hnmani, qnoiuqae ipso 
Chrittai reniret in earns, nnde vera raligio, qnm iam erat, etepit appellui 
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of thought, that of the Greek church and that of Ike 
Latin. In the former ' Christianity is conceived phyai- 
cally rather than ethically, as a new divine nature, 
immortal and incorruptible, of which one becomes par- 
taker through the sacramente, and by the possession of 
which one ia delivered from the corruption of this 
world and assured of a life of endless bliss hereafter.' 
The great interest in the doctiines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ is explained by the fact that they 
centre in the Incarnation ; that extraordinary event 
through which this impartation of divine life is con- 
ceived to be accomphshed.^ Here we have a reminis- 
cence of the earlier Christian view in which the person 
of the historic Christ is central. Yet in the later 
development, this primitive significance tended more 
and more to be lost. The doctrines are conceived as 
mysteries rising above reason, to be accepted because 
of the testimony of tradition, irrespective of their con- 
tent.* With the growing complexity of dogma, it 
became increasingly difficult for the plain man to under- 
stand its meaning, and the ethical and rational elements 

> On ths conception of Cbriatianily in the Greek church, cf. Haraack, 
Waia des Cliriatentumi, p. 119 »j., Eng. tr, p. 217 sq, and the appropriate 
MCtioua of his Doymengttchichte ; Domer, Dogmengtschiehte, pp. 2SI'S39 ; 
KafUn, Weieti des Chnatentums, p. 35B sq. ; Dogmatit, p. 64 tq. ; Sabatier, 
PJiiloiophU de la Religion, p. 333 sg, 

* Cf. Ifpiatins, Ad Eph. 20, " breaking one bread, which is the medicine 
of iramortalitj, and tbe antidote that we iboiilil not die but lire forever 
in Jesui Christ." Cf. also Ad Polycarp 3, " The prize is incorrnption and 
life etemaL" 

■ This aoteriological interest is especiallj apparent in Athtnasius. 

' A good illustration ia to be found in the fate of the Antioch Chris- 
tologj, in which a more historical conception of Che person of Christ 
4 for 1^ time in maintMning itwlt 
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BO prominent in the earlier theology fall more and more 
into the background.^ Religion resolves itself for 
earnest men into a mystic communion with God mediated 
through the sacraments,* and in place of the historic 
Christ we have the Catholic church, as a divinely 
appointed institution, set to mediate a supernatural 
salvation to men otherwise helpless and hopeless. 

In Roman Catholicism ^ the significance of the church 
is Btill further emphasized. Even the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are subordinate to the great 
dogma of the Church. To be a Christian means to be 
a submissive son of mother church, receiving at her 
hand whatever she may be pleased to impart. When 
we look more closely at the salvation thus mediated, 
we note several interesting points of difference. Greater 
stress is laid on the active virtues than is the case with 
the Greek church. To the Latin salvation, which lies 
wholly in the future, is a reward to be won through 
fidelity and obedience. It is not present experience of 
salvation which the church guarantees, but the promise 
of such experience in the future.* With this goes an 
increasing disposition to conceive of salvation in terms 
of law. The church is a legal institution which guar- 
antees rights, and the supreme Christian duty is to dis- 

1 Cf. the De Fide Orthodoxa of John of Damascns — the tjrpical 

•xample of Gteek nchoUuti; ism. 

' Cf. Harnack, Dogmengeacklchte, Ft. II. Bk. I. chap, x- 

' On Roman CatholkisTD, cf. Hamack, Wtsen dts Chriilenltimt, pp. 

1&3-1ST, Eng. tr, p, !46 )q,; and the appropriate Bectiona of hii Dog- 

mengeichichtt ; Dorner, DogmengeschidiU. pp. 350-394 ; Kaftao, Dogmatik, 

p. GS >q. 

* Cf. the pasBOgeB alread; cited from Aagostice's Cili/ of Gad (xii. 
SO, IT). 
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cover and to occupy the proper attitude to the final court 
of appeal.* In general we may say that the intellectual 
elements still so prominent in the Greek conception 
fall into the background, and are replaced by others 
that are ethical. Sin is guilt rather than corruption, 
and salvation forgiveness rather than change of nature.^ 
Yet for Latin no lees than for Greek, the sense of 
Christianity as a distinct historical religion is gone. 
Christ Himself is no longer the Jesus of the SynoptioB, 
or even the heavenly man of Paul, with whom we 
become one by faith, but the creator of the church, 
through which alone God is to be approached, and 
which, as we have seen from Augustine's " City of God," 
goes back to the beginning of things. 

It is true that on this common basis we find widely 
different views. Some writers still emphasize the ethical 
elements of Christianity. Others lay chief stress upon 
the sacraments with their mysterious efficacy. To some 
Christianity is a new law ; to others it is a divine life, 
of which man becomes a partaker through ecclesiastical 
mediation. Into the churchly conception, many elements 
of apostolic teaching are taken up, and in forms more 
or less distorted and inadequate, handed down as seeds 
of new life for the future. Add to this the ceaseless 
change which is the accompaniment of all growth, even 
if its subject be the church Catholic, and you find that 
the content of that which men call Christianity varies 

' Thia appears aotablj in connectioD witii the peniteDtial discipline. 
The entire Bjstem uf indulgeaces is buitt upon this conception of the 
charcti as a legal institution. 

' Here the inSaence of AiiguBtiue ii epoch-making. Cf. Hsmuh, 
DoSmeageacliichU', Vol. III. p. 183 «g„ Eng. tr. V. p. 303. 
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from age to age. lb comes to include submission to 
the pope, pilgrimages, worship of saints, Mariolatry, 
indulgences. It expresses its ideals in the monastery 
and the hermitage. It claims authority, not spiritual 
merely, but temporal, through the pope, Christ's vice- 
gerent on earth. Yet, through all this ceaseless flow 
of change cue permanent conception runs. Christianity 
is the absolute religion; unchanging, eternal, to be 
judged by no human standard, to be questioned by men 
at their peril, claiming and exercising through divine 
prerogative an unlimited authority over the hearts, the 
intellects, and the consciences of men. 

At the root of both these conceptions lies a view of 
God as the Absolute which isolates Him from the world, 
as a purely transcendent being, and as such conceives 
Him as raised above the laws of human thought and ex- 
perience, only to be known through the supernatural 
revelation which He has been pleased to impart to His 
church.' Where this is the case, it is impossible to 
relate Chiistianity rationally to other fonns of human 
tiiought and life. Between it and all other sides of 
human experience there is a great gulf fixed. ^ 

Fortunately not all who accepted the Catholic theory 
carried it to its logical consequences. Both in the Greek 
church and in the Latin we find men, who, while 
accepting the churchly principle, seek to conceive of 
Christianity in a manner at once more rational and more 
Bpiritool. Such are Athanasius, Basil, and the Gregoiiea 

1 Hunack, Dogmengtichichle? III. p. 112, note, Eog. ti. V. p. ISS tq.; 
n. p. 116 tq. Eng. tr. UI. p. S4I. 

' Heac« the importuic« of tbe tnjitic tjrpe of piet/ in Catholidim. 
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amoag the Greeks, and Augustine among the Latins. 
All of these seek to relate Christiaoity to other forms of 
human experience, and defend its peculiar doctrines bj 
showing theii' analogy with other and more familiar 
truths.' Especially significant is the service of Augus- 
tine, who by his emphasis upon the personal religious 
experience recalls many elements in the teaching of the 
great apostle, and proves a fountain of helpful and in- 
spiring influence for the future. 



6. Anticipations of a more Historical View in the 
Middle Age*. 

The view of Christianity which has been described as 
characteristic of Latin Catholicism maintained itself sub- 
stantially unchanged throughout the Middle Ages. We 
search the pages of the great schoolmen in vain for any 
evidence that they apprehended the historical questions 
which engage our present interest. Here and there in 
some obscure comer of a great Suvima, we find a remi- 
niacence of an earlier and better view. Thus in the 
midst of St. Thomas' discussion of the divine law, we 
suddenly come upon a modest section in which the 
question is proposed whether the new law (t. e. the 
Christian) is different from the old (i. e. that of Moses), 
and if so, in what respect.* But such passages are few 
and far between, and the hints which they contain are 
not followed out to any fruitful issue. It is true that 
we find in the same Summa a discussion of the question 

'• ditCDHion ol tha Tiiuitj. 
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whether there should be but one religion or many, and 
find to our surprise that our author expresses himself as 
of the latter opinion.* But the surprise vanishes when 
we reahze that the religions of which he speaks are not 
historic faiths, but the various methods or disciplines 
which have been devised by men for the cultivation of 
the spiritual life. Within the one Catholic church many 
different methods of religious worship and culture may 
find a home, but outside of Catholicism there can be no 
religion.* 

Yet there were not wanting influences even within 
the Middle Ages which tended to prepare the way for 
a more historical conception. First and foremost, 
though only indirect in its influence, was the growing 
spirit of rationalism which was the result of the revived 
interest in letters.^ Add to tins the contact with other 

' Quaititt 188 : "De differentia religionnin." 

* No donbt in practice many of tbo niediaval theologianB ware better 
than their theory. The Christ whose familiar human features seemed 
loat under the elaborate strnctnre of Catholic dogma found a refuge to 
the devotional literatnre of the chnrch. Id the pages of the great mjitici 
of the Middle Agea the historic Jesas still lives, and contemplation of 
Hid willing aufferings becomes one of the chief means for the cnltjvation 
and disciplioe of the spiritual life. If one would grow in Christinn 
eiperiencB, one must study the Imitation of Christ. But this practical 
recognition of the historic Jesus is not worked out tu its theoretical 
coneeqneDceB, even b; the mrstics tbemaelres. 

* This shows itself not merely in such attempts to rationalize the great 
Chrislian dogmas as we meet with in connectiou with Anselm's treatment 
of the Being of God and of the Trinity, but also in the recognitiiiQ of tlie 
possibilitj of a natural knowledge of God by reason apart from supernat- 
ural rerelatioa. Here the adoption of the Aristotelian philosophy by the 
chnrch proved momentouB. The distinction between articuli puri el mixll, 
while designed to magnify the contrast between reason and revelation, 
was really a recognition of their poiots of contact, and. in however arti- 
ficial HOd unhistotical s nay, set Christianity against the background of 
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religions, notably with Mohammedanism, brought about 
by the crusades,' and you have the conditions out of 
which an appreciation of our question, " What ia the 
distinctive feature of Christianity aa a historic religion ? " 
might easily grow. Three distinct types of thought 
make themselves manifest, each of which demands a 
passing reference. There is first the tendency to 
rationalize Christian truth, magnifying the points of 
contact between Christianity and other religions, and 
seeing in the former, after the fashion of the later 
delate, simply a republication or purification of the 
religion of nature. We may take Abelard as representa- 
tive of this type," There is, further, the effort to explun 
the superiority of Christianity by pointing to its historic 
place in the religious training of mankind. If we con- 
ceive of revelation, with Lessing, as a divine educa- 
tion of the race, the religion of Israel may be regarded 
as an elementary stage, destined in time to be super- 

ftn Buliet and wider reTcIation of God, and in bo iti forth, ECrred to 
piepue the wa; for n more historical couceptioa. 

On tbJB whole anbisct, c(. Renter, Geicliichle der rtlii/illten AafUaning 
im Mittelaller, S voli., Berlin, 1875. 

> Cf. Renter, U. p. S4 sq., and especially p. 31 iq. In Averroeinn, the 
church came into contact with a sceptical philoaophj of the highBBt abilit/ 
and attiactirenaas (cf. Renter 11. p. 49 ; Punjor, History of tht ChrMan 
PkUotophy of Religion. Eng. tr, p. 39 i^.), and the records show that it was 
not without a profound influence both in Christian and Jewish circles 
(Renter, n. p. 43; pp. 136-179). The triacdly interconree between Chri»- 
tlans and Moslems reached its cnlminatioD in the brilliant circles which 
gathered at the court of the second Frederick (1212-50. Cf. Reoler. U. 
p, SS3 iq.), and the sceptical spirit which it fostered found it« boldest 
expression in the celebrated word, first uttered br Simon of Tonrnaj 
(c. 1200), concerning the three impostors, Moses, Christ, and Mohammed. 

> 10T9-1U2. Cf. Reuter, I. p. 1B& iq.; Flinjer, op. eit. p. SC tq.; 
Weber, Bitary of FhdoKphy, p. 332 tq. 
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Beded by the more perfect truth of Christianity. This 
view, suggested by the religious discussions which grew 
out of coDtact with Mohammedanism, is represented by 
William of Auvergne.' Finally, we have the revival of 
the older Origenistic view, according to which all his- 
torical religions are but passing phases, destined in 
time to be outgrown, and Christianity itself, though 
doubtless the highest thus far, is contrasted with the 
perfect and final Gospel still to be revealed. We may 
take Nicholas of Cusa ' as representative of this view, 
which in the earlier Middle Ages finds fanciful expres- 
sion in the Eternal Gospel of Joachim of Floris 
(died 1202).8 

Abelard's views are set forth, partly in his Introduc- 
tion to Theology, partly in his remarkable Dialogue 
between a Philosopher, a Jew, and a Christian.' In read- 
ing his cool, umimpassioned sentences, with their exalted 
estimate of the Greek philosophy, and their denial of 
any essential novelty in Christianity, we seem to be 
breathing the air of the eighteenth century. So Leibnitz 
might have written, or Rousseau, or one of the English 
deists. As the Old Testament vras the divine revela- 
tdon to the Jews, so philosophy to the Greeks. If there 
is any historical dependence, it is on the side of the 

■ Biihop of Parii !□ the first half of ths thitteentli centnrj. Di«d 
1S49. Cf. Renter, II. p. 107 17. ; Fiinjai, p. 42. 

> U04-I464. Cf. PQnjer, pp. 66-89. 

' On Joachim cf. Renter, 11. p. 191 iq. ; Piinier, p, 4A «?. 

* latroductia ad Titologian (Op. ed. Victor Cousin, Vol. 11.) ; Petri 
Abalardi Dialogut inirr philoiopkum, Jadaum at Cktinianun. Cf , ftlso his 
Tlitalogia Ckniliana. h what (ollowf we eonfeu onr indebCednesa tn ths 
■dminble dincaision of Reatei (I. p. 185 tf. ) where referencee and qno- 
tuionl nuj ha found in fuU. 
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former.^ Prophets and apostlea took theii teaching 
from the writings of the philosophers,^ who were them- 
selves inspired of God.^ Whatever is contained in the 
Christian Gospel the Greeks had anticipated ; not 
merely the unity of God, but His Trinity.* Even the 
incarnation they had anticipated, foreseeing it in pro- 
phetic vision, as truly as the seers of Israel.* What, 
then, one might well ask, remained for Christianity? 
Simply this : to spread abroad through humanity at 
large the knowledge which had hitherto been the pos- 
session of the few ; " to popularize what had thus far 
been scientific ; in short, to translate the esoteric doc- 
trines of the schools into language which should be 
simple and intelligible to common men." ^ This was 
the happy work of the founder of Christianity and Hia 
disciples. In their teachings we find an authoritative 

' Renter, 1. p. IH6 Oind references, note G, "Quern etiam per ^ntilam 
temioam id eat Sibjllam muUo apertius qnam per omnea prophetiu vati- 
cinatum YiderinC." 

I lalro. ad Theol. p. 62. " Qoia enim nesciat et in Moj-ra et in 
proplietarum volamiuibos qnaedam assumta de geutilium llliris," 

' Intro, p. 22. " Quam quidem diviua inspiratio et per prophetas Judaeis 
et par philosophos geotilibaB digoata eat revelare." Cf. Weber, History of 
PAiVaiopiy, p. 224. "Shall ire people bell nith men irhuse Urea and 
teocliiiigs are tml; evangelical aad apostolic in their perfection, and diSer 
in nothing or in'yety little from the Christian religion 1 " 

* Intro, pp. 36-iO. Often in the Theoiosia ChruHana. Beater, I. p. 
188, note 14 and references ; Weber, p. 229. 

' Renter, p. IBS and references. 

• Renter, p. 190. " Lediglich die Erweiternng dea Wis»ensch»ftliclien 
mm Popnlaren. cias Umgestalten des hia dahin verbal tniBsmiiMig Esote- 
riachen !□ das allgemein Verstandliche, die Entachrauknng der Kenntniss 
der schon dnaeieuden Wahrheit war die eegeoereiche That de> Sdflen 
del Chciitentums nnd wiuer Apostel," 
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republication of the religion of nature ' — this and 
nothing more. 

Very different is the view of William of Auvergne.' 

So far from lowering Christianity to the level of the 
other reUgions, it is his chief effort to demonstrate its 
superiority over them. His aim is apologetic, and the 
occasion of his treatise, the doubts which the question- 
ings of such men as Abelard and Roger Bacon ^ had 
raised as to the truth and rightful authority of the Chris- 
tian church. These doubts William seeks to resolve, 
not by an a priori construction of the true rehgion after 
the manner practised somewhat later by Raymond of 
Lully,* but through historical comparison, by showing 
the place held by Christianity among the religions of 
mankind. According to his teaching, all history ia a 
divine education of the race, in which one lesson follows 

1 This IB aim the teaching of iho Dialogae. While the Christian claims 
■Dperioritj foi hia religion, this ccilQces in Bubstance to two points : (I) 
The puriGcatiuD and reaBsection oE the natant! moral law which had been 
obBcnred bj tlie external precepta of JudaiBm. (2) The addltiooof the 
hope of immortality as a motice influencing men to its fnlfilment. (Higoe. 
1664). Even the Jew sees in the Mosaic law simply a device to Becors the 
more effective fnlfilment of the requirements of the lair of aatam). 
(Migne. IGS3J. " Etsi concederemus nimc qnoqiie more prinrnm Bftncto- 
rnm homines salvari posse sola natnralis lege, absque ridelicet circutD- 
cisione ant caeteria tegis acripCne carnalibua observaotiis, uod tamen haec 
laperflos adjuncts eaae concedeudam eat, aed plurimum utilitatia habere 
ad amplificandam rel tuCiua muniendam Teligiouem, et; ad malitiam 
tunplina reprimendam." 

* Cf. Seuter, II, p. lOT 17., where maj be foiud a full acconnt of 
Waiiatn'i views. 

' I3I4'1394. While aamewhat later than William, he is mentioned here 
as the foremost repreaentative of the [endoECy whose effects the former 
combats. On the teachings of Roger Bacon, cf. Reuter, II. p. 67 iq. 
where the Blmilaritj of his views to those of Abelard is clearly sltowti. 

* I2S4-131S. Cf. Bautei, IL p. B4 if. 
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aciother according to the capacity of the recipient.' The 
Old Testament is but an elementary book, useful for its 
time, but destined to be outgrown.^ So the very diffi- 
culties wliich it contains — difficulties which apparently 
in William's time were keenly felt by thoughtful men, 
Jews as well as Christians — ai'e, properly understood, 
eyidences of its divine origin.* Read it foi- what it is, 
a text-book of elementary morality made up of simple 
precepts to be received upon authority, and its signifi- 
cance as revelation can be defended. Claim for it more 
than this ; seek in it the perfect and final religion, and 
no amount of allegorizing can save it.* 

But what of Islam? Here is another religion, which 
claims authority, and which, on the face of it, is a more 
dangerous rival than Judaism. William recognizes its 
importance, ia even willing to admit the relative truth 

1 Cf. Renter, II. p. 107 17. 

* Sm his TTaclatits de fidt el Icgibui. Banter, II. p. 333 (xztL note 
I), vhere full quoiations are given, " Comparatioue timoris qni atiqiie 
pDerilia est, et element&nus sen BiphabeUiins, at ita dicamns, sapieutia, 
ipsa dilectio honorabiliB est." 

* Beuter, II, p. 109, " Man irrt, wean mao meint dass dasjenige, wu 
darin Anfgeklart^a als anstossig. sJs SatzDng der Willkiihr oncheint, Ton 
jenem mit gleichen EmpfindcmgeD gehiirt oder getessn worden ware, . . 
Mag daa immertun ein nicht befriedigcndea genaunt netden, cs war doch 
anf der religionsgeschichtlichen SCnie, welche das alte Volk Israel nach 
Gottes Willen niemala iiberschTeiten sollte, ein beziehnngaweise genii- 
gQudes, ein weit richtigeres als das der nenereD Jadeo, welchs, weil sie in 
einer gam anderen Lage stch beflnden, den Werth und die Bestimmang 
det Oesetie verkeunen miiBsaii." 

* Beater, II. p. 109. " Nichta wfire anhistorischer als denselben die 
AmiibnDg der allegoriechen Interpretation zuzoschreiben, Daaa diese 
barechtigt eei. daron ist weder in der Thora eiua Spur zii finden, noch in 
den Propbeten, Aber aacb die Cbristen haben dsniaf in Terzicbten ; sie 
btdiirfen eiaer so gewaltsamea Metbode nicht um sich mit dem Alten 
TeaCamButa anaeinanderzogetten," 
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for which it stands.^ But on the whole it is not to 
be seriously considered. It is a retrogreasion from 
ChriBtianity, and in due time is destined to be super- 
seded and overthrown." 

With Judaism and Mohammedanism William con- 
traata Chriatianity as the perfect and final religion.' 
Here alone we find realized the two conditions of a 
atrictly univeraal religion ; the permanence which comes 
from simple yet unchanging doctrines, the variety which 
allows the freest play to the changing capacity of the 
individual. In the Catholic church there is room for 
every virtue and for every gift, for the simple believer 
as well as for the most learned sage. Uniting thus in 
itaelf both progress and permanence, Christianity shows 
itself to be the final religion.* 

' William lei^ognizes ib\l the coDditionB in the Byzsotine Empire wen 
inch as to explain the rapid spread of mouotbeiam, etea andei Mohmm- 
medan leaderabip, Kenler, II. p. ItO and references. 

) Renter, II. p. 110. "Aber bo gewiss der Islam eine Bedeataog hat, 
go ist diese docb eine Torlibergehende. Die spitlere Zaknnft wird eine 
aadere Weltkarte leigen ala die Gegenwart, weisssgt der Autor." 

' Renter, 11. p. 109 sq. and notea, p. 333. Chciaiianitj is the religion 
in which we see not onlj the foIfilmeDt of all the Old Testament 
prophecies, hnt nlao the completion of ethica by the addition, to the 
original reqniremoDts of the natural law, of Christ's new commandment 
of lore. " Erangelica igitnr honestas Qtramqae continet, nataralem icili- 
cet, qnae est veteris tegis moralitas, et gratoitam, quae propria art 
eraogelica snperadditio et complementnm." 

< Renter, II. p. III. " Die Eioheit der Religion nnd die HannicUA- 
tigkeit der Individnalitaten miiasen demnach mit einander ansgeglichen 
werdan, was oSenbaF oat dann gescbebea kaan, weaa in der UniTersal- 
religion selbst ein Unwandelliares and ein Waudelbares xngleicli darge- 
boteo wird. Und das kann, meiut Wilhelm von Auvergne, nnr das 
kathnlische Christeotnm leiaten. Die GInnbensartikel deaselben Bind, 
was Zahl nnd Formulirung betrifft, Jedem faubar und doch so beschaflen, 
datf lie TOD Jedem aoi eigenthiimlicbe Weise geglaubt warden konnen." 
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With William's positive proof of Christianity we need 
not here concern ourselves. It is unsatisfactory enough. 
When be comes to the crux of his argument, the rational 
oonaiderationa upon which he has thus far leaned fail 
him, and he falls back upon supernatural revelation as 
the one sure support of faith. Those only who bow in 
submission before God's authority as revealed in the 
church can know of William's doctrine whether it be 
true.' 

Both Abelard and William of Auvergne, though 
separated by more than a century, belong to the golden 
age of scholasticism, Nicholas of Cusa,^ whom we have 
chosen as our third representative, marks its close. 
Born at the dawn of the fifteenth century (1401) and 
living into its tMrd quarter (1464), we feel in him the 
stirring of the new day. In his remarkable work, " De 
Pace sive Concordantia Fidei Dialogua," we have an 
anticipation of the Parliament of Religions which is all 
tie more extraordinary as coming from one who was him- 
self both a cardinal and a bishop. " Grieved by the 
horrors which had been practised from religious zeal at 
the taking of Constantiuople, a devout man sees himself 
raised in the spirit to the heavenly council, where the 
departed souls, under the presidency of the Almighty, 
resolve upon a union of their religions in order that a 
permanent religious peace may prevail." ' This union 

1 Beuter.n. p. 112, aod referencea, 

' CI. Punjer, ap. eit. p. 66 •./. Also V. A. Scbarpfl!, Dtr Cardinal 
Mij Bisckef Nlcolaaa win Cusa a!i Reformalor iii Kirche, Reich, unrf Phitof 
nphie da 15(m Julirknnderta, Tubiogfln, 1871. 

' Piicjer. p, 81. It is iDteresting to noCice thattba diacMuaian in opened 
bj the Word, and that amoiig those who take part are the upoatlei P«Cer 
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18 grounded upon the agreement found among them in 
spite of all their difEerencee, and, In order that it may be 
clearly manifested, an intelligent repreaentative of every 
nation is raised to heaven in order to take part in the 
council. The aim of the discussion is determined to 
be "the reduction of the diversity of the religions to 
the one orthodox faith." Among those who take part 
in this remarkable congress are a Greek, an Italian, an 
Arabian, an Indian, a Chaldean, a Jew, a Scythian, a 
Gaul, a Persian, a Syrian, a Spaniard, a Turk, a G-erman, 
B Tartar, an Armenian, a Bohemian, and an Englishman. 
The doctrines of Chriatianity are so explained as to 
appear conformable to the principles of universal reason, 
and the longed for agreement is brought about to the 
satisfaction of alL 

It might seem as if in all this we had simply a repeti- 
tion on a larger scale and with modem improvements of 
the principles advocated by Abelard in his earlier 
Dialogue. But Nicholas is not without appreciation of 
the diversities of the religions as well. lu his work, 
" De Cribratione Alchoran," ^ he distinguishes four 
stages in the development of religion, through which it 
approaches the highest truth. The first and lowest is the 
religion of nature, which rests " upon the knowledge 
of God which we can obtain by our natural powers." 
This is succeeded by the law and the prophets, the Old 
Testament religion, to which, as a third stage, follows 

and Paul. The former explains the Chris tological doctrinen; the latter 
eipunnila jostificatioa bj faith, and defends the liuman ductriae of tha 



' Cf . Plinjer, p. S4. The pnrpose of the book ia " Co establish the troth 
of Chrutimiiity, eTen ont of the Korfui." 
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the way of grace, which is Chnstdanity. But even thi3 
is not the final stage of religion, for even the most 
perfect Christian looks for a time when *<in complete 
union with God, we shall know Him without mediation, 
entirely as He is, wholly enjoy Him without limit, and 
find in this enjoyment a happiness which will still all 
our longings forever-" ^ In thus contrasting historical 
Christianily, with its churchly mediation, with the 
eternal religion of immediate vision still to be revealed, 
Nicholas returns to a thought already anticipated by 
Origen, and destined to find new expi'ession three 
centuries later in Lessing's ^' Education of the Human 
Race." 

1 Pfinjer, Ubid. 
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THX BKFOBHATIOK 
1. The Revival of the Quettion. 

Thb iecond time that the question as to the nature 
of Christianity was forced upon the church as a whole 
was at the Reformation, in connection with the contro- 
versy with Rome. When the reformers broke with 
what was then historic Chrietianity, they were forced to 
give a reason for their conduct. The standards which 
had hitherto been accepted without question by every 
one were now subjected to a rigorous scrutiny. And 
for the first time in more than fifteen centuries, over a 
wide area, and with all the zest of a new discovery, 
men asked themselves the question what it meant to be 
a Christian. 

Here again, as in the early days of Christisnity, 
the break with the older forms was a gradual one. 
Nothing was further from the mind of Lnther and his 
friends than to form a new church. As the apostles 
began as devout Jews, and thought of Christianity first 
as a reformed Judaism, so the reformers had no other 
purpose in view than to bring about a reformed Cathol- 
icism. Tlieir controversy with the older faith was at 
first in matters of detail, and chiefiy of a practical 
nature. Only gradually were they made aware, by the 
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slow logic of eveote, of a difference of principle bo 
radical as to demand separate organization and exprea- 
Bion. The discovery that Protestantism stood for a 
distinct type of the religious life came to them as a 
painful surprise. Yet, however slowly and unwillingly, 
to thJH conviction they were forced at last. And with 
the knowledge came the necessity for self-examination 
and self-defence. At the basis of aU the Protestant 
apologetic in its controversy with Catholicism, as of the 
older Christian apologetic in its debate with Judaism, 
lies the question, What is Christianity ? 

Yet the new situation was not without its ijistinc- 
tive features. With the reformers, unlike the apos- 
tles, it was not the question of a religion wholly new. 
There was already a religion claiming the name of 
CbristiaQ; a religion hoary with age, rich in asso- 
ciations, weighty with traditions, powerful in organiza- 
tion. The task of the reformers, as they conceived it, 
was not to win the right of a new faith side by side 
with the old, but to wrest from the grasp of a mighty 
rival a name falsely usurped and grossly abused. When 
they asked the question, What is Christianity? they 
I were not seeking the marks which separated Christianity 

L as one historic religion from others, but a principle by 

■ which they might distinguish from a historic Chris- 

I tianity grown corrupt and false the true Christianity 

I which alone was worthy of the name. The different form 

I of the question is not without importance. We shall 

I realize its signiScauce as we study the answer given by 

I Zwingli in his famous tract, " On the Nature of True 

I and False Religion." 
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2. The Anatner of the Reformers Illustrated in the Case 
of ZwinglVs De Vera et Falsa Reliffione.' 

Zwingli has sometimes been praised as the one re- 
former who has forestalled our modern question as to 
the nature of religion. The praise is misplaced. It is 
true that he puts the conception of religion in the fore- 
front of his thinking. But he uses the term in a much 
narrower sense than is customary to-day.^ Whereas our 
modem students of comparative religion think of a 
universal endowment or capacity of man, a religious 
instinct, of which the several historic religions are more 
or less perfect expressions, to Zwingli, as to Barnabas 
before him, there is but one true religion, which is 
Christianity; all others are false.^ The questions, 

' Od Zwingll'a life cf, Stahelia, Htddreieh Zieiagli : s«in I^ben uiu^ 
Wirken. 2 To\». iS3i, 1897 ; Jackson, fluWreicA Zmiijli, New York, 1901. 
On his theology, Baar, Zwingli'i TKtolagii, Hit fVerdea and ihr 
Syttem, Halle, 1885 (cf. especiallj IL pp. "85-803, for a (numiary of 
Zwingli'a theological Bfitem) ; Sigw&rt. Ulrich Zwrngli, Stattgarl, ISSS, 
Pfinjor, Hiitorii of the Chritlian Fhiloaophg of Religion, p. 1*5 iq.; 
FosCei, F. H., "Zwingli's thsologj. philoaophj, and ethics," is Jackioa'a 
life of Zwingli, p. 3G5 (f. In what follows the refeioDceg are (o the 
complete edition of Zwingti'a wocka bj Scimler uid Schulthew, Turin, 
1833. 

1 Cf. Bani, Zmngli'i Thealojit, I. p. 393. " Wean nan Zwingli lagt, 
dan Ton hier au, namlich daas Gott dem reriweifelnden Menachea bei- 
■pringt, am ihm zn helfen, die Reli^oa oder Frommigkeit ihraa Uraprung 
genoninen babe, io iit klsr, dssB er, wenn er Ton Retigioo iiberhaapt 
redet, nicht nacb moderaer religioos-philosophiacher Methode einen 
abltrakten BegritI dei religioaea VerhaltnisseB aatetellen will, dau er 
Tielmebr tod der conkreten Thatuche der Gnadeaoffenbarang Goltes 
gegen den MGiuchen aoigeht, am in aeinem Begriff von Religion zn 
gelan^en." 

' Yet cf. Baor, L p. 384, for Zwiogli'i estimate of God'a reTalation 
to the Gentileo. He allows thsm aome aeedi of trath, though few ud 
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What is true religion? and What is Christianity? are 
one and the same. When we have found one we have 
found the other. If, then, we would know Zwingli's 
view of the nature of Christianity, we must seek our 
answer in his tract, " On the Nature of True and False 
Religion." ' 

Zwingli defines religion as "that system' whioh 
includes the entire piety of Christians, to wit, their 
faith, life, laws, rites, sacraments."^ As true, it is 
derived from the fountain of God's word, and is to be 
distinguished from false religion which is superstition.' 
Here we note the identification of Christianity with 
true religion to which reference has already been made. 

duk. ThoH who hare received then haTe tpoiled tbem throngh tlieir 
pride. Yet, eTen irere Ihii Dot the case, it ironld in no yrt.y ioTalidate 
oar contenCioQ, It would simply prove that Christianity was, as a matter 
of fact, more wide-spread than some of its adherents bare been sccostomed 
to concei?e. Cf. Piinjcr, p. 15i ; " The divine revelation ia primarily an 
immediate internal illnmiQation by the Holy Spirit of God. Thi« il- 
lumination comes to mui in accordance with his nature. ... On this 
snCnral illaminatlon Is founded tlie fact that Zwingli ia ab!e to recognise 
Christiana and beUevers. evsD among the beathen, as participating 1& 
salvatiotl." Also p. 153; " The revelation in the lav is therefore in its 
eutence quite the same as the universal internal revelation; and it ia 
likewise the sama as the highest revelation of God in the person of 
Christ." 

1 Dt vera etfatiareligione Comnuntariut (IG25). Opera, ed. Schuler and 
SchnlthesB, Turin, 1932, Vol. III. p. US sq. 

^ " Ratio." Banr translates " Beiiehnng," op. cit. 1. p. 38!- 

* P. 155, " Nob enim reiigionecn hie sccipinina pro ea ratione, quae 
pietatem totam Chrietiaoomm, pnta fidem, vitam, leges, litns, eacramenM 
complecCitnr." 

* P. 155. " Dam antem additione veri et falsi religionem a anperati- 
tinne diatinguimns, iu eum nsum fit, nt cnm religionem ex veria verbi Dei 
toQlibua propinquaverimus, altero velnti poculo snperatilionem qnoqas 
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Passing from the name to the reality, he further 
defines true religion as that which cleayes to the one 
true God alone.^ True piety requires that a man 
should hang upon the lips of the Lord;^ false religion 
on the other band (i. e. Catholicism), is that which 
hears any one else hut God. Those who put their trust 
in the creature are not truly pious. To be impious 
means to "receive the word of men as if it were the 
word of God."' 

Such being the nature of true religion, it is evident 
that it is dateless.* Wherever God speaks and man 
hears, there it is found. As a matter of fact, it began 
in the Garden of Eden, where God first revealed to 
Adam His will and showed him the "unspeakable 
Bweetuess of the heavenly Father."^ All that the 

' P. 175. "Vera religio, tcI pietaa, haac eat, qu>e niii aoliqne Deo 

^ Pp, ITS, 176. " Reqnirit eigo Tern pifltai, nt ab ore dojoiai pendut, 
nnlliiu, pcaeteF ■ponei ani, lerbam rel audiat vel Teclpiat." 

* P. 179, " Falsa religio slve pietaaest, dU alio Gditar qaam Deo, . , . 
Impii Butit qni hominU verbum Muiquam Dai ampiectnuiur." 

* Cf. PiiDJer, p. 153. "The higher revelation i« diatingniBhed rrom the 
lower only by greater distiuctneas and certainty." 

* P. 171. "0 miraiD inedicibilentqne coelestia patrig snavitatein. 
Bogat nbi lit, qni niai omnia locaret abi Bunt, DusqnaiD eMettt ; sed 
propter infflicBDi homincni interrogat, quo ei culpam ia»m apertius 
obpiobmiet : is enim ignurabat ubinam emet. . . ■ Rogat ergo pater 
coelestLB abinam eit, ut perpeCno mamoT easct homo qna in loco, in qao 
temm atatn se mitia Tocosset Deux, Hinc ioqnam religio vel patina pielaa 
(banc enim inter paranteaet liberoa, interqne Deum et homiuem atatnuot) 
incnuabola coepit. Videbat infelix homo nihil qnam iram ie comme- 
miase ■ deapenit igitur et a Deo fngit, lorn erga impium Glium pftrentis 
pietatem ride! Accarrit, contaraaeemque inter temeraria cOQiilia 
oppriinit : qaod qaid eat aliad quam pietaa erga filium 1 Oritni ergo 
pietas a Deo adeo nsqne ad hodierniim diem, aed in Dostrnm n»uni." 

Cf. the whole ptuugedowu to the bottaoi of p. 17S. "PieUaeigo illic 
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Bubeequent ages have brought of divine grace and 
revelation was already enfolded in that primitive ex- 
perience. True religion, which is Christianity, is as 
old as the creation. 

The similarity to the position of Barnabas is evident. 
The distinction between Judaism and Christianity falls 
to the ground. All that is essential in religion was 
revealed to the Old Testament saints.^ What, then, is 
the need and significance of Christ? 

Zwingli is not without appreciation of the force of 
this question. He follows his section on religion with 
another on Christianity, in which he tries to answer the 
objection that hia view of the nature of religion "anni- 
hilates " Christ, and reduces Christianity to a bare 
Jewish monotheism.^ To this he answers that such an 
objection betrays shocking ignorance as to the nature of 
God, who, whether He be called Father, Son, or Spirit, 



oerto MHi cogDOBcitar, abi itndiDni eat JDita volautBtem T)ei Tirendi : 
nam innd absolata qnoque pietaa inter parentes ac Itberoa cequirit, ul 
filiOB nqne Btudeat patri obseqai ac pater prodesse. Itertmi, germana 



pifltaa iatic solummodo oaacil 
pntat, Bed adesse pecUna ai 
ereatori patrique sno aic oic 
deaiderare posaiC, liberalitatem 



ubi homo non inodo deease a 
Idet quo placere deo possit ; contra vera 
iXDbenue, ut nemo quicqaam apnd illmn 
erga hominnm geuna amorem 



hil caiqnam negari poaait. Quod sic teatimoniia Scriptui. 
finnari poteat, ut omiuB doctrina tarn retns, quam noia, omnea pli, alind 
nihil canaatf quam nobia nihil adosao, Deo nihil deease, ab illo nibil 

' P. 187. "Fuit Ind^oram aynagoga longo tempore fecnnda, prina- 
qnam ChristuB came indueretur; poatoa vBro qnam tempna pec Deam 
praeBtLtutum iam impletam SBaet, coepit aynagoga BterileacCTe, et inven- 
cnla ex GenCiboa eccteaia, fecunda fieri." 

' P. 179, " Omnem enim doctrinam nostram ad hoc lendore, nt 
Christum extenninemos, et Indaeornm more, at tmam. Deum credimai, 
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omnei ad credendam indncamua." 
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is Btill but one God.' If Christ be G-od, He was present 
in the old dispensation as well as in the new, and 
Kts presence makes Old Testament as well as New, 
Christian. 

Bub what is the significance of the hiitoric Christ? Is 
he simply a teacher, reinforcing lessons which had been 
misunderstood or forgotten? Natural as this might 
seem, it ia not Zwingti's view. Christ is much more 
than a teacher. He is "the assurance and pledge of 
God's grace";* the one through whom, as the second 
Adam,* the atoning Saviour,* our fallen nature is per- 
fectly restored,* and the ideal of filial dependence upon 
God, already clearly revealed in the Old Testament, but 
imperfectly attained because of sin, is at length fully 
realized.^ Here we find Zwingli, in common with the 
reformers generally, reviving the forgotten connection 

' pp.179, 180. " Nob Boim Bic Damn agnoBcendum amplecWndoniqiw 
docenma, ot sive patteni enin Dominos, sive filinm, bitb spiritDm sanctam, 
perpetuo tameD eum iuCelligas (|ui boIub bonus, inatns, sanctus, benigniu, 
reliquaque oimiia est. . . . Qnod igitur aemoli hie dictnri Bont, no* 
hacteaoB de pietata sic diBaeraisas, at salutis per ChristDia gratUeqne 
nihil memineriniQB, fruBtra cornjcabOQtiir : primam quod omnia noD 
flimul neijoe eodem loco dici poaannt ; deEndo, qnod quicqnid de animae 
Deiqae connubio diximna, aic de CbrisCo quoqne dicCam eat, qnomodo de 
Deo(Chri9tiiBeDim Denset bomo est) ; poatiemoqnod Dei cognitio nattin 
■na Cbrtgtt cognitionem antecedit." 

' P. 180. " Eat igituc ChristtiH rattitado et pignne gratiae Dei." 

* P. 1B6, line 23. " Adam posterior." 

* P. I91,liue2l. " Redemptionig preciom." 

° a. p. IS9 SI), for Zwingli'a doctrioa ot Che hnmanity of Christ. 

' P. 192, "EidicalnmenirafuissBt,Bi ia.coi omnia, quae oaquamfntura 
loot praesentia peispictaotor, taato pcecio coDatitaisaet honuDem liberara, 
qnaiD mox ac liberatas esset, possDras foisBet priatinis in vitiis sordeacere. 
Annanciat ergo cam primis Titam et mores immutaados ease: Chriati- 
annm etiim esse nihil est alind quam nonun homisem noTunqtie crMturau 
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between the saving power of Christianity and the person 
of its founder. With the writer to the Hebrews he 
sees in Christ the perfect realization of the religions 
ideal; with Paul, the one who has the power to realize 
it in others. Both together constitute Him the unique 
Saviour. It is singular that so liigh an estimate of the 
significance of the historic Christ should not have led 
Zwingli to a juster appreciation of the originality of the 
religion to which He gave His name. But in this 
failure, as we shall see, he does stand not alone.' 

If we compare Zwingli's answer with that of the 
Catholic church, the points of similarity are obvious. 
Christianity is the absolute religion, and as such eter- 
nal, unchanging. The distinction between Judaism 
and Christianity, so clearly recognized by Paul and the 
writer to the Hebrews, is minimized, if not altogether 
overlooked. In the estimate of Zwingli, there is no 
room within the compass of true religion for differences 
of kind. Keligion is either true or false, and, so far as 
true, all religion is the same. Christ was with Adam 
in Eden as truly as with Paul on the Damascus road. 
The sense of novelty, of strangeness, of great new 
truths surpassing in richness all that bad gone before; 
the idea so prominent in the thought of the great apos- 
tle, of mysteries revealed which had been hid from the 
foundation of the world, — all this has vanished. Christ 

' On the difEereut teodendeB in Zwingli's theology, cf. Piiojer, p. IM. 
He contrast! the philoaopher and the eccteBiasticaJ thealogi&n, of whom 
the former "aeea in Ctiriat only the historicaJ embodiment and the 
personal represenCatioa of a uuirersal proeesa, while the latier gtriTe* to 
apprehend the penion of Christ ai of ooiqaA and pecuUar lignificanca 
in aDiranal historj." 
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does indeed a work without a parallel, but He is in no 
sense the founder of a new religion. In short the sense 
of Christianity as a historic religion is lacking. From 
this point of view we should have to class Zwingli — 
and in this he ia typical of all the reformers — with 
Barnabas rather than with Paul. In his conception of 
Christianity as the absolute religion he is a true son of 
the Catholic church. 

Yet this is only half the truth. The essence of the 
Catholic claim was the denial that Christianity could be 
judged by any human standard. Whatever the church 
taught as Christian, that must be accepted without 
question. Such a position, in view of the complexity 
and variety of ecclesiastical tradition, made any con- 
sistent definition impossible. Under the same name 
found shelter a wide confusion of fluctuating and in- 
consistent ideas and practices, whose only bond of 
union was the fact that they had all aUke received the 
sanction, and were all alike embraced within the pale 
of the one Catholic and Apostolic church. In place 
of this indefiniteness, Zwingli puts a single principle, 
clear, definite, consistent. Christianity is the religion 
of filial dependence upon God, revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, realized through Christ. No one has a right to 
the name who does not partake of the experience. 
Whatever may be lacking in this conception, it at least 
betrays a clear apprehension of the problem. It estab- 
lishes a rational test which may serve as a court of 
appeal when differences arise. It gives us a definition 
worthy of the name. 
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3. The Conception of Christianity in Early Prottitant 
Theology, ^ 

The tendency to identify Christianity as euch with 
all true religion, and to overloolt differencea of growth 
or of degree is characteristic of the Protestant reformers 
as a class. It appears both in the Lutheran and in the 
Reformed branch of the church. In spite of differences 
in detail growing out of the theological point of view, 
and the greater or less influence exerted upon the treat- 
ment by exegetieal considerationB, we find substantial 
agreement in the opinion that Christianity and the 
religion of the Old Testament are in essentials one and 
the same. We may illustrate this in the case of Lntber, 
of Melanchthon, and of Calvin.^ 

Luther is emphatic in his recognition of a Christianity 
before Christ.* Kiistlin declares that "it is very di£B- 

> Od the Ftoteat&ut caaceptioii ia gQaeral, cf. Hamack, Das WeitH 
dti Chriilattunu, p. 167 ly. £ng. tr. p. 2SS iq.; Dogmtngeschichte, lU 
p. 691 tq. Eog.ti. VII. p. ifii tq.; Eaftao, Wettndti Christiinlavt$, p. 359 
Ml], ; Dogmatik, p. TO iq. ; Sabatier, Philosophie de la Etligion, p. S13 sq. 

Beiide the worlci ipecially referred to below, the reader maj compare 
Dornsr, Gtichickte der proUslanixiclien TAcd/d;;!; (Miinchen, 1867) ; Gaaa, 
Gtichiehts der proCeslanlischea Dogmatik (Berlin, 1854), 4 vols. ; Heppe, 
DagTiyitiilc tlea dtuischtn Proleslanlismui im lechiehaltn Jakrliuiuiert (Gotha, 
1B&7), 3 Tola.; Dogmatik dtr tBangtiudiTt/onaiTlen Kirclu (Elberfeld, 
1861); Schweiier, Z)ie Giaubtatlehrt dtr eiiangeliKhrrt/brntrta Kirdu 
(Ziirich, 18*4), S vols. ; Die protalanlitclic Centraldogmai in iirer Entwick- 
Imig innerhidb der re/ormirten Kirche <Zimch, 1BS4), 2 yola. 

' Wbtle DO one of the three discaases the labject in anj one place with 
the same IqIiibbb ae ZwiogU, their viewa maj be learned with sufflcieot 
clearneBB in Gooeection with their treatment of aach qneatiooi aa the 
relation between the two Teatamenta, the law and the Gospel, etc. 

■ Ob Lnther'i theology, cf. EottUa, LulJun TKtelagi* in Urtr 
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cult to draw anj sharp line of distdoction (in his writ- 
ings) between the condition of those who were saved 
under the new dispensation and that which was possible 
under the old,"' Foi^iveness of sins through Christ 
was as efficacious before His death as after it. Justifi- 
cation by faith was an experience common in Old 
Testament times.^ Not only do we find general proc- 
lamations of grace, but specific prophecies of salyation 
through the incarnation and atonement, " and that not 
in figures but in definite intelligible words." ^ Even 

gackicklllchtn Entteiekiaitg vnd ilirtm inntren Zusammenliangt (Sd ed. 
Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vols. ; Eng. tr. hj Bay, Fhiladelpbia, IS97), eapecially 
the chapter on the relation between the Old and the New Teauuoent 
n«elatiou afaolration (Vol. II. p. 37G s^. ; Eng. tr 11. p, 3!i9 s?.). The 
following account is largely baaed npon Koatlin. 

1 11. p. 376, Eog. tr. II. p. 359. " Eb ist in der That sehr ichwer, 
den Unterachied zwiachen dem nenteBtamcntlichen und dem scbon rorher 
miiglichen Heilstande bei Lntber scharf zn fixiren." 

^ Conmitntary on Galatians ^op. exeg. 11. p. II], Eng. tr. (London, 
1830), p. 212. " So we also which are joatiGed by faith, as were the 
patriarcba, prophets, and all the aoinla, are not of the works of the law, 
aa concerning justlticatioa." Cf, p. SIO [Jop. ex, I. p. 3523* " Henof 
it followeth that the bleeaing and faith of Abraham is the tame that oon 
it 1 that Abraham's Chriat is onr Christ ; that Chriat died aa well foi tba 
■iuB of Abraham as for ns," 

' KiJBtlin, n. p. 377, Eng, tr. II. p. 360. "Undaneh iaDSrhalb dsi 
Menachheit wird dort nicht bloaa Goade im Allgemeinen rerkiiiidigt, 
(ondern hestimmt die Cinade in die Peceoii des kilnftig menschwerdenden, 
oieh opterndea Sohnes, nnd so nicht etwa bloaa in Figaren, sooderii in 
saadriicUicben, dem VeratindDisa zagaDgUcbeo WoTten." For apecific 
references see Eilangee ed. XVI. 216; op. eieg. I. 241, 249 ; III. G7 iq. ; 
XI. 112. The only difference was that the fathers looked forward to a 
Cbtist in the fatnre, while we look back npon one already come. Cf. 
Commentary on Galatiant Qop. eieg. II. p. 35], Eng. tr. p. 256. " For 
this knowledge aod benefit of Christ to come the Mints of the Old 
Testament rejoiced more than we now da when He ■• so comfortably 
teTtaled and exhibited unto ns." 
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the Trinity was revealed to the patriarchB.' Moreover, 
ss the New Testament had its sacramenta of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, so the old dispensation its 
outward eigna of grace in sacrifice and circumcision. 
The last, which corresponds to baptism, was an efiec- 
tiTB means of grace, even little children receiving the 
grace of faith through it.'^ Even in Paradise we find 
all the essentials of a true church, " regenerated by the 
Word, and preserved through faith in Christ."^ 

In answer to the question. What is new in the new 
covenant, Luther replies as follows. In the first place, 
there is the free proclamation of the Gospel to all man- 
kind.^ What under the old dispensation was confined 
to Israel is now freely offered to the Gentiles as well. 
In the second place, there is a clearer revelation of 
truth. Not, indeed, in the sense of the addition of new 
articles, but of the clearer apprehension of those already 
made known. Thus the prophets and patriarchs under- 
stood the Trinity, but the common people did not grasp 
it. And there were truths, such as the supernatural 
conception, which even the prophets themselves did not 
fully understand. Still further, in the Gospel we find 
not merely a general but a specific offer of grace to 
each individual. Thus the possibility of individual 
assurance is greatly increased, and new treasures of 

I KiiBtUn, IL p. 37B, Eng. tr. n. p. 361, and lefereDcsa (op. ex. I. 
IBS; V.51; XI. 112). 

^ Eiistlin, II. p. 3T6, Eog. tr. 11. p. 3G1, &nd referenccg (op. ce. I. 
31S; 11. TB iq.\ IT. T5-S4). Snch & ssciiUDeutal sign nas ibe rainbow. 

' Qaoteil by Kostlin. II. p. STB, Bng. u. II, p. 36S, " haec foit primB 
•cclMia p«T rerbam r^enerata eC fide in Chiiatnm iirvaU." 

• KoBtlin, II. p. 379, Eng. tr. II. p. 3». 
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comfort and peace opened to the Christian believer.' 
Finally, in the New Testament the blessings are purely 
spiritual. The temporal blessings which God for a time 
vouchsafed to the Old Testament saints are no longer 
needed for as. We live in a kingdom of freedom, and 
are released from all external precept and constraint.^ 
To sum up, in the new covenant we have the full 
realization of the ideal already revealed in the old. 

A like view meets us in Melanchthon. ' In his 
"Loci Communes " he declares that it is a great mistake 
to distinguish law and Gospel as though the first was 
confined to the Old Testament, while the second was 
peculiar to the New. The truth is that as the law is 
repeated in the New Testament, so the Gospel is antici- 
pated in the Old. There is only one method of salvation, 
namely, the evangelical way of justification by faith, in 
which the fathers of the Old Testament shared as well 
as the saints of the New.* The promise began wit^ 

1 Kostlin, II. p. 379, Eag. tr. U, p. S6S, and references (q). ex. XI. 
Ml ; Erlaugen ed. VI. 225 >q. ; op. ex. I. 245 17. ; Erlangen ed, XL VI. 
369 ; op. ex. HL 217 »j. ; XI. 135 .?. 293). Cf. aleo Vol. L p. 227. 

< Koattin, IT. p. 3S0, Eng. tr. 11. p. 363, Bud referBDces (op. ex. XI. 
141 ; ni. 56 ; Eriaogen ed. XVIU. 233 sq. ; XIL *9). 

■ See the Loci Communes, ed. Kolde, 2d ed. Erlangen. 1S90, 
eipeciallj p. 145 st/. " De Emngelio," On Melancbthon'a theology, cf. 
Herrlinger, Theologie Melanchthoni (GothK, 1879), Mpecinllj p. 44417. 
where ho Epesfai of Melanchthon's views of chnrch history. We note 
that to MelanchthoQ, as to Aagiutioe aod to Lnthei, the church was ' 
fonnded in Paradiie (p. 447 and refereneea). 

* P. 146. " Neque reco ita legem et eTangelinm tradidit Scriptnta, nt 
•roagelium id modo putea, quod scripscrnnt Matchaeua, Marcaa, Lacaa et 
Johanoea, Mosi libros nihil oisi legem ; sed aparaa est eTangelii ratio, 
■panae lunt promisiiones in amoes libroa veteris ac dot! Teitamentt. 
Rnrsam Iege» etiam aparaae sunt in omnia turn veteria tam nori Teat». 
menti vnlnmina. Nee, nt vnlgo patnnt, diicTiminnta aunt le^ M 
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Adam at the very dawn of history, and grew more and 
more clear as time went on.^ Where, asks MelaDcb- 
thon, will you find a clearer statement of the Crospel 
than in Deut. v. 10 ?" 

Yet, in spite of their eimilarity, there is a twofold 
difference between the Testaments. In the first place, 
the promises of the old covenant have to do chiefly 
with external blessings, whereas the new includes "all 
good things."^ In the second place, the Old Testament 
promises are conditioned upon fulfilment of the law, 
■while under the New, Christians are free from its exac- 
tions.* Yet the latter difference is only in appearance, 
for Melanchthon makes haste to add that so far as men 
were really justified under the old covenant it was in 
the same way as later believera under the new.^ Thus 

BTuigelii temponi, qDanqaam alias lex, alias evangetium snbinde aliter 
ravelata BDDt. Omne tempns, qaod ad meules nDstraa attinet. eat legis 
atque evangelii tempus. Sicat omnibus temporibna oodem tnodo bojaiaea 
joBtiScati sunt, peccatom p«r legem osteDBum est, gratia per promiBBiosem 
■en evangel! um," 

1 P. U7. "Ea prima promiasio eat, primtun Bvangolinm, quo gab- 
lenitiiB Adam concepit certam siine ealutis spem adooqiie et jttetiGcatiu 
SEt," See also above, "qai obsciire pcimam, poatea anbinde daiina 
levBlatne est," 

^ P, 149. "Quid eaim magis evaDgolicnm reperias, qaam promiatio 
ilia est, qtiaiu spiritua Dei . , . sabjecit : Faciens misericordiam, etc." 

* F. 211 iq. Ego vetuG Teslamentctm toco promissioaem renim cor- 
poralinm. . . , Contra novam TeatameDtam uon alind est, nisi bonomin 
onminm promiesio. 

* Ibid. " Conjaactam cam exactione legis . . , promisaio citta legem, 
nnllo jnBtitiarum noBtrarum reapertn." 

' P. 316. "Ad earn modain fueraDt libri etiam patces ante Cbristi in- 
CBTDationem. qaotqaot spiritnm ChrisCi haboere." Cf. Apol. p. I3B, 
" PatreB . . . giatnlC&m miaoricordiam et remissionem peccatornm fide 
Bccipiebaot, sicnti sancti m dovo teatamenCo." (Qnoted bj Heppe, Dog- 
matik da deatschtn Pruteatantiimui, 11. p. SSI). 
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Idle great significance of the historic Christ is not so 
much that He brings new blessings aa that in Him we 
have the pledge of the fulfilment of all the promises 
already made by God to the men of old.' 

In later Lutheran dogmatics," the identity of the 
Old and the New Testaments is emphasized to an even 
greater degree. Thus John Gerhard in his "Loci"* 
declares that " from the time when through the Son of 
God the Gospel promise was first made known in Para- 
dise, the voice of the Gospel has been ever sounding 
in the church through patriarchs and prophets."* 
" Whatsoever prophecies we find in the Old Testament 
concerning the person, office, passion, and resurrection 
of Christ are nothing else than repetitions and declara- 
tions of that first discourse revealed by the Son of God 
in Paradise."^ Nor has anything been added by the 

1 F. H7. " Poirro illarum promiasionura omaium pignus est Chriecus, 
qane ia eum toferendae sunt omnes scripturaa promiaaioueB." 

' On Lutberan dogmatics, c£. Heppe, Dogmalik des deutscken Pto- 
Uftond'cniiu iin itchaknttn Jahrhundert, especially' Locna xir.. " Da Verho 
Dei Ben de Lege et Evangelio " (II. p. 225 iq.). Schmid H., Dit Dagmatik 
dertii. lulh. Kirche, Tth ed. GiUtraiok, especially p. S iq. ("De religiona"), 
p. 373 (" Lax et evaiigeliDm ") ; Haae, HutteTus redivivus ; Lathardt, Kom- 
pendiaii der Dogmaiik, 

' Loci Thedogid (in 9 vols, ficislied I6S3), The quotations which 
follow are from the Berlin edition of 1865. On Gerhard, see Kunza in 
Striog. Real Enci/klopadie,' V. p. 91 it/., also Trooltsch, VeTnunJl und 
Offenbanmg bei Johana Gerhard and Melanchlhon, GOttingan, IBDl. 

' S 35 (HI. p. 158). "Ex eo tampuce quo per Filium Dei prima 
promiaaio evangelica in paradiso manifeata eat, semper sonuit vox eTsngelii 
in ecclesin per patriarchas ac propbetaa repotita ae declarnta, proinde 
nnam et idem eat eraugelinm, qnad non in N demum T natam vel editam. 
■ed jam inda a primis tapn geoeris hnmani temporibne promnlgatDm, pio 
gcatia Dei. cemissio peccatoram et aalos ana atqoe eadem omnibas 
■anctis annnnciata ac oblata fait," See also 5 34. 

' Ibid, " QoMCDnqne enim in Scriptii V. T. de penona, officio, 
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New Teatament. Against Bellarmine, Gerhard expressly 
denies that Christ has added anything to the older reve- 
lation either along the lines of law or Gospel. The 
apparent difference between the promises of the two 
Testaments is explained by the figurative language of 
the former and the ambiguity of the terms used,' and 
to the question whether as mediator (t. e. in his incar- 
nate life) Christ has added any new precept to the 
natural law inscribed upon the mind of man, is answered 
roundly in the negative.' 

An excellent statement of the Reformed position^ is 
to be found in Calvin's " Institutes."* While in general 
^;reeing with the view already described, the French 
reformer shows a much clearer sense of the originality 
of Christianity as a historical religion than either 

poMione, Tesnirectione aliisqne □peribos ma beneficila Meaeiae laticiniai 
•xtftut nihil aliud lunf, quam primae Uliut eirangdicae ermcioni'i ptr Fiiiam 
Dti in Paraditv Tieilatae iUattriorti rtpttitimei tt declarationei." 

a. Btgdz m Cat. i/tui, pp. [ T, IB: " Haec religio noQ eit receni iuTenta 
ant de hominibos exeogitatSi et institnta : aed est siacim ab initio haiaa 
mocdi in ParadEso a Deo ipao pcaedicata et commendata " (quoted in 
fieppe, II. p. SS3}. Amuag the argomeDtt for the trnch of tbe Christian 
leligion Calor (I, p. 15S, qcioted bj Schmid, p. 6) incladea the fact that it 

1 S60, p. 169. 

* 5 66, p, 173. " ReBpondemni I. ChristDs Mt anm earn Patie «t 
Spiritn Sancto DcnE, qui legem moralem hominnin mentibus ioBcnlpsit 
eamqne Bolenniter in Monte Sinai repetivic, qno senBa legiitlatoTem dici 
posae non negamns; qneritni antem hoc loco, au Christua at mediator 
ideo in mandnm venerit, at nora« legos promnlgaret i quod negamni." 

' On the Tiew of Cbristiiuiitr in tbe Refocmed Dogmatics, see Heppe, 
Dogmatik der eaung. rijomirten Kircht, LocUB xti, " De foeilere graCiae " ; 
Schweizer, Dit Glaiibtnslthrt der tcang. ri/armirltn Kirclie, § 71 (11. p. 
106 tg.). 

* The qnotatioDB which follow are taken from the translation of tb» 
Calvio tranilatioo locietj (Edinbargb, ISia), 
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Luther or Melanchthon. This is Bhown at the very 
oateet by his definition of the Gospel. " By the 
GoBpel," he says, **I understand the clear manifesta- 
tion of the mystery of Christ." ' "I confess, indeed," 
he goes on to add, "that inasmuch as the term Gospel 
is applied by Paul to the doctrine of faith, it includes 
all the promises by which God reconciles men to him- 
self and which occur throughout the law. For Paul 
there opposes faith to those terrors which vex and tor- 
ment the conscience when salvation is sought by meaiiB 
of works. Hence it follows, that Gospel, taken in a 
large sense, comprehends the evidences of mercy and 
paternal favor which God bestowed upon the patriarchs. 
Still, by way of excellence, it is applied to the promul- 
gation of the grace manifested in Christ." The Gospel, 
then, has the distinction of being "a new and extraor- 
dinary kind of embassy, by which God fulfilled what He 
had promised, these promises being realized in the per- 
son of His Son. For though believers have at all times 
experienced the truth of Paul's declaration, that 'all the 
promises of God in Him are yea and Amen,' inasmuch 
as these promises were sealed upon their hearts; yet 
because He hath in His flesh completed all the parts of 
our salvation, this vivid manifestation of realities was 
justly entitled to this new and special distinction."' 

Thus Calvin distinguishes the Gospel not merely 
from the law hut from earlier gracious revelations of 
God within the Old Testament. Yet he hastens to 
qualify this distinction on the right hand and the left. 
Id the first place we must be on our guard agaiUBt 

' Bk. II. U. 2 (I. p. «9*). ' Ibid. (p. 49S). 
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Servetus' error that in Christ "all the promises have 
been fulfilled." Though Christ has "not left any part 
of our salvation incomplete, " it does not follow that " we ^^ 
are now put in possession of all the blessings purchased ^^| 
by Him."' On the other hand, we must not imagine ^^H 
that the Gospel has succeeded the law " in such a sense 
as to introduce a different method of salvation. It 
rather confirms the law and proves that everything 
which it promised is fulfilled. What was shadow, it 
has made substance. When Christ says tliat the law 
and the prophets were until John, he does not consign 
the fathers to the curse, which, as the slaves of the 
law, they could not escape. He intimates that they 
were only imbued with the rudiments, and remained 
far below the height of the Gospel doctrine. . . . 
Hence we infer, that when the whole law is spoken of, 
the Gospel differs from it only in respect of clearness of 
manifestation."* 

This general discussion of the Gospel is followed by 
two chapters which treat in considerable detail of the 
resemblances between the Old Testament and the New, 
and their differences. Against Servetus and the Ana- 
baptists, who " think of the people of Israel just as they 
would do of some herd of swine, absurdly imagining 
that the Lord gorged them with temporal blessings 
here, and gave them no hope of a blessed immortality," 
it is to he maintained "that all whom, from the be- 
ginning of the world, God adopted as His peculiar 
people, were taken into covenant with Him on the same 



> Op. cit. Bk. II. tx. 3 (I. p. 495). 
* Bk. II iz. 4 (I. p. 497). 
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coDditaons and under the same bond of doctrine as 
ourselves."^ 

We have to do, then, with two covenants, the same 
in "reahty and substance," but differing in administra- 
tion.' They agree first, in the common hope of immor- 
tality;^ secondly, in being established by the mercy of 
God;* thirdly, in that "they both had and knew Christ 
the Mediator, by whom they were united to God and made 
capable of receiving His promises."^ They differ first, 
in that, in the old covenant, the heavenly inheritance 
is exhibited under the form of temporal blessings, which 
is not the case in the new ; * secondly, in that the Old 
Testament typified Christ under ceremonies which 
eshibited "only the image of truth," the shadow, not 
the substance; whereas the New Testament gives us 

> Op. cU. Bit. U. X, 1 (I. p. 501). 

» Ibid. Bk. ir. X. 2 ; xi. 1 (I, pp. 502, 526). 

< Ibid. Bfc. II. I. 2 (I. p. 502). " That temporal opolence and fBlicitj 
was not the goal to whicb the Jews were invited to aspiie, bat that they 
were admitted to the hope of immortalitj, aad that assuraace of thia 
Adoption was given by immediate com luuni cations, by the law and bj 
the propheta." Calvia goes at length iQto the proof of this point, derot' 
ingti 



I 



by which they were reconciled to Ihe 
of their own, bnt iolely by the mercy of 



). 502-522. 

* P. 502. " That the ci 
Lord was founded oa no 
God, who called them." 

' P. 502. TbiB point, as well as the preceding, seemB to Calvin bo 
lnu<?h clearer and less controverted than the ficat that he diamisaes it very 
briefly. Cf. p. 522 117. 

* Bk. II. xi. I (L p. 526). " The first diSerence then ia, that though, 
in oil! time, the Lord was pleased to direct the thonghta of Hie people, 
and laiae their minda to the heavenly inheritance, yet, that the hope of it 
might be the better maintained, He belil it forth, and, in a manner, gave 
a foretaite of it nnder earthly blessings, whereas the gift of future life, 
now more clearly and Incidly revealed by the Gospel, leads onr minils 

^directly to meditate upon it, the inferior mode nf exercise formerly em- 
ployed in regard to the Jews being now laid aside." 
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"botli the full truth and the entire body";' thirdly, 
in that the Old Teatament is literal, the NewBpiritnal;* 
fourthly, in that the Old Testament is one of bondage, 
the New of liberty,^ and finally, in that the Old is for 
one people only, while the New is for all.* 

As to the objection that the inunutability of God 
precludes such differences, he answers that God "adapts 
different forms to different ages, as He knows to be ex- 
pedient to each."^ Asked why God did not give all 
He bad to give at first, he replies that this is a matter 
which concerns God's sovereignty, into which it is 
presumptuous for us to inquire.^ 

Comparing the Lutheran and the Reformed posi- 
tions, we find that, while in the main they agree, the 

> Op. cil. Bk. II. xi. 4 <I, p, 529). ' Bk. II. si. 7 (I. p. 533). 

• Bk. II. li. 9 <I. p. 535). * Bk. II. xi. 1 1 (I. p. 537). 

* Bk. II. xi. 13 (I. p. 540). "If the hiubiuidmaa prescribes one set 
of duties to hia household in winter, and Bnother in summer, nc do Dot 
therefore charge him with fickleness, or think be doriates from the rules 
of good buabandr^, which depends on the regular course of oature. . . . 
Why, then, do we charge God with inconstaiicj wheo He makes fit and 
eoDgraoDS HrciuigeDientB for diversicies of timea ? . . . PidI likens tha 
Jews to children, and the Chriaciana to grown men (GaL iv. I). What 
irregularitjr is there Ed Ihe divine Arrangemeat which confined them to 
the rudiments which were suitable to their age, and trains us by a firmer 
aod more maulj discipline. The cousCancy of God is conipicnons !□ this, 
that Be delivered the same doctrine to all ages, and persists in requiring 
that woiship of His name which He commanded at the beginning. His 
changing the external form aod nnumer does not show that He is liable (o 
change. Id so far He has only accommodated Himself to Ihe matable and 
diversified capacities of men." 

' Bk. II. zi. 14 (I. p. 541 sq.) : " Who, I ask, can den; the right of 
God to have the free and uncontrolled disposal of His girts, to select the 
nations which He ma; be pleased to illuminate, the places which He may be 
pleased to illustrate by the preaching of His word, and the mode and 
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latter has a much clearer lecognitioD of the distinctive 
features of Chriatianity as a historical religion. In 
Calvin's case, this was no doubt due to his conscien- 
tious exegesis, which more than once led him to take 
positions which played havoc with the consistency of 
his system. But quite apart from this, it is in keeping 
with the Reformed principles, which distinguish sharply 
between God and man, and hence gain room for a freer 
recogiiitioa of the human element in religion than ia 
possible in Lutheranism. As it is characteristic of the 
Reformed doctrine that it makes more earnest with 
the humanity of Christ than is often the case with the 
Lutheran theology,' so, in like manner, in their treat* 
ment of the history of redemption, Reformed theolo- 
gians have shown a keener appreciation for the varieties 
which have characterized God's dealing with men, than 
has been the case with their brethren of a sister church.' 
A familiar illustration of this is to be found in the 
federal theology of Coccejus, in which we have an 
honest, even if not over-successful, attempt to conceive 
the Biblical history as a series of ascending stages of 
divine revelation.^ 

1 Compsre iha chapter in the Westmintltr Confiuim (-mi.]," Ot CknM 
tbe Mediator," wiih the tieatment of the xaae subject in the fbTmalB of 
Concord (riii,). An excellent illuotrntion of the echotaatidsm in which 
(he later Lutheran theology ahounda ia afforded by the tract of Martin 
Chemnitz on the JDearnation {De incamafiont FUii Dei, Berlin, IB65). 

' For theprooriu detnil, the reader is referred to the works of Schweiter 
and Heppe. already referred to. 

> See his Summa Doclrinae de Foedere tt Ttstamento Da (Opera, 
VoL VII.). He diatiaguiabos two corenantti. one of worka, and one of grace, 
and then trace* the Tsrioun steps through which the former haa been 
abrogated : I, by the lin of man ; 3, by the covenant of grace ; 3, by the 
proianJgation of the New Testament ; 4, by the death of Chliat ; •ud 
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Yet when all is said, it I'emains true that the Cal- 
Tinist, as little as the Lutheran, attained to what is 
worthy to be called a truly historical conception of 
Christianity. In the one case as in the other, the point 

of departure is speculative and a priori. The idea of 
the true religion is constructed from Scripture, reason, 
and present experience, and then is carried back in 
principle to the beginning of time.^ 

fi)ull7i S, bj Hii rMan«ction. In hia larger Summa Thrologiat, he tracM 
the unfolding of the coTenant of gruce tbrongh three great historic etagea 
— I, «., the patriarchal period before the law [anle Ugem) ; (he legal 
period, or the Old Teatament proper (sab lege) ; aod the period of the 
Ooapel, the New Teatument {post legem or sub tvangtlio). Bach of these 
had iupecnIiarHacranicMita, through which the grace of God woa exhibited. 
Cf. Sehweiiet, I. p. 103 17. 

In iu later form the covenant theolngy lost its original htaloricoil aigniS- 
cance, and became invotTed in acholastic diatinctioiiB. CC the diacnsuon 
oflhBsnbjectinTurrot[ine's7nii(i[Htiff(NewYork, 1847)11. p. 15! sq. " Do 
JToedere graCiae et dnplici ejusocconomia ia V^teri et Novo Tesiamento." 
Torrettine'B chief concern ia to maintain the substantial nnitj of the 
covenant of grace under both dispensations, againat the varions heretics 
(1. e. Socinians, Remonstrants, Anabaptiets), who aonght undnlj to 
mBgniiy the difTerances. Cf. eapeciallj Qnaeatio 5. 

^ SchiToizer [op. cit. 11. p. 114) considers this ideal ronsCrnction of 
raligioB, aa dincitict from a merely empirical treatment, one of the great 
merits of the Reformed theology. It is impoaaible, bs lells us. to exhibit 
the DniTeraal character of Chriatiauity more convincingly than when it ia 
eonceiTed as entering the world immediately after the first ain. He 
criticJKEB Schleiermacher for distingnlahing bo aharply aa he does hftwecn 
Christianity and Judaism (cf, I. p. 95. " Dieses Ansgeben vom em. 
piriach GescbLchtlichen ist das L'nreformirte bei Schleiermacber"). 

No doubt there is a measure of truth in this view. We may admit 
that it ia difficult to conceive of an absolute religion which is nol preaent, 
in germ, at least, from the beginning. But unfortunately the conception, 
which for ns resolvaa the difficulty, had not yet dawned on the horizon of 
the reformers' thought. Not till man had grasped the idea of progresa 
throngh development waa it poasible to conceive of a religion which 
Bhonld be at once hiatoricall; new, and M the Mune time as old u the 
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An instructive illustratioo of the iinhistorical view of 
the later Protestantism is to be found in the Westmin- 
ster doctrine of the covenants,' The Confession fol- 
lows Paul in distinguishing two great stages or types 
of religion, the legal and the gracious, both divinely 
given, but in purpose and effect sharply contrasted. 
But instead of making the contrast, as does Paul, be- 
tween Adam as the representative of the former class 
and Christ as the representative of the latter, the line 
is drawn between Adam as under the covenant of law, 
and Adam as under the covenant of grace. The entire 
drama of redemption plays itself out within the lifetime 
of the father of humanity. Eden anticipates Nazareth 
and Calvary. Thus it comes to pass that instead of see- 
ing in the rehgion of Israel, with Paul, a legal institu- 
tion whose purpose is mainly negative, or even a partial 
provision needing later supplement, as does the writer 
to the Hebrews, the Westminster divines see in it a 
gracious economy differing only in unessentials from 
the Gospel of Christ. It is the same covenant which 
runs through Old and New Testaments alike, however 
differently administered." What the new dispensation 

' An adeqaate account o£ the origin and history of the ca»enatit 
theologjifl Btill a deaMetatum in theological literatnra. It is acharacler- 
iltie fealare of the earl/ Euglieh ParitaniBm, appearing in the writinga nf 
Cortwrighc, Ball, and Ames in England, as well as of Bollock and Howie 
in Scotland. (Cf. Mitchell, Baird Lectures o<i Ihe Weitminaler Con/etsion, 
9d ed. p. 387). Through Usaher (aee hia Siimme and Su6jr(OHce 0/ tit 
Chriitian Religion), it was embodied in the Irish articles of 1B15 (§ 21) ; 
from Amea (aee his Mtdaiia Theologiae) it probablj passed to Coccejos 
(1603-1669) wboiBofteBWTOQgljspaken of as its founder. On Coccejai, 
»B note 3. p. 105. 

> Cf. Wtal. Con/. 
of grace, differing in 
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§^768 in its simplicity, that the old furnished through 
its types and ceremonies. It is clear that from this 
point of view the significance of Christianity as a his- 
toric religion is overlooked, and the originality of its 
founder, if not denied, is at least seriously minimized.' 



B of the hatetict 



' It ma? be Intereatin;; to note Id pasaing tbe v 
whom the Refotoiera opposed : 

CnlTia charges Seirelua witli ragarding tha Old TesCament promiKl 
■I baling to do with temporal hleasingi only, and denying that the Old 
Testament saints bad the hope of immortality (/lulifulej Bk. II. x. I, 
Vol. I. p. 601). Similar views seem to have been held in Anabaptist 
circles [ibid.; cf. also TnrreCtiDe, op. cif. " DeFoedere Gratiae," Qniuslio h). 

The SocioiBDB made a sharp distinction between the two Testaments. 
Their Tiew of religioa was legalistic, and thej regarded Christ as a 
legislator who had added to the precepts of the law of Moses certain new 
oommandmeDia of His own. Cf. Racovian Catechism, Section Y. chap. i. 
" Of the precepts of Christ which He added to the law " (Eng. tr. London, 
1818, p. 173 1^.). Thns to the general command of love which was in- 
clnded in the Old Testament, Christ has added the specific command 
that we "should lore Himself also, and thns love God in Him " (p. 181). 
In like manner, to the general command to worship God, we have 
tbe addition of the specific command to worship Christ (p. 189). 
Dolike the orthodox, who carried the recognition of Christ back into the 
Old Testament, the Sociniaus made this tbe distinctive feature of the 
New. 

Arminina also was charged with holding that "it is a matter of dODbt, 
whether believers ander the Old Testament understood that the legal 
ceremoniee were types of Christ and of His benefits" (Works, ti. by 
James Nichols, London, 1828, Vol, II. p. 6. Cf. Torrettine. op. ri(.) 
Bnt he himself does not remember that be ever said such a thing. He 
admltg saying that " an inquiry not altogether unprofitable might be 
institated how far the ancient Jews understood tbe legal ceremonies to 
be types of Christ," Indeed, be wishes his brethren would take apon 
themselves to prove this to him, " Let them make the experiment, and 
they will perceive how difficult an enterprise they have undertaken." 
Arminiiu himaelf has an exalted opinion of the originality of -Tesus. 
" He was a Teacher far transcending all other teachers, — Moaes, the 
prophets, and even the angels themselves, both in the mode of His per- 
ception, and in the excellence of Ilia doctrine." From Him the Christian 
religion gains its name, and this in two ways, both as being its caoie, md 
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More than one cause doubtless contributed to pro- 
duce this misconception. Generations were still to 
pass before the birth of the historical spirit. However 
great the breach between Catholicism and Protestantism 
even the greatest of the reformers could not wholly 
separate themselves from the influence of the mother 
church. The conception of God as the Absolute, 
far removed above all human reach or understanding, 
changeless, eternal, infinite, incomprehensible, — this 
view, inherited by the older church from the Greek 
philosophy, still exeited its sway over the greatest 
intellect of Protestantism. ^ In the white light of the 
i infinite there is no room for the apprehension of differ- 

1 encea of degree. False or true, natural or supernatural, 

I finite or infinite, human or divine, profane or Christian: 

i these are the sole alternatives to Protestant as to 

Catholic. Even the Biblical principle, at first, through 
its picture of tlie man Christ Jesus, a means of deliver- 
ance from this dead monotony, tended in time to rein- 
force it. For the Bible is nothing if not a book of 
I growth, the record of a long historic training, in which 

' men have been led through succeesive stages into a 

clearer and ever clearer apprehension of God. But 

I as being iU object. I , " Becatise, aa the Teacher lent from God, He pro- 

I Kribed Chia roligiOD, both hy Ilia ova voice when He dwelt oo earth, and 

I hj His Bpoatles, whom He gent forth into all the world." S, " Bciaose the 

I ume Jeitas Chriat, the object of this religion according to godliness, is 

I DOW exhibited, and foUj or perfecctj manifeited ; whereas He was formerlj 

I promised and foretold bj Moses and the prophets onlj as being abont 

■ to come " (p. 333. Cf. also p. 203, " Of the comparison of the law and 

r tbe Gospel" ). Hen we hare a view at once more Biblical a 

I hiitorical than that which meets ns in tbe wrltiiiB* of bia opponents. 
I ' Cf. note I. p. 16, 
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once made the subject of a dogma of inspiration, which 
pats all parts of a book so infinitely various upon the 
same pedestal of infallibility, and it loses its signifi- 
cance as a standard. The distinctions which it con- 
tains are overlooked or explained away. The words of 
Moses and of Isaiah are exalted to the same level a& 
those of Christ. Thus, as truly if less crudely than in 
the case of Barnabas, the Old Testament is made a 
Christian book, which means not merely that Christ is 
carried back into the Old Testament, and used to 
interpret it, but that the Old Testament is carried 
forward into Christ, and made to interpret Him. A 
new legalism takes the place of the old, and the new 
insight of a Luther and a Zwingli threatens to be lost. 
It is melancholy to note the rapidity with which the 
early simplicity of Protestantism was exchanged for a 
form of religion ever more artificial and complicated. 
Under the shelter of the Biblical principle there grew 
up a new dogma aa rigorous and exacting as the old. 
Side by side with the profession of the universal priest- 
hood of believers, there arose a new sacerdotalism no 
less narrow and intolerant than that which had led to 
the earlier revolt. Whatever seemed essential to the 
necessities of the growing church, that — by a logic as 
inexorable in Protestantism as in Catholicism before it 
— came to be reckoned as part of essential Christianity. 
The more elaborate and complicated the systems, the 
more insistent were their authors that they should be 
reckoned as absolute truth. Thus in Protestantism, 
B8 in Catholicism before it, the loftiness of the claim 
defeated itself. 
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And yet it is easy to exaggerate the parallel. Even in 
its most distorted forms Protestantism included within 
itself principles of self-reformation lacking in the older 
system. By its appeal to the individual reason and 
conscience it invited each man to ask for himself the 
question as to the nature of Christianity. By its 
emphasis upon the individual Christian experience it 
laid stress upon the simpler and more familiar elements 
in religion. The qualities on which it insisted as 
characteristics of true Christianity were as a matter of 
fact distinctive notes of the religion of Christ.' Above 
all, by its acceptance of the BibUeal principle, it pro- 
vided a standard through whicli, however much it migiit 
be neutralized by a false exegesis, it was yet possible 
for the sincere searcher to recover those essential truths 
which time and tradition had obscured. Thus when 
the new era dawns, it is on Protestant soil and among 
Protestant thinkers that we must look for the first 
attempts to gain a more adequate, a more historical, in 
a word, a more scientific conception of Christianity. 

> What has been said in criticUm of the CDhistorical chanctet □( 
taz[y ProtestBnt theology ae to its loctn, ia quit« conBistoot wilb tho recog- 
nitiou of the fact that, ia its eabstaace, it ia [he reaffirmation of elemeuta 
whic^h are distinctice of the religioD of Christ. Id its emphaais upon 
filial trnBt and confldencs in God; in its simplicity and spirituality; 
in its ethical strictaeE^s ; iii its sense of the north of the individual for 
Ood ; in its doctrine of the equality of believers in pcivilef^ea and duties, 
it is, 'm truth, a revival of primitive Chriatianity. It is M fault, not in its 
idea], but in the nnhistorica! spirit which carries back this ideal into pre- 
Chriitiao conditioDs, and so fails to recognize the full aigmflcuiGa and 
niginali^ of the historic Christ. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BEGINimiQS OP MODBEN THEOLOGY 

Among the causes which in modem times have led 
to the restatement of our question in a new form, two 
are of special importance. These are first, the rise of 
the critical philosophy, and secondly, the awakening 
of the historical spirit. We shall say a few worda of 
each. 

1. The Rite of the Critical Philosophy.^ 

One of the moat noticeable features of the entire 
period which we have passed in review is the purely 
objective character of its thought. To Christian phi- 
losophy, from Augustine to Calvin, things, whether 
physical or spiritual, are independent existences, out- 
side of the individual, and unaffected by his thought. 
The part played by subjective processes in the con- 
struction of knowledge is overlooked. Here and there 

' As the parpote of IMb sectioD ia simplj intTodactorj, anj' extendad 
bibUogrnpby would be oat of place. Reference ma]', howeter, be made to 
Edward Ciurd's Critical Accoanto/the Pkilnsopky of Kant, Glasgow, 1B7T, 
the iutrodactioD Co which conbuna ao excellent hiatorical review of the 
■utecedcntR oC the KaQtian pbiloaopbj. Tbia ie largely omitted from hii 
later and faller work, The Critical Philoiophi/ of Immanatt Kant, Glatgow, 
lBa9, 2 Tola, The reader may also be referred to J. Ro^ce, Tkt Spirit 
ef Madtm Philoiophg (Boaton, 1S93), eapeciallj cbapi. iii. and jt. 
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we find 8 thinker who is puzzled hy the problem as to ^H 
the origin of knowledge. But in general what we call ^^M 
Hrkenntnisstheorie is unknown.^ 

The purely objective character ascribed to reality is 
not confined to individual things. General conceptions 
such as humanity, beauly, goodness, truth, are hypos- 
tatized, and, divorced from the concrete objects through 
which alone they reveal themselves to the apprehension ^^ 
of man, aie conceived as having their own independent ^H 

• An exception may be made in the cue o{ the later Greek philorophj ^^* 
(Stoici, Bpicnreana, Sceptica). Cf. Caird, op. cii. p. 12: "The problem 
of tbe criterioa of troth, which nos the aabject of bo macli controrersy to 
the Stoics, Epicareans, and Sceptics, ie iiimpi)' tbe problem of kaowtedge 
in the form whicb it necesaarilj takes in all indiriduatielic epecolstion." 
Bnt the dnaliam which all aaiame between knowing and being rendera a 
uCiBfactoiy eolation impossible. It ia irae that Christiaaity, by its 

emphasis npon religions experience, seeks to overcome this doalism ; bat 

the philosophical langnage in which its teachings are clothed (cf. for ^^t 
example, the idea of Che IiOgos) does not lend itself readily to tbe expres- ^^U 
iiou of other than dualistic ideas. BeQce we dad tbat "tbe history of ^^M 
dogma is n continual war of logic against the spirit of Christianity" ^B 

(Caird, p. 21). Augnstine gives ns a classical illnatration of this conflict. 
In many respects, he is a man of almost modem spirit, keenly olive to 
the importance of the individual religions experience and apt to describe 
it. There is a very real sense in whicb be may be called (he father of 
modem psychology (on Angnstine's services to Erkenntniist/ircrit, cf. 
Ladd, Philotopky of Knowledge, pp. 46-50). Yet, at tbe same time, as 
chnrcbman, he asserts that Che Chrislian dogmas are completely inde- 
pendent of the individual reacon and conscience. In tbe theology of tbe 
Middle Ages, this doalism becomes more prononnced. It is Che effort of 
the schoolmen Co establish the objects of faith npon a basis entirely inde- 
pendent of the individnal reason. Nor is the emphasis npon the personal 
religions experience at Che Reformation snfficienl lo modify this general 
point of view, (Cf. Caird, p. 33, on Che sigoiGcance of Lntber.) In thia 
connection, attention may be called to Calvin's doctrine of tbe witness of 
the Spirit, as assent to a body of trath entirely independent of tbe in 
dividual, (InsUluUs. Vol. I. chap. viL pp, 8»-9t, ed. CftL Tr. Boe. Q 
WttMintler Confiuion, i. 4, 5.) 
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existence in the ideal world.' Back of the phenomenal ^^| 
universe known to sense, there is a transcendent world ^^| 
which is no less real, peopled with the abstractions of 



3 less real, peopled with the abstractions of 
thought, which are yet conceived to live a life similar 
to that made familiar by the objects of our more ordi- 
nary experience. In spite of the growing tendency to 
scepticism which expresses itself in the various forms 
of nominalism, realism, more or less crude, remains the 
dominant Christian philosophy.^ 

These characteristics of pre-Kantian thought find 
illustration in the prevailing conception of God. As 
the absolute Being, God exists quite independent of 
all iinite things. The contrast between the human and 
the divine is carried to the highest degree. If we 
would rightly conceive the nature of God, we must 
think away all finite limitations, magnify to the utter- 
most extent the remaining perfections, and think of 
the Being who is thus obtained as at once the cause 
and the sovereign of all that is. The attributes in 
which the Being of God most chaiiicteristically ex- 
presses Itself are those which are farthest removed from 
our human experience — eternity, infinity, omnipres- 
ence, impassibility, incomprehensibility. Even the 
justice and the love of God are inscrutable ; and before 
the mysterious authority of His sovereign will there is 

' A good illnstr&tioa of sach a hypostasis is that of the church. The 
whole Catholic doctrine of the infellible anthority of the church staode or 
fail* with a philosophy nhicb ndinitB sach a hj^stasis. The best proof of 
this is the effect actually produced on charch doctrine and authority by the 
growth of noaiinaliam. Cf. Weber, Hiilory of Philosophy, p. 252 sq. 

" This is tnie of Augustine (Cf. Loofs, Dogmengeschkhle, p, 180); 
Thomas Aqninai (Loofs, p. 262). and Calriu, the ropresentative theologiaM 
of the ancient church, of the Middle Ages, and of the Kefonniiion. 
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no room for questdon, only for obedience.^ Yet this 
same mysterious incomprehensible Being touches life 
in a thousand ways. He is not only the Creator and 
Preserver of all things; but through His Bible, His 
Church, His Christ He brings His greatness to bear 
directly upon the littleness of the creature, and makes 
it possible for finite men, even here and now, to attain 
to an experience of the Infinite. 

Here we have a conception of God which ia at once 
a priori and ontological. A priori, because its essence 
is made to consist in abstract conceptions divorced from 
experience; ontological, because the absolute Being 
thus obtained is conceived as the supreme reality. 

1 An excellent illuetratioD of ihu view is fouDd ia cbap. ii. 2 of the 
WeitminsieT Confession of Faith. "God hath all life, glory, goodness, 
blesledneas, in and of bimself ; and is alone in and unto himself all-sDffi- 
cienC, not stauding in any need of any creataroB which he hath made, nor 
deriving any glory from them, bat only maaifeatiag hia own glory in, by, 
onto, and npon ihem : lie is the alone fountain of all being, of whom, 
through whom, and to whom are all tilings; and bath most Boveieign 
dominion over ihem, to do by tbem, for them, and npon them whatsoever 
himseir pleaseth. In his sight all things are open and manifest; his 
knowledge is infinite, infallible, and indopeniienl opon the creature, so as 
nothing b lu bim contingent or uncertain. He is most holy in all hia coaosels, 
in all bis worka, and in all his commands. To bim is due from angels and 
men, and every other creatnre whatsoever worship, service, or obedience, 
he is pleased to reqoire of them." Here we have a conception of God 
which magnifies to the highest degree the diffeience between Him and the 
eroalure. This conception goia back through Calvin and the schoolmen to 
Anguatiue, and through him to Plato. 

Within this general ontological conceptian, wo may disdnjniish the 
Fintonic and Aristotelian forms ; tfae first, emphasiziag the idra of sdIi- 
stnncQ, the second, that of will. We may take .\ugastine and. Iti'er, 
An-ielm BS representatives of the firat class, while Duns Scotiis ia represen- 
Idlivp o£ the second. Id Thomas Aquinas, as in Cnlvin both elements 
nre combined. And the same combination is found in the Weitmintltr 
Confeisim. God is both suptarae gabstaace and sovereign will. 
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This combination is characteristic of historic Christian 
thought, both Catholic and Protestant. God is at once 
removed from all rational tests known to the creature, 
and yet at the same time is conceived as entering into 
his experience. Every phase of life, every subject of 
thought, even the most secret feelings and desires of 
the human soul are brought under the control of an 
inscrutable authority. Question and denial are alike 
impious.' 

While Catholic and Protestant, agreeing in this gen- 
eral conception of authority, were disputing as to where 
the voice of God had most clearly uttered itself, a 
modest German philosopher, in his study at KOnigs- 
berg, was undermining the foundations upon which 
both alike rested.* In the famous " Critique " (1781 ; 2d 

' Cf. CalTin, Iniiitata. Book III. iiiii. a (Vol. n. p. 563). " The wiU 
of God in the supreme tule of righteoueness, so that eFerjthiog which He 
wilU maat be held to be righteous bj the mere fact of His willitig it. 
Theiefore, vhen it is asked wbj the Lord did bo, we must answer. Be- 
canse He pleased. But if fou proceed farther to ask why Hs pleased, 
70U ask for something greater and more Bublime than the will of God, 
and Dotbing sucb can be found." Cf. p. 563, where he shows that, while 
God is Dot lawless, He is not boand Co give an account of Himself. 

Tet this same inscrutable God is ever active in experience, witnewing 
to His word, regenerating, lunctif jing, etc Wa find exactly the *uq« 
combination in the theology of Roman Catholicism, 

' The literature on Kant is too familiar as well as too Tolaminous to 
refer to here. A brief hut coovenient and well^elected bibUographj 
of the more important works may be found in Weber's Bistorg of Philoi- 
ophy, p. 43«. The best book in English is still that of Caird { The Critical 
Pkilosaphg of Immanuel Kanl, 2 vols. London and New York, 1889. The 
earlier work already referred to ia still raliiable). la what follows the 
works of Kant are cited from Eirchmann's edition in the PhilotophisiJie 
BiHinthtk, Heidellierg. liefere»CM to Hartenstein's edition of 1B67 tq. 
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ed. 1787) which, taking up the question already raised 
by Locke and Uume,^ attempts with a thoroughness 
greater than either a critical analysis of the powers of 
the human intellect, Kant 8howed conclusively that to 
know is by no means as simple a matter as it had 
hitherto been conceived to be. In knowledge mind 
contributes as much as it receives. The raw material 
of experience is moulded and shaped along certain 
definite lines according to a pattern contained within 

lK>m in 1TS4 (April S2| and thmt he died on Feb. IS, 1S(M, baring spent 
all bat Dine yean of his life io Koniggberg, aod those in East Prnsaia. 
The Critique of Pure fleoson was published in 1781, after having been 
twelve jeara in preparation; Tht Prolegomeaa to Every Future Metaphy- 
ical Sgilem in 1783; Tie Idea for a Univertol Hiatory in a Cosmopolilait 
PoiM of View ia 1784; The Foundmionfar a JHelaphyiicofElhicsia 1765. 
The Melapht/ticai Rudiments of Natural Phiiotophi) in 1786 ; the aecood 
edition of Tlit Critique of Pure Reason in 1787 ; The Critiqae of Praelieal 
Reason in 1788; The Critiqae of Judgment in 1790; The traatiae On Relig- 
ion within the Bounds of Mere Reason in 1793 (2d edition, 179-1). For 
Ibis he was cenanred bf the government in 1791, Cf. the docnments on 
both sides qnoted in Wallace's Kant, pp. 72-74 (Philosophical Claaaics 
series, Edinbnrgh and Philadelphia, 1882). 

' /. ;., as to the pawers and limits of the human understandicg. It is 
interesting to compare the form in which the qaesCion is stated bj thesa 
pioneers of Erktnntnisatheorie with that in which it presented itself to 
Kant. Both to Loclce and to Hnme it is primarily a question of the 
origin of ideas, and is to be answered b; observation of the working of 
the mind in experience. To Kaot it is B qoestion as to the powers of the 
mind as pure — i. e., apart from all possible experience. The qnastion 
whose answer Hnroe presupposes, when he sajs that we can know nothing 
of the powers of the mind save through experiment cud observation 
(Trfotiie on Human Nature, Green's ed. I. p. 308) is the one which Kant 
proposes as the subject for inqnirj. Cf. Krillk, Kirchmann's ed. p. 16 
[H. IL p. 8]. Bj the critiqae of pure reason Kant understaudi "sine 
Eritik. . . , nicht der BUcber nnd Svsteme, sondern die des Veraniift- 
mugena iiberhanpt, in Ansebuug aller Erkenntnisse, la denen ne, 
QDabhaagig von aUec Erfahmng, Btreben mag." Cf, also Caird, L 
V. 327 (J. 
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the mind itaelf. Space' and time;^ substance, oaaae, 
and the rest; in short, all the categories of thought^ 
are not the purely objective things which they had 
been BUppOBed to be. They are methods of the mind's 
activity, ideal forms imposed by reason upon experience, 
according to an inner law. There is, indeed, ss philoso- 
phers before Kant had rightly afBrmed, a noumenal 
world back of the world of phenomena. But it cannot 
hold the place either in thought or in life which has 
hitherto been assigned to it. It is a Qrenzbegriff — a 
regulative concept, marking the limits of our knowl- 
edge.* It is impossible with our finite faculties to 
attain a knowledge of transcendent realities. For so 
high a task we lack the requisite organ, and must be 
content with the lower world of experience. A rational 

' For Kant's doettine of Space, au the Transcendaital AtiVittic, § 3, 
f. ^6 [H, It. p. 65 sg.]. Negativelr, it ie not an attribute of things io 
thenuelTeB. FositiTel)', it is " nichts anderea aia nai die Form ktler 
EncbeinDngGD aiisBerer Sinae d, i. die Babjectire Bediognng der Sinn- 
liohkejt," p. 78 [H. II. p. 66]- 

* For Kant's doctrine of Time, ibid. % 4, p. 81 sj. [H- II. p. 69 $q.] 
Negativelj, time hai no objective exiateace, Poaitiielj, it is the foim td 
the inner sense, and, in addition, " die lormale Bedingung a priori allw 
Bncheinnngen iiberhaapt," p. S4 [H. U. p. 72]. 

On the Aeiihelic in general, cf. Caiid, I. p. S81 ig. 

* For Kant's doctrine of the categories, see the Tramctndtnlal Aaali/lit, 
p. 109 sq. [3. II. p. 99 Sf ,] ; also Caird, L p. 320 ig. 

' Kritik, p. 364 [H. II. p. 250]. "Dec Begriff eines Nonmenon iit 
■Ifo bloBS ein GrenzbegriS, nm die Anmaaasuug der SiooUchkeit eintn- 
Khranken, und also nar Ton negatiTem Gebranche. Er iat aber gleich- 
wohl niche wilkiiclich erdichteC. aondetn baagt mit der Einscbrinkang der 
Sioolichkeit zueammen, oboe docb etwas Fositites ausser dem Umfange 
derselben setzon in konnen." 

On Kant'e doctrine of the nonmeaon, cf. in general the Kritik, p. 36! 
iq. [H. II. p. 246 ij.]; also Caird, II. pp. 632-634; Watson, Kant and 
Sis Enplish Critics, chap. Z. pp. 289-328 (New Toik, 18S1). 
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demonstration of God, sneh as earlier philosophers had 
attempted, is therefore out of the question.' 

The first effect of this line of thought was wholly 
destructive. If even the most familiar objects of every- 
day life cannot be known as they are in themselves,' 
much less is this true of God. An alisolute which 
enters into experience is a contradiction in terms. 
Thus the conception of God upon which Catholic and 
Protestant alike had confidently built is declared un- 
tenable. The idea, indeed, still remains as a necessary 
concept of the mind. But from thought to reality 
there is no bridge. The Absolute, if existent, is 
unknowable. ' 

1 E.g. Deacartes, io his famons ontological ptoof of the being of God. 
Foi Kant's cricicism of this, aa well as at the coamologii^al and teleologi- 
cbI ar^meuta, cf. Kritik, pp. 470-552 [FI. II. pp. 45I-53B], with com- 
meotB of Caird, U. p. 102 sq. 

' Cf. Caird, II. p. 145. ■' Now. in the Critique of Pare Beaton, Kant's 
Brgnmant is, that wa cannot show the validity of the principleB of science 
except in a wav that limits them to the apheie of phenomena. To pro** 
that they are true of object? is to prove that those objects are not tbingi 
in IheraBelves." 

' For the outcome of Rant's doctrine on its sceptical side, cf. Caird, L 
p. 278 iq. " It we state the general problem of philosophy in the form in 
which Eant finally stated it, as the problem of ' the possibility of advanc- 
iag by reason from the knowledge of the seasihla to that of the saper- 
sensible,' the ansner of the Critical Philosophy may he shortly snmma- 
rized thns. If Imowledge of the superaeasible is possible, it mnst be ra- 
tional or a priori knowledge ; for only by an a priori process can we bops 
to deal with that which ia beyond all sense. . . . But onr a priori percep- 
tions ace essentially forma of sense, i'. «,. they are forms of amattec which 
is essentially a poitertori, and therefore external and alien to the pore in- 
telligence that apprehcuila it, lleuce, neither they nor the matter that 
falls under them can be brought into perfect uuity with the mind that 
knowa them. The mind ia never able to consummate the synthesis of its 
object with itself, and the forma of nulty by which it determine) sensible 
objects still leave these objects inadequately determined, according to that 
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This was the first effect. Bat Kant did not atop 
there. What he took away with one hand he gave 
back with the other. If God cannot be found by the 
intellect, He may be reached by the moral consciousness. 
Side by side with the theoretical reason there is a prac- 
tical reason which has as its organ the conscience, in 
which the ultimate convictions of the moral nature 
express themselves with the foree of a categorical 
imperative.' Here is the rightful home of such ideas 
as God, freedom, immortality. Whatever is needed 
for the realization of the moral ideal must be true.' 
Thus the Absolute denied to reason is given hack at 
the behest of conscience.* 

idea of kuowled^ which it carries with itseU. Hence il i> l«d to nikka 
the diitinctioa of the noameim it cao think fiom the phcDomena it can 
know. But as the loimei are presented to it in no perception or intaition, 
it ii obliged to recognize that it is inmpahie, so far, at leut. aa theoretical 
naaon ia concerned, of riBtng bejoacl the problematical existence of the 
nonmena or of turning the thought of them into knowledge.*' 

' On Kanl'B ethical theocf, cf. Caird, IL pp, 143 tq. ; also Abbott, 
Kanft Theory of Ethic* (4th ed. London, 1S89) ; Schurman, Kantian 
Elhia and the Ethict of Einlation (London, 1681); Adler, "A Critique 
of Kant'» Ethics" (.t/inrf, April, I90S, p, 162 iq.], 

< Cf. Selisim, p. 57 [H. VL p. 313), " Deon wenn das morali»cb» 
Geaetz gebietet, wir aoUen jetzt besaere Menschen sein, so folgt unum- 
ganglich, wir mijssen ee anch kiianen." 

' To be snre, only as a aecewary postnlaW, not as immediately giren 
in experience. Cf. Preface to Rtligioa inaerhalb der fjrtiutn da blonai 
Vcmun/I, Kirchmann's ed. p. 1 19. especially p,3 [H. VL p. 163]. " Soiatea 
Kwar oar eiue Idee tod einem Ohjekte, welches die formaJe BediDKHOg 
aller Zwecke, wie wirsie habeDsoUen (diePfiicht) nnd zogleicb altes damit 
zoaammenaiimmende Bediogte allei derjenigen Zwecke, die wii haben 
(die jener ihrer Beobachtoug augemeasene Gliickseligkeit). znaammen 
fereinigt in sich enthatt, das ist, die Idee einea htichnten Guts in der 
Welt, za dessen Mogliihkeit wir ein hiiheres. moralischea, heiligstes nnd 
allvermogendes Wegen annehmen miissen, das allein beide Elements 
desaelben Toreinigeo kaiin. . . . Abet, was bier daa Yomebmste ist, diece 
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We are not at present interested in the Kantian ^H 

philosophy for its own sake. The question so often ^H 
and BO keenly debated, as to the true relation between 
the two poles of Kant's thought,' need not detain us 

here. Enough that in the founder of the critical 

philosophy two great streams of thought meet: the ^^M 

rationalistic type, represented by Descartes, by Leibnitz, ^H 

and by Spinoza, seeking to interpret reality by eternal ^H 

principles inherent in the nature of reason ; the empiri- ^H 

cal, represented by Locke and Hume, pointing to ^H 
experience as the sole trustworthy source of knowledge, 
and sceptical of all attempts to press back of experience 

Idse goht aos der Moral hervoc, and ist nitht die GrundlagB deraelban." ^^^ 

Cf. CaiTd.II. p. 294; also his criticiani, p.30l (7. p.505 i?. Of a retigioos ^H 

knowledge of God throDgh the foelingiB, aacb aa tbat tor which Schleier- ^^| 
macher contended, Kant has no coDception. As Wobei: has well said ^^| 
{Hiitors 0/ Philosophy, p. 46C), " The real God of Kant ia Freedom In the ^H 
Hrvice of the ideikl." Cf. the celebrated sentence in the Grundlfgang ^^M 

tar Metapttyaik der Sillen. " Ea ist iiberall nichCs in der Welt, ja iiber- ^^| 

haupt anch anasoT deraelbeti zu deaken mijglich, was ohne Einschriiukung ^^| 

filr gat koDote gehalten warden, ala allein ein Gater Witle " [H. IV. p. 10]. 
' I. e., whether we have to do with a consistent ayatem, of which the 
several parta are essential elements, cooceiTed as such by their anthor from 
the first ; or whether the later moral doctrine of Kant is a subseqaent 
addition, modifying, if not easentiallj abandooing the principles of his ^^H 
earlier teaching. The arguments in favor of tlie former view have been ^^H 
ably presented by Caird, I. p. 22S aq.; II. p. Ul si/., where, after call- ^^| 
ing attention to the apparent dnaliam of the two former Critiques, he bids ^^H 
Ul remeoiber that " even thia dualistic view of the world, by which the ^^H 
theoretical and practical life are pat in abstract opposition to each other, ^^H 
is not Kant's last word. For, in the Critique of Judgminl, he again at- ^^H 
tempts to bring together the two spheres of existence, which hitherto he ^^^ 

had made it his main aim to separate and oppoae." Thus the Critique of 
Judgment may he interpreted as the condnsion of an argament, of which 
the Critique of Pure and the Critique of Practicat Reason are respectJTely 
the major and the minor premises. Cf. in this connection the striking 
qnotation from the Critique of Practical Reason, giren b; Stirling, 
Secret of Hegel, p. fil (quoted on p,I87. noW2. 
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to things in themselves. This double relationship to 
rationalism on the one hand and empiricism on the 
other forces the critical question into the forefront of 
Kant's thinking; and it is as the father of modem 
criticism that we have here alone to do with him. 

It is not necessary here to follow the development 
of post-Kantian thought. Two sharply contrasted 
tendencies make themselves manifest, each going back 
to the philosopher of Konigsberg, and claiming him as 
father. There is the speculative tendency, represented 
by Hegel;^ jealous of the rights of intellect, unwilling 
to be satisfied with the dualism of the critiques, seek- 
ing to win back for the Absolute its old place as the 
central principle of knowledge, gathering into the 
unity of great systems the most diverse elements of 
intellectual, ethical, and ssthetic life. There is, on the 
other hand, the sceptical tendency which culminates in 
positivism;^ accusing the master of weakness and in- 
consistency in retaining in ethics a conception which 
he bad banished from the other sides of life, seeing in 

■ Oa Hegel's relation to Kant, cf. Webei, p. 450, As illiutrkting ttie 
coDnectioD between Kant's own teachiDg and later speculative philosoph?, 
Catid'fl criticignu of the Critique are foil of inBtmction. S«e alM 
StirUng, op. cit. 

' Poaitiriam is here mentioned simply as the l)ea^knowQ repreaenlatiifB 
of that agnostic tendencj which hiatoricallj baa boan one great outcome of 
the Kantian criticism. Comte himself, in spite of hia ackoowledgmeDt 
of indebtsdueaa to Kant (see hia letter to d'Eicbthal of Dec, 10. IH:J4, 
qnoted in Webor, p. 472) had slight acqnaintance with bis works, and, as 
Caiid has iihowo, rerv imperfectly andenitQad his theorj of knowledge. 
On Comta, see Caird, Tlit Social Fkiltaaphg and Religion of Contt. 1893. 
The direct propagation of the sceptical tendencies of Kant ia throngh the 
moTement known as Neo- Kantianism. This, thongh historically ind»- 
peadent of positirism, holds positions in man; reaped^ similai. Cf. 
HiiHding, History of Philosophy, Eng. tr. II. p. 541 ; Weber, p. 584. 
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the Absolute in every form a conception aa dangerous 
OB it is deceptive, an ignis fatuut of the mind, certain 
to lead even the most robust intellect astray, needing 
therefore to be pursued and destroyed with a relentless 
intolerance worthy of Voltaire. Yet both alike, the 
speculative and the agnostic, however widely separated 
in other respects, agree in this; that there can be no 
true knowledge without a previous investigation of the 
organ of knowledge; that no attempt to reach a scien- 
tific conception of the universe can be successful which 
ignores the rights of the human mind.* The fact that 
our modem study of religion deals so largely with 
psychological questions is due primarily to the influence 
of Kant.' 

' The importance of Erkmntnisstkeorie in the Hegsliftn pbiloBOpb; ii 
well known. Comte's own thearj of knowledge is crude enough. He 
lias imall patience with those who elabocately detorminu " the respective 
contribntionB of the iateraitl and the external >a the prodnccion of knowl- 
edge." Enongh that each contributes its part, that onr kaowledge ia 
Bnbjecbiie and relative, and that it is this limited and subjective knowl- 
edge, with which alone we have to do (cf. tbe quotation given in Caird, 
p. 69, See, also, on Comte's theory of knowledge, Eofiding, U. p. 351). 
In contrast to the French school, bhe German Neo-KanCiane pa; great 
UteDtion to the problem of knowledge (<, g. Dubting. Cf, HoSding, 
n. p. SH sq.). 

* It need hardfy be said that Kant is here token simply aa the chief 
lepresentative of that great movement, which, bogiouiug with Locke and 
Hame, has so largelj transformed onr mental life. If anj one chooses tfl 
believe, with Professor James (Pkilotophicai Conaptimi and Practical 
Eesults, p. 33) that the psychological impulse given by the early English 
philosophers might have wrought its beneficent results equally well with- 
out Eant'a he!p. it is impossible to contradict him. Historically it caimot 
be denied that, wheiher for good or evil, it is through Kant that the new 
point of view became dominaat in modem thought ; aadof no ptuwe of it 
ig tbis more trae than in the case ol ntigion. 
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2. Z%e Awakening of the SUtorical Spirit. 

Side by side with the philosophical ioflueiice which 
we have just described there was at work another, 
which for want of a better name we may call the his- 
torical spirit. By this we mean the effort to conceive 
of life, as a whole and in all its parts, according to 
the principle of growth. History, as the modem man 
conceives it, is the creation of the scientific spirit; 
one of the many fruits of the great intellectual move- 
ment, which, beginning modestly in the researches of a 
few isolated students, has come at last to dominate our 
^ entire mental life. By the scientific spirit we mean the 
spirit which observes patiently that it may define accu- 
rately; the spirit of minute and exhaustive research, 
which gathers its materials from the widest possible 
field, and extends its investigations over the longest 
periods of time, that it may gain a basis for genej-aliza- 
tdons fitted to serve as a safe point of departure both 
for thought and action. It is the spirit which takes 
nothing on trust, which seeks a reason for everything, 
and which deems no labor too great, and no investiga- 
tion too humble, which ihall minister, however remotely, 
to this end. Of this spirit, we repeat, modem history 
is the child. 

It is difficult for us, made familiar from childhood 
with the principle of development, to realize how com- 
paratively recent is this entire point of view. History, 
as the modem man conceives it, is scarcely more than a 
century old.' Kant himself, for all his critical acumen, 

• On the beginnings ot a philosophical conception of history, ct. Flint, 
Historical Philosophy in Franct (New York, 189*. An euliei wotk, 
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shared the unhistorical views of hia day.' It was 
reserved for his contemporary Herder, in liis "Ideen 

EdinbDTgh, 1874, includea GeiaaDj). After tnciog tbe growth of cer- 
tain great ideas wbicli history presupposes {i.e. progress, hamanitj, 
uid fieedom), he shows that it is ouly siuce tbe Reformation that these 
have been saScientl; developed to make a really tcientific conception 
of history possible. 

lo Franco be makes the beginning with Bodia (1^0-1396), the 
greatest political pbilodopher before Motitesqoien (p. 191) — a man, who, 
in his Colloquium neplaploma-es (written 1593, Srst pablished 1S41. with 
a German translation by Guhrauer), a treatise curiously modero io 
apirit, brings forward the idea of a "progressive revelation through a 
■equencB of wise men. before as well an oloogside of the Mosaic, ChristisD, 
and Mohammedan religions" (Hiiffding, op. cil. I. p. 60). Bodin shows 
himself possessed both of the ideas of law and of progreai, bat the ac- 
count given ol his work by Flint |p, 193) shows that he is far removed 
from having a trae conception of history, as we understand it to-day. 
Pnasiiig to the seveateentb century, we Sod that Descartes did little for the 
study of history, liis interest lying along other lines. Even the eighteenth 
century, for all its interest in historical study, lacks the great idea which 
aloue can unlock the secrets of the past. Tnrgot alone, of its great 
names, has the idea of progress. In Voltaire, Montesquieu, Bonaseau, it 
is conspicuous by its absence. The age ot the Socio? Contract, and of 
natural religion was not the age which could underslaDd n great histori- 
cal phenomenon like the rise of Christianity. We shall have abundant 
ilinatcatiou of this as we proceed. 

In Germany the historical movement may be said to begin with 
Leasing (1T29-I7S1) and Herder tn4*-l803)' A year before bis death, 
the former published a little book on The Edaealion of the Human Race, 
in which, with B clearness and beauty of style hitherto unsurpassed, he 
develops the idea of revelation as a progressive training of mankind in 
divine truth. Still more important was the ioflnence of Herder's great 
book. Ideen lur Geachichte der Menschheit (1784-1791), of which Flint has 
laid (Pkiloinphy of History in France and Germany, p. 376), that " ai 
regards the philosophy of history, after all that the illnstrions chiefs of 
modern German philosophy have done or caused to be done, there is still 
need to go hack "to its teachings. With these two books the modern 
view of history may be sud to have begnn. 

' On the unhistorical character of Kant's time, cf. Caird, I. p. 69. 
"The individualistic tendencies of the age of enlightenment, which 
■eparated each man from the unity of the social organiim to which hs be- 
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zur Geschichte der Menschheit " (1784-91) to point the 
way to a more profound and intelligent conception. 
But, however long delayed, the new insight came at 
last, and with it a flood of light was poured into many 
a dark corner of the past. Under the guidance of the 
principle of development, mysteries thought insoluble 
have been cleared up. Variations or contradictions 
either denied or explained away have fallen easily into 
place as different stages in one and the same process. 
What was at iirst applied to external objects has been 
transferred to the world of thought. Ideas are seen to 
have a history as well as institutions. Philosophies 
have their genealogy as well as individuals. Nothing 
is stationary. All things are changing. Constitutions, 
traditions, beliefs, habits, systems — all are in a state 
of flux. In the highest things as in the lowest, growth 
is the law of life. 

Once clearly apprehended, it was inevitable that a 
principle so fruitful should receive universal applica- 
tion. What had been tried with success in profane 
history was certain to be attempted in the field of reli- 
gion. If secular constitutions had grown, the law of 
the church had not remained stationary. If philoao- 
phies had changed, the same was true of doctrines. 
Christianity itself, instead of being isolated from its 
environment, as heretofore, was now conceived as but 

longed, separated him from the past out of which his iatellectnal lifa hmd 
grown. ... la this respect Ksnt sharea in tbe individiuLlistic and nnhit- 
torical modes of thought charactBcistic of Uia time." Cf., for example, bil 
treatise on Religion, or his tdta for a Univtrad Histori/ in a Cotmopol- 
ilan Point »/ Fitw. It mftj ha not«d thM ha tarenlj ctiticUed Ewdec'* 
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oae great step !□ the divine education of mankind.' 

Biblical critioism, ooming to the study of Scripture 
with impartial eyes, discoTered variationB and differ- 
ences which the dogma of inspiration had obscured, and 
sought to retrace the gradual steps through which the 
books we call our Bible have assumed their present 
form.^ In like manner, historians of doctrine have 
analyzed the process through which the most myste- 
rious dogmas of the faith have grown to be what they 
are.^ Even the Catholic church has not remained 
unaffected by the new light, and, in the person of a 
Newman, has sought to show that the acceptance of the 
principle of development is not inconsistent with the 
recognition of the authority of an infallible church.* 

' So by LeasiDg, in hia EJwatitm of the Human Race. 

' Od tbe hiatorr of the Higher Criticism, cf. Brigga, Inlrnduclion to 
(Ac Study of Holy Scripture, cbsp. xi. p. 247 sq.; also G. A. Smith, 
Modem Criticiim and the preaching of the Old Testament, p. 29 sg. ; Niuh, 
Tht Hiilory of the Higher Critidsmofihe New Tes!amenl,'liew York, 1900. 

Among those who contributed to bring about a mare intelligent nnder- 
atanding of the Bible. Herder occapies a couBpicuoiu place. He iusisted 
that the Bible fas a huntaa bool;, to be read ia the light of its times, and 
with due regard to the differing circumstances out of which iti different 
boolki bad arisen, Christ was to him the most human as well as ibe 
most divine of teachers, and the Gospel which He preached wai one of 
the " purest bumanitj." 

' So especially by Baur, in his Lthrbuch der Dogmengeschichle, and 
hia great monogriphs on the hi'rtory of the ChristiaD doctrine of Eecon- 
ciliation, and of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

* Cf. his Esiay on the Devetopmenl of Chriitian Doctrine, and 
especially the fifth chapter of the Apclagia, where he distingoishes be- 
tween the dortiine which ia stationary and the defloition which ia cluuig- 
ing. A good iuatance ot the modern Catholic standpoint is given in 
Hogan's Clerical Studies (Boston, 1898). Cf. especially p. I6B : " Theology, 
then, is progressive, essentially progressive, not after tbe fashion of the 
physical sciences, bnt lite history and philosophy, upon which it is mainly 
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Under the circumstanceB the queation as to the oature 

of Christianity has assumed a new meaning. 

But the influences which have led to a restatement of 
the question have not been wholly internal. Side by 
side with the intellectual movement there has gone a 
material development without parallel. The nineteenth 
century has been an age of exploration as well as of 
research. Vast areas, hitherto unknown or practically 
so, have been brought by commerce into intimate con- 
tact with Western civilization. Christian missions have 
been reborn, and, with their enlai^ing success, have 
brought Christendom for the first time in many cen- 
turies face to face with the non-Christian religions. 
The facts which had hitherto been disparagingly classed 
together under the single term heathenism, or con- 
Btructed a priori by theologian and philosopher into the 
framework of an artificial and wholly impossible reli- 
gion of nature,^ have come to be recognized in their 
wonderful variety and complexity as containing both 
more and less than had hitherto been supposed. For 
the first time since the days of the beginnings Chris- 
tianity has been clearly recognized aa a historic religion, 
one among many, and the question as to its relation to 
the older forms has become a pressing one. 

Out of the effort to answer this question the science 



boilt." Cf. ftlio Schelt, I)er Katholicismm alt Pnna'p dei FortitAriOi', 
Wiinborg, 1B9T; Die neve Zeit und der alte GlauU, 1S98. 

) Od the ambigniCy of the term nstoral theologj, see GordoD, JViev 
Epoch for Faith, p. 110. For a good illuatraCiou. compare Locke {Rea- 
lonaUmeu of Chritliantli/, Works, VII. p. 133, natural theology aa 
iuclodiDg "the waj of atomug tbe mercifnl , . . Father") with fFai. 
Con/ i, 1. 
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of Comparative Religion has been bom. Taking the 
methods already so fruitfully employed in other branches 
of research, it has sought to apply them to this new and 
moat fascinating field. Gathering its materials from 
the widest possible range, it has sought to determine 
what are the characteristics of the religions life as such. 
Ignoring for the moment the marks which separate the 
Beveral religions from one another, it has asked, what 
are the traits common to all ? How distinguish religion 
B8 a peculiar function of the human spirit from other 
human activities and experiences ? What are the con- 
stant elements which lie back of its varying manifesta- 
tions ? Having thus gained a conception of religion in 
general, it has then gone on to investigate the charac- 
teristics of the several different religions, to trace their 
genesis and history, to study their relations and inter- 
relations, to distinguish their peculiar characteristics, 
and thus, on the basis of an exhaustive comparison, to 
answer the question which most perfectly realizes the 
religious ideal. The Christian apologist, seeking to 
justify the claim of his own religion to a position of 
unique authority, finds himself confronted with a whole 
circle of questions unknown to his predecessors, and 
obliged to shape his answer accordingly. Under the 
circumstances, it is not strange if the question as 
to the nature of Christianity should require radical 
restatement. 
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3. Retrotpect. The Conception of Chrittianity in the 

Writert of the Eighteenth Century, 

It will help us to appreciate the new world of thought 
in which nineteenth centurj' theology moves, if at this 
point, in order to establish a standard of comparison, we 
pass briefly in review the conceptions of Christianity 
which we find in the great writers on religion and 
philosophy of the eighteenth.^ In general we may 
distinguish four main tendencies, each of which has its 
typical representative. 

1. There is first the view which regards Christianity 
08 a corruption of the true religion, an evil to be op- 
posed, and, if possible, to be destroyed. Voltaire may 
serve as spokesman for this view. 

2. There is the view which identifies Christianity 
with the religion of nature, seeing in it a republication 
or purification of the religion which is open to all men 
by the light of reason, and which they might and should 
have attained even without special revelation." This is 
the view of historic deism, and also in substance of 
Spinoza and of Leibnitz. We may take Kant as its 
classical representative. 

3. There is the view which distinguishes historic 

' Tbe term ia used Bomewh&t looeely, a leo nriterg (e, g. Spinoia 
and Locke) having been indaded, nhoea work falU nicbiu the Utter part 
of the leTenteentli contaij. 

' The affinitv oE this view iritli thst of tnulitional tlieologj ia too Rppa- 
reut tu Deed commetit. In botb oun Chriatinuitji is identiQed with (hi 
coDteut of tiae religioti, irliereTer fouud. Tlie only diffeteQce is that in 
the ooe cue true religion is thought of u including certaia anpernatnTal 
element!, whereas id tbe other case these are uot regarded as essential. 
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Christianity from natural religion as constituting a 
higher type. The latter is recognized as a distinct 
form of religion, and as legitimate as far as it goes; 
but it is a lower stage, needing to be supplemented and 
completed by supernatural religion. This is in general 
the view of the more thoughtful apologists of the 
deistic controversy. It appears in the title of Jeffery's 
celebrated treatise, " Christianity, the perfection of all 
religion, natural and revealed" (1728). It is repre- 
sented in Bishop Butler's famous "Analogy." As to 
the content of revealed religion, there ia some difference 
of opinion, but in general it is identified with the con- 
tents of Scripture, its characteristic mark being certain 
Bupernatutal doctrines (». e. Trinity, incarnation, etc.) 
undiscoverable by reason, though not, according to the 
best apologists, repugnant to it. As supernatural, all 
the doctrines of revealed religion stand on the same 
level of authority, and there is little attempt to dis- 
criminate between them.> A highly interesting attempt 
at a more scientific conception is given in Locke's 
" ReasonablenesB of Christianity,"" a treatise whose 
eminent sanity, sound exegetical sense and clear appre- 
hension of the question at issne have not yet received 
iiie recognition they deserve. We may take Locke as 
the representative of our third class. ^ 



1 



1 Tet cf. JaSery'i tieatmBBt of Old TMUment prophecj, rBferrad to 
bj Pilnjer, op. at. p. 353. I legret that I bare beeo noBble to couanlt 
thi» importiint work at first haad. 

* The Bfatonablenti$ of Chrislianilg, at delivtnd in iht Scriplvra 

■ Thongh most ol hia life fills in the BeTenteenth century, in spirit he 
I Manga with the mea ot the eightASiith, with whom we hen cluaifj him. 
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4. Finally we note the tendency to regard Chris- 
tianity as but one historic stage in the approach to a 
perfect ot absolute religion, still to be revealed. This 
view is represented by Leasing in his " Education of the 
Human Race," a treatise whose originality and inde- 
pendence have been much exaggerated,^ but whose clear 
distinction of historic Christianity from Judaism on the 
one hand, and the final religion on the other, renders it 
worthy of selection as representative of our fourth type. 

These four tendencies cross and recrosa. Leibnitz, 
to whom Christianity is essentially a natural religion, 
distinguishes clearly between Christ's teaching and that 
of Moses, and regards the former as introducing a dis- 
tinctly higher stage of the religious life.' Kant, while 
identifying Christianity with the religion of pure reason, 
makcB an honest attempt to include within the latter, 
doctrines (e. g. original sin, atonement) which, as & 
matter of fact, are characteristic of historic Chris- 
tianity.^ Some of the deists had a keen sense for the 
problem presented by the rise of the different historic 
religions (so especially Hume,* and among the earlier 

I Mmny of tbe le&diag idcM of L«Miiig'B hook are kcticipated bj 
LeibniCi ia hu Thtadictl, notablj the view of Christ u the firat triut- 
worth; teacher of immoitslic;. Cf, Preface (Phitosophical Workt, ed, 
Gerbaidt, Berlin, I8B5, Vol. VI, p. 26). " Cepandant Mojsb n'avoit point 
fuC entrer done Bea laix la doctrine de rimmortalite des ames : elle eatoiC 
couforme k sei ■eDtimeni, elle s'suaeignoit de main on main, mail eLe 
n'eatoit point antoriaee d'nne niaaitre populaire, juaqn'k ca qne Jeioa- 
Chriet Ibtb le roile," ate. With this cf. Lewing : " Und bo ward Chriatni 
der ante znTerlosBige, prsktiiche Lehrer der UnBterblichkeit der SeeU." 
(Ei-iidatng, % 58). 

* Ibid. p. 27 -. " JesDi-Chriat, aehsTant re qne Moyae aToit commMicf." 

* Cf. BipBdaUy Book* I. and II, of the Religion. 

* Notabl? in Ub treatiM on the Natural Hislari) of Religion. 
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writers Lord Herbert and Shaftesbury). For others 
(e. g. Tindal) it does not exist. ETen Herder, for all 
bis historic sense, seems to have had no appreciation of 
the relative right of the later forms of historic Chris- 
tianity, and contrasts the religion of Jesus, as that of 
universal humanity, with the "arbitrary doctrines" of 
His successors.! 

Out of these discussions we see gradually emerging 
the question. What is essential Christianity? Does it 
include all that has come down to us under that name, 
or must it be confined to the teaching of Christ Himself 
as opposed to His disciples? Here again we find decided 
differences of opinion, some (as Leibnitz, Kant, Herder) 
contrasting Christ's own teaching with that of His dis- 
ciples, aud seeing in the latter a corruption of primitive 
Christianity, others (so most apologists) regarding the 
entire contents of the New Testament as belonging 
thereto. Locke takes a middle course, regarding faith 
in Christ as a necessary part of Christianity, bat clearly 
distinguishing saving faith as a simple matter, open to 
the unlearned, from the acceptance of such difficult 
doctrines as the Trinity or the atonement. 

In view of the importance of the subject, it may be 
worth while briefly to review the conception of Chris- 
tianity held by each of the four writers whom we have 
selected as typical. 

' Ic i«a curious fact that Eaat, witli hia indiTidaalistic ethics and hi« 
sbwiuce al historic ssDEe. shoald bare had a truer sppreciatian of th« ib1»- 
ti*e rights of historic CliristituiiCy tban Herder. On the reasons for the 
latter's failure, cf. PHeidecBr, Divelopmrnt of T/ieolojg in Germany tinim 
Kant, etc. p. 41. 
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To begin with the most radical : Voltaire ' met ChriS' 
tianitj in the form of a corrupt Roman CathoHciBm. 
Unlike the English deiata, who distinguished Jesus' 
own teaching aa true Christianity from later corrup- 
tions, he regarded all positive religion as superstitious 
and mistaken.^ Of Jesus personally he commonly 
speaks with a respect not unmixed with patronage, as 
a good man, a teacher of sound morals, and of universal 
benevolence.' Like many another sectary,' He pro- 

' AinoQg the works in which Voltaire diacDBsei the origin of Christi- 
knit? are Le Diner da Cemle di Boii/ainmllitrs (176T, publisiied anonj- 
monalj, CEnitM, Puii, IBST, Vol. XXVt. p. 531 iq.); Bieu et Itt 
Hammei, par it docteur Obtm, (Euvrt Th^ologiqui, mats raitramabU, tra- 
duitt par Jacqutt Aimon (1T69, CEiivres, XXVIXI. p. 129 iq.) ; and tha 
nticlea on Religion and ChriaCianisme in the Diclionnaire Pkilmophiqite. 
Cf. also hie De la paix perp^tuelle par le docteur Goodhtnrt (1769, 
(Envres, XSVIIl, p. 103 19, ) ; BomfiU du paslmr Bourn (1768, (Envre*. 

XXVII. p. 227 sq.) and hi» ipitre h Uranie. 

On Voltaire'i riewg of Christianity, pf. Bangener. Voltaire el vm 
Tempt (Parii, 1851), Vol. U. p. 254 iq. : Stranu, Voltaire: secht for- 
trSge', Leipzig, 1870; and Flinjei, Biiiori/ 0/ lit ChrMan Philoiophg 0/ 
Religion, Eng. tr. pp. 45T. 498. 

* It is no doubt e»vf to eiagg«r«te the negatJTe aspect of Voltaire's 
teacliing. Stripped of its pawion and rhetoric, it has many pointe of con- 
ta<;t with that of the English deiste. Yet in the bitterneBB of its tDvective 
against poiitire religion in all its forme, and in its abseace of appreciation 
of the originality aod greatness of Jeans, it may well be taken as constl- 
tnting a different type. Hume, with whom it would be moat natural to 
compare Voltaire, hae little to say directly of Christianity. Yet note his 
comparison of monotheism and polytheism, to the digadiaotage of the 
former (NcUural Binary of lUtinion, sec. ii.). 

' Compare the celebrated passage in the Dicliontiaire (art. Religiuu), 
where Jeans is represented among the other sages aa one who had suffered 
for his loyalty to truth. Also Diea et les Horamei, chap, xxxiii. (CEnTrea, 

XXVIII. p. 200), where Voltaire contends that Jesus was probably a 
teacher of sound morals, and whatever is not consistent with this riew in 

* He more than once compares him to George Fox (r. g. Diew et let 
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claimed Himself a prophet, and gathered disciples from 
the lower orders of the people.^ But He was in no sense 
the founder of a new religion.' From first to last He 
remained a Jew, following the practices and holding the 
faith of His fathers. The religion we call Christianity 
arose after His death, through a variety of causes, most 
of them discreditable. Chief of these were the frauds 
perpetrated by the disciples of Jesus." At first de- 
ceived by the alleged miracles of their master, they 
became knaves, and maintained themselves by the use 
of forgery on a colossal scale. A show of respectability 
waa given the new religion ^y its alliance with Alexan- 
the Gospels ia to be regarded ai 
plus (jae Joif ; fl fnt homme : 

Yec elsewhere he speaks dispara^Dgly o[ Jesos as an insi^ilicaDt 
MCtarj, not siiCHcieiitly impurtant to receive mentiou in the writiogs of 
contemporary historians, and contrasts him with Mohammed to his diwd- 
vanta^ {Diner, p. 545 : " Do mojas Mahomet a ecrit et combattn ; st 
J€sDl o'a bh ni ecrire ni se defendre. Mahomet avait le coarage 
d' Alexandre arec I'eBprit de Numa ; et rotre Je'sns a bd^ sang et ean, 
del qn'il a ete coadamn^ par sea jugea "|. 

• Diner, p, 547 : The moat probable view of .lesne is " qn'il etaii nn 
Jaif de bonne foi qui voulait se faire Taloir anpr^s du penpte, ::amme Iss 
fondatenrs des ricabites, dea eseeniens, etc. , . . il est probable qa'il mit 
qnelques femmes dans son parti, ainsi qne toua ceux qui voulurant fitie 
cbefs de secte . . ." Cf. p. S46 : " La plus vile canaille, laqoelle seal* 
embraasa le Christianisme pendant cent aDo^es," 

^ Diaitmnaire, art. Keligion : When Jesua is asked whether He was put 
to death (or teaching a nan religion, He denies it, and declares that He 
remained in all things faithful Co the Jews' religion. Cf, Diei et let 
Homsiet, pp. a03, 204. In the dialogne between a Christian and S Jew 
recorded in De la Pair Perpauille, the Jew claims JasuB as one of his own 
(ellow religioniBlB. 

* Diner, p. M6: " Voila les (ondementa de la religion chretienne. 
VoDs n'7 Tojei qa'nn tiara des plus plates impostures, faites par la pluH 
vile canaille." Cf. Diea et lei Bommta, chap, ixxvj, p. Sll 17. : "Fnindes 
innombrablea dea Chretiens." 
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driaD Platonism. ^ By the aecesBion of Constantine it 
had become strong enough boldly to proclaim its true 
character, and to enforce its will, as it has done ever 
since, by persecution and tyranny." 

Against this corrupt and dangerous superstition 
Voltaire sets the religion of reason which has but two 
articles, love to God, and love to one's neighbor.^ If 
any one chooses to call this Christianity, he is at liberty 
to do so, as a concession to common usage ; and worship 
in the name of Jesus may even be allowed. But all 
that has hitherto been characteristic of historic Chria- 
tianity must be taken away.* 

Kant also has a keen sense of the evils of historic 
Christianity,^ but it is consistent with the highest regard 

' Diner, p. S48: " U eet avfru que sea clisciples furent trefl-obBcuies 
jasqu'^ ce qn'ils eiuweat renccintie'a qiielqaen plaCon^rriens dana Alexandrie 
qni ^tay^rent laa r&Teries dea galileenB par les reveries de platon," 

' Diaer, p. S48: "Alora lea fripons foteuc sanguinaires," etc. Cf. 
p. 5SQ (ChriBC[auit7 the only one ot ths ancient sects to perBecnte). 

' Hoiii/lie, p. 233. Cf. Dictionnaire, art. Religion: "Je le conjnra, 
aenlement de m'apprendre eu ijaoi conuBtiut la vraie religioti. ' Ne ron* 
I'ai je paa di!ja dit f Aimei Dieu at vutie prochain comma voui-meme.' " 

* Dieu et Us Hoiames, chap, xliii. p. 237 sy, : " Nona propoBone de con- 
■crTer dann la morale de JcBiia Cous ce qni est canfoTme ^ la laiaon auirer- 
■elle, i, celle de tons lei grands phitosophes de I'antiqaite, b celle de tous lea 
temps et de tons les lieux, !t relle igui doit Stre TeterQal lien de tontes lea 
BDcii^tcB. AdoroDB I'Etre supreme par Jeaus, pniaque ta chose est ^tablie 
ainai parmi noaa. Lbs cinq lettrea qui composeat eon com ne «ont cer- 
tainemeat paa uu crime. Qu'importe qne none rendions uoa hommafjes L 
VEtre Biipreme pat Confncinii. par Marc-Anrfele, par Jeans, on par nn 
antre. pourvn qne nona aoyona juatee ^ La religion consiste assnr^meiit 
dans la verCu, et non dans le fntras impertiaent de la th^ologie. La 
morale vient de Dten, elle eat uniforme partout. La thoologie lient dea 
hommea, eUe est partout difference et ridicule, on I'a dit sauvent, ec il Taut 
le redire tonjoare." 

* See especially the long Bentenee in the Rtligion beginning " Wis 
mvstisrhe Rchwarmereien," etc Pp. 155-167,Kirchmann*a edition [H.VL 
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for the character and teachings of Jesue, in whom he 
sees the founder of the universal church. His view of 
Christianity ia given in his treatise on " Religion within 
the Bounds of Mere Reason " (1793). True religion, 
being the outgrowth of ethics, must be aueh, and such 
only, as each man may construct for himself without 
historic mediation. Kant accordingly proceeds with 
such an a priori construction, which he afterwards fol- 
lows by a comparison with historic Christianity. Thus, 
for example, the truth of original sin lies in the fact 
that we are obliged to posit as the cause of our actual 
sins an intelligible or noumenal choice, antedating 
experience. So, in the case of the atonement and 
justification, the real meaning is to be found in experi- 
ences of the individual moral life. When I turn from 
sin to righteousness, the consequence of my former sin- 
ful acts continues, and the acceptance of these by the 
now righteous self constitutes a sort of innocent suffer- 
ing for the guilty. So the great truths of historic 
Christianity are, as it were, types or parables of various 
aspects of the individual spiritual experience- 
Yet, while in one aspect purely individual, in another 
. the ethical ideal leads man to seek union with his fel- 
lows, in order to the building up of his own moral life. 
This is possible practically only through a church, 
which in turn takes for granted historic revelation. 
This is, to be sure, a concession to human weakness, 
since historic faith cannot be required of every man as 
pp. 30S-308]. Looking ont oier the long list of erils and abiuei o( which 
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can the pure religioD of reason.^ Yet experience seems ^^H 
to show that practically it cannot be avoided. We ^^H 
have thus the contrast between true reli^on which is 



have thus the contrast between true religion which is 
universal, and the various historic faiths which more or 
less perfectly express or misrepresent it." Here is the 
point at which Kant is brought to his estimate of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity, by which he means the religion 
of Jesus, is really the beginning of universal church 
history. Judaism, which is a narrow and external 
faith, scarcely deserves the name of religion.^ Jesus 
took the essential content of the religion of nature, and, 
associating it with certain simple statutes, became the 
founder of the universal church.* In the Christianity 

1 /feli^ion.p. IS9 [H. VI, p. 2BI] ; " Wirhaben aDgemerkt, daaa, obiwar 
eine Kirche das wichtigste Meikmal ilirei Wahrheit, uimlich das einea 
rechtmSsaigea Anspntcha anf Allgemeinhelt eotbehrt, wemi aie aich au( 
eiaeo OffenbarungsglaubeD, der ala historiacher, . . . Glaabe doch keiner 
BllgemeiuBQ iiberzeageuden Mittheilnug tahig iat, griindet, deanocb wegen 
dea natiirlivhea BediirfniaBea aller Meaachen za den bochaten Veroanfl- 
bflgrifFen nod Griinden immpr etwaa SmuliclihaltbareB, jrgeiid eiae Erfah- 
roDgabegtBtigiuig a. deigl. zn verlangeti, , . . irgend ein historischer 
Eircbenglaube, dan man auch gemeiuiglicb scbon var sicb Sadet, miiMs 
benntit werden." Cf, alsop. 128: " Eiaen beaoadern (IffeDbamnggglaabeD 
. . . der als biatoiiich nimmetmehr von Jedermano gefoidert werdan 

* P. 127 |H. VI, p. 379]: " Ea iat nnt e!u8 (wabre) HBligion; aber «■ 
kann rieleclei Atlen dea Glaubena ijeben , . . Es ist daher Bobicklicher 
(wia ea aach nirklich mebi im Gebrancbe iat) zu sagen : diesei Menach 
JBt TOD dieaam oder jenem (jiidiscben, rDuhamedaniachen, cbriatliches, 
kathdliscbea, iatheriitcbeD) Glaaben, ala : er iat von dieaer oder jeoei 
Religion." 

■ P. 149 [H, VI, p, 300] : " Daa (Jadeutam) iat ligentlicb gai kainB 
Religion, sondern bios Vereiuigung einer Meuge Meuschso, die, da sib jcq 
einem beaondem Stamm gebiirten, sich za einem gemeioen Weaec auCer 
bloa politiachen Gewtzen, roitbin nicht «u eiuar Kirche formten," etc 

♦ A univeraal church can ariie onlj when ecclaaiaatical fnitb rocognizw 
ita dependence npon " the nniversal, unchangeable, pure faith of religion," 
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of Jesus, which consists of the highest ethics, reinforced 
by the purest motives, we have "a complete religion 
which can be laid before all men in a form to be graaped 
by their reason and to win their conviction," and which, 
moreover, is illustrated by an example whose normative 
character they cannot but recognize.' With this Kant 
contrasts later Christianity as a religion of tradition, 
appealing to history, and including in its requirements 
elements which make no part of true religion.^ 

This attempt of Kant's is most interesting. Its in- 
adequacy as an account of historic Christianity needs no 
extended demonstration. Not only does he allegorize 
the specific Christian doctrines till their adherents would 
not recognize them, but he completely shifts the centre 
of emphasis, relegatiug to a subordinate and unimpor- 
tant place that central fact, which to the early disciples 
made out the heart of their religion. As Caird has 
well remarked, his failure to make room within the 
eonaciousness of man for the consciousness of God as 

and pabliclj admitB the DecesBitjr of the sgreemeot of H» own teachings 
therewith. F. US [H. TI. p. 299]. This actnall; bEtppeoed nnder Jcsoe, 
In whom we find a complete ahandoameat of the piinciplea of Judaism, 
•nd " a complete revolntioa in the doctrineB of faith, based npoD an 
entirely new principle." P. ISS [H. VL p. 203]. Cf, aho pp. 188, 189 
[H. VI. pp. 337-339]. 

1 Rdig!on, p. 194 [H. VI. p. 3U]. Cf. dso p. 152 ij. [H. VI. p. 803] : 
"AnB dem Jndentnm also . . . erhob sich nno platiich, obzwar nicht 
nnroibereitet, das Christentam," etc. 

» Cf. p. 194 ag. (H. VI. p. 314] : " Die chrietliche Religion all geiehrte 
Religion," especiaU; p. 198 [H. VI. p. 346], where Kant apeaki of the 
clever procedare of the first Cbriatian miasionariea, who, "in order to 
gain accefia to their people, proclaimed it as a part of religion itself and 
Talid eTerywhere and alwajs that everj Chrigtian mnst become a Jew, 
whose Messiah had come (ein jede Christ moeate ein Jnde Min, d e sw 
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" the absolute principle of all reality," leads him neces- 
sarily to "reject as mysticism, or as involving the 
negation of moral freedom, that very idea which givrs 
its great moral power to Christianity, viz., the idea of 
a real objective mediation, by which the individual is 
raised above himself. Thus he saves his morality at 
the cost of his religion." ' In all this he is typical of a 
wide-spread tendency. Not only the deists, with their 
purely individualistic view of religion ; ^ not only 



I n. p. 619. The whols paasage is inatrnctive. Cf. also p. 633: 
" Now, the eseential charactsriatic of religion, and est^eciallj of ths 
Christian religion, lies in ihis, that it takes as absolute trnth what Kani 
ngards as a mere t;pe, and calls upon the ChiisCiBn lo renounce as 
inadequate and scperficial, the verj view of man's moral life which Kant 
treats as absolute truth. In this point of Tiew. we may regard St. Paul's 
epiatls to the Romans as the claasical exposition of the Christian view 
of spiritual life, in opposition to a view of it cloaelj analogooa to the 
Kantian." 

The legalism of Kant's own vien appears in his famous definition of 
mligion, OS " the recognition of all our duties as diviue commands." 
RdigiQii, p. 183 [\l. VI. p. SOSj. Cf. also p. 201 [H. p. 350] ; " Die wahre 
alleinige Religion cnthalt nichts, ala Gesetie, d. i. solchc piaktische 
Prinzi^en, deren unhedingter Nothwendigkeit wir udb bewusst werdea 
konnen, die wir also, als durch reine Vemnnft (nicht empirisch) ofCen- 
bart, anerkenncn"; together with its corollnry, p. S(H [H. p. 353]; 
"Alles, was aosacr dem guten Lebenswandel der Mensch noch thun zn 
konneD Termeiot, am Gatt wahlgefallig za werden, ist bloaser Heligions- 
waha and Afterdieust Gottes." 

^ For a fnll account of the views of the leading English deists, see Fiiiqer, 
op. at, pp. 2a4-3as. He defines deism as " a general movement in the wajr 
of intellertual inquiry and investigation regarding religion, with the 
tendency to derive all positive religions from one ' natural ' religion " 
(p. S91). A mote definite definition, he thinks, can hardly be given, In 
Tiew of the wide variety of treatment which the movement includes. Ha 
calls special attention to the contrast between historical deism, with its 
strong faith in God's present and constant activity upon the worid through 
Providence, and the later dogmatic deism, which denies the latter, and 
regardB God as an absentee (pp. 289, 290). 

Historically Pilnjer distinguishes three periods in English deism. 
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Leibnitz, to whom religion is primarily a matter of 

1, that of the beginnings (Lord HerberC, tjii Thomaa Browne, Hobbu 
etc.) ; S, tbnt of tlia fall deTBlopment, introduced by Locke, and indnciillg 
Toland, CollioB, Shaftesbury, Tindal, Chubb, and Morgan; and 3, the 
closing period, represented bj Hume. 

The tiews of the leading deiata on our subject may be briefly sncn- 
marized as follows : 

Period L 

Lord Herbert of Cherburj (I581-164S) makes noiversal consent the 
■npieme test of religious tmth. By this rule he obtains the following 
five points : 1, There eiiats a Bapreiae God ; S, He ought to be wor- 
shipped ; 3, Virtue and piety form the main part of His worship ; 4, Sins 
mast he repented of and expiated ; 5, After this life we receive rewards 
and pontshmeuts. The various positive religions arise through corrup- 
tion of this true religion. There is no special treatment of Christianity. 
Cf. Punjer, p. 294 sj.. 

Sir Thoman Browne (16D5-I68I ) distinguishes between the religion of 
Christ and later Christianity, and shows himself indifferent to the special 
doctrines of the latter. The content of Christ's religion is made extremely 
simple and vague (Piinjer, p. 300 sq.). 

More farorably disposed lo ecclesiastical Christianity is Thomas 
Uobbes (lSS8-i679). la his LevUahan, he distinguishes: 1, natural 
religion; 2, natural political religion; 3, prophetic religion. In the 
former, each man worships God according to reason. In the second, the 
state preacribeH things in themselves indifferent as parts of worship, yet 
cannot regulate iuternal faith, nor require the dishonoring of God. 
Besides these we have prophetic religion which comes to as through the 
Bible. This may give what surpasses reason, but not what contradicts 
it. The proof of Scripture is partly the annunciation of the religion 
already received, partly mirarles. The kingdom of Qod was fbiinded 
by prophetic revelation, and restored by Christ, who promised future 
salvation, and revealed forgiveness and obedience as conditions of 
entrance. The one necessary article of Christian ^th is that Jesus is 
the Christ (Cf, especially LeviatMa, p. SB! sq.. Works, ed. Moleaworth, 
Vol. in.; also Piinjer, p. 306 sq.). 

Period II. 

Of John Locke (1632-1704) we shall speak presently more at length. 
His most important works are his Letters on Toieratian (1689-169S), and 
^t ReasonubleaesB a/" CAriatiunify (IB95). 

John Tolaud (1670-1722), in his Chraliamty nM J/yKfriou. (1696), 
distinguishes between the religion of Jesus and later corinptions. 
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public order and prescription,' but e 



I Spinoza, in his 



<f Nature (London, 1730), 
lecessaril; the Bame. It is 



Shafteibnry (1671-1713), dUcusse* Che origin oT the eeieriil historic 
religions. Chrietiiuiit; is not dealt with in detail, jet so far as it goes bis 
judgment is favorable. Cf. Piinjet. p. 33G. " The purpose of religion 
generallj is to awaken in us all moral inelinations and Bentiments, and to 
make us more perfect and accomplished in the practice of all duties ; 3'el 
this is not to be done by a reference to toward and puniahineot, but bj 
the inner relationship between religion and rirtne. The Chriatian 
religion realizes this purpose la the highest degree hy implaotiDg aa 
all-embracing love." 

Matthew Tindal (1656-1753) in his Cknalianity as old a> the Creation : 
or, the Qospd a Rep>iUkaliim of the Religion 
takes the position that true religion is always 
Bsaeutially a law prescribing conduct. 

Thomas Cbubb (1679-1747) teaches that " Chris tiani^ consists ob- 

1 Leibniti's view of Christianity is set forth most clearly in the preface 
to his Theodkee (1710). He declares that solid piety, i.e. light and 
Tirtue, has never been the posBession of the many. For most people 
formalities take its place, either of thoaghc or action (1*. e. dogmas and 
ceremoniBs). These are praiseworthy if they serve as a hedge for the 
dJTine law, to keep off evil, accoatom men to good, nnd render virtue 
familiar. This was the object of Moses, and other sage legislators, and 
above all of Jesos Cbribt, divine founder of the most enlightened religion 
(divin fonndatenr do la religion la plus puie et la pins e'olaire'e). 

The pagans who filled the earth before Cbriat came had only a sioglt 
kind of fornialitiea, i. e. ceremonies. The Hebrews alone had " public 
dogmas of iheir religion." They spoke in a very worthy way of the 
" sovereign snbstBace," and one is surprised to Hud the inhabitants of a 
little caittoQ more enlightened than the rest of mankind. Other wise men 
may have siud the same things, but they did not succeed in gaining a 
following, or in making their doctrine a law. Moses, to be sure, did not 
enter the doctrine of immortality among bis laws. It was in accord with 
his Bentiments; it was taught from mouth to month (de main en main) but 
it did not become authorized in a popular manner till Jesus Christ came. 
He lifted the veil, and without force at His back, taught with all the 
authority of a lawgiver that immortal souls pass into another life where 
they receive the reward of their acts. . . . Tlius Christ, drawing the full 
■'onsequences from Moses' teaching, succeeded in making natural re- 

jion a law, and giving it all the authority oF a pablic dogma. He alone 
uid what the philosophers had tried in vain to do, and with the trilunph 
uf Christianity, the religion of the wise become the religion of the masses. 
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"Tractatua Theologico-Politicus,"' treats of religion as 

jectively in the natnral moral law, and Hnbjectivety in s inbniisBioD to it 
tbat is funnded upou conviction" (Piii^er, p. 343), 

Thomaa Morgan (tl. 1743) takes the position tbat Chiistiimily containa 
nothing essentially oew. He gives ua a good ileal of critiuism oE the Nev 
Testament. Christ is the best teacher of natural religion, and for tb&t 
renaou, and that alone, we receive Him, 

Among the manj ausvers to the deistic position we may note that of 
Jtfterj {Ckrislianilg, the Perfection of All Belif/ion, Natural and Revealed, 
London, 1728) ; Conyheare {Defence of Revtaled Religion, 1733), in which 
he criticiiea Tind»l for failing to distinguish between the phrases. Law of 
Nature, and Religion of Nature ; and especially Bishop Butler, in hia 
famous Aaalogi/ (1736). Ho sees in Cbrislianity the confirmation of 
natural religiou, and in addition the sCatement of certaJa fnrtber truths, 
□ot discoverable bj reason, e, g. tlie doctrines of the Sod and of the E0I7 
Spirit, as the second and third persons of the Trinity. 

Period in. 

The most important representative of this period is David Hams 
(1711-1776). lu hia Natural Wtslory o/" fle/iji'on, he attributes the origin 
of religion to natural causes. He regards polytheism as the original Form, 
from which the later monotheism vraa derived. The latR 
unfavorably, apeciall; because of its attitade toward toleratiou. 
compares the several historic religions and discusses their attitude Covr 
courage, reason, doubt, etc. There is, however, no specific 
and no attempt to distinguish true Christianity from its later or spurious 
forms. His opinion may perhaps be inferred from the sentence at the 
close of his essay on miracles, in which be says that "even at this day, 
it (i. e. Cbristiaoity) cannot be believed by a reasonable person withoat 
(a miracle)." 

On deism, in addition to the works already referred to, the reader may 
consult John Hunt's ReligioM Thought in England from the Reformation 
to the end of the Latl CenJury, 3 vols. Lonitoti. 1870 tq. A full bibliography 
of the deistic literature, in chronological arrangement, is given by E. H. 
Gillett, in his Gud in Human Thought (New York, 1874, S vols.}, 

' Written 1856-1861, published 1670. Spinoia here distingTiishe* 
between phtloaophj and religion. The former has to do with knowled^, 
the second with obedience. Content of the Scriptures, Old and Hew 
alike, is the command of obedience, and the religious value of all dogmas 
is to be tested by their ability to promote this virtue. 

Beside the revelation vouchsafed to the Jewish prophets, Spinoia itcog- 
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a matter of precepts and doctrines, a law promulgated 

by some authorized teacher, to be observed by each 
individual as best he may. The remarkable thing about 
Kant ia not that he should have failed to understand 
the mystic side of Christianity, but that, in such an age, 
he should have thought the doctrines which express this 
worthy of serious consideration at all. 

From the highly abstract teaching of the philosopher 
of KiSuigsberg to the sober common sense of Loclce is a 
long step. An a priori construction of Christianity ia 
the last thing in the mind of this practical English 
gentleman. Finding men about him disputing as to 
the nature of Christianity, and reaching conclusions 
diametrically opposed to one another, he betakes himself 

nixes prophatB among the heathen. A atill higher dcgreo of revelation 
was cummunicated to Christ, in whom wo may say that the wisdom of 
God had assumed human nature. Yet although Spinoza thus "puti 
ChriKt far above the Jewish prophets, he leoognizea nu material diiferenca 
between the revelation of the Old Teatament and that of the New. Tho 
doctrine ia the same; only the propbeta preached religion before tho 
coming of Christ as the law of their conutryanil by virtue of the covenant 
concluded in the time of Mosea : whereas the apostles, after the appearing 
of Christ, preached the lery same religion as a universal law, and by 
virtue of the suHeriugs of Christ" (Fuajer, p. 416). Cf. Tract. Thtol. 
Polit, chap. xi. p. 134, " Nam hi non vocati sunt uC onmibas nationibna 
praedicarent et propbetareut, sed quibusdam toutum peculiaribus . . . 
Al AposColi vocati sunt, at amoibtu absolute praedicarent omnoaque ad 
religiouem convenerent" Also chap. xii. p. 143 {Both references are to 
Ginsberg's ed. Leipzig, 1ST7). "Deinde hiuc etiam Kire posaamus, cur 
Bibtia in llbroa Veteria et Novi TesCamenCi dividantur : videlicet qniaante 
adrentum Chriati Prophetae religiooom praedicare aolebnnt, tanqnam 
legem Patriae et ex vi pacti tempore Mosia initi ; post adventum aDt«m 
Christi eandem tanquam legem Catholicam at ex sola vi pasaiooia CLristi 
omnibus praedicaverant Apoatoli : at uoa qnod doetrioa diversi aint, nee 
qnod tanqnam ayngrapha foederis scHpti faerint, nsc deoique quod rdigio 
catholica, quae maxime naturalis est, nova easet, nisi iMpectu homiuum, 
qui earn non uoveroDt." 
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to the Scriptures to find out the facts. He takes his 
departure from the fall of Adam, since " to understand 
what we are restored to by Jesus Christ, we must con- 
sider what the Scriptures show we lost by Adam," 
"This," he continues, "I thought worthy of a diligent 
and unbiassed search: since I found the two extremes 
that men run into on this point, either on the one hand 
shook the foundations of all religion, or, on the other, 
made Christianity almost nothing: for while some men 
would have all Adam's posterity doomed to eternal, 
infinite punishment, for the transgression of Adam, 
whom millions had never heard of, and no one had 
authorized to transact for him or be his representative; 
this seemed to others so little consistent with the justice 
or goodness of the great and infinite God, that they 
thought there was no redemption necessary, and con- 
sequently, that there was none . . . and so made Jesus 
Christ nothing but the restorer and preacher of pure 
natural religion: thereby doing violence to the whole 
tenour of the New Testament." ' Here we have a clear 
recognition of our question, What is the element which 
is distinctive of Christianity as a religion? To this 
Locke answers without hesitation, It is the recognition 
of Jesus as the Messiah.^ This is the one thing which 

1 P. *, Works, Vol. Vn. (London, 1812). 

* P. t IS. '- This ia the Uw of that Kin^om, as well as for all man- 
kind ; and that law, by which all men shall be juflged at the last day. 
Only those who hare beliercd JeaUB to bo the Messiah, and have taken 
Hitn to be tlieir King-, with a siaceru endoarar after righteousocaa, in 
obejing His latr, shall hare their past aina not impalsii unio them, and 
shall have that faith taken instead of obedience." Kec also p. 113, "Tb« 
faith roqnired was, to believe Jesat to be the Melniah, the Anointed ; who 
had been promised bj God lo the world ; " p. 17, and especially p. 103. 
10 
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differentiates Christians and Jews, and makes the 
former adherents of a new religion. Other doctrines 
are taught in the Scripture (such, for example, as the 
Trinity), and may belong to historic Christianity in the 
larger sense, Locke will not deny their truth or their 
importance in their place. But they are not necesaarj 
to the existence of Christianity. A man may doubt 
them and still be a Christian.^ The Messiahship of 
Jesus alone is the articuluB ttanUi aut cadentis ecdeticB 
for Christianity.' 



" Por that this (i. e, the Meaeiahship of Jesns) is the sole doctrine preasBd 
and reqoired to be believed in the whole tenonr of onr Savioar's and His 
Aposllca' proBching, we have ahoired through the whole history of the 
evangelists and [he Acta. . . . This was the only gospel artirle of fiuth 
which was preached to them." To be aore, this is not a Bubacituie for the 
moral law (p. 132), since the acceptance of Christ as Mesaiah means 
obedience to His requirements, which include the moral laiv. " Faith and 
repentance, 1. 1. believing Jesua to be the Messiah, and a good life," go 
together, as " Che indispensable conditions of the New Covenant, to be 
performed by all those who would ohtab eternal life" (p. 105). 

1 " There be many Iraths in the Bible, which a good Christian may be 
wholly ignorant of, and so not believe; which, perhaps, some lay great 
stress on, and call fundamental articles, because they are the distinguishing 
points of their communion" (p. 152), Cf p. 154, where he denies that the 
epistles are the best place to go, to discover essential Christianity. Ha 
does not deny " bal the great doctrines of the Christiati faith are dropt here 
and there, and scattered up and down in them ; " but they ate "mixed with 
other truths," We shall And the " great and necogsary paints best, in the 
preaching of our Sarionr and His Apostles, to those who were yet straogen 
and ignorant of the faith." 

* The idea that the acceptance of Christ ai Messiah is the one neces- 
sary article of Christian faith had already been anticipated by Hobbes in 
bis Leoiathan. Cf. p. 590, " The unum necatariiim, only article of faith, 
which the Scripture make th simply necessary to salvation, is this, that Jaaos 
is the Christ." Locke himself, however, seems to have reached his own 
position independently. He expressly states ( Vindication, p. 187) that 
while at first his view " seemed mightily to satisfy my mind, in the reason. 
ableness and plainness of this doctrine," yet "the general silence I had in 
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If you ask Locke further wby this should be, he can- 
not answer. It is for God to prescribe, and for us to 
obey. It is enough that He has clearly revealed to qb 
that this is His requirement.' Those who have not 
received the Christian revelation, God will judge justly 
according to the light they had,* But for ua, who have 

m; little readiiig net with, cancerniag anj aanh thing, awed me with the 
appreheiuiuii of BiDgularilj." Howeier on "going on in the g;o9pel hia- 
torj, the whole tettour of it made it ao clear and visible, that I more wou- 
dered that everybodii' did not aee and embrace it. than that I ahonld assent 
to what was m plainly laid down, and bo freqaently inculcated in holy 
writ, though systems of (liriaity said nothing of it." Certainly Locke's 
■tstement is mnch fnller and abler than anything we Gnil in Hohbes. 

It is interesting to compare with this view of Locke, that the accept- 
ttoee of Jesns' Messiahship is the fuudamental Christian doctrine, Kant's 
reference to the clever device of the flrat preauhers of Chriatianity, in 
inctnding in their articles of faith, as part of universal religion, every- 
where and always valid, the provision " that eyecy Christian must become 
■ Jew whose Measiah had come " [Rdigion, p. 198 [H. VI. p. 346] ). 

I To the objection, " That to believe only that Jeans of Nazareth is the 
Meeaiab is bat an historical, aud not a justifying or saving faith," he 
Bnswera, " That I allow to the makers of systems and their followers to in- 
Tent and nae what distinctions they please and to call things by what 
names they think lit ; bnt I cannot allow to them or to any man an au- 
thority to make a religion for me, or to alter that which God hath re- 
realed" (p. 101). 

Cf. p. 134, " It is enongh to justify the Stness of anjithing to be dons 
by resolvlBg it into the ' wisdom of God,' who has done it : though oor 
short views and narrow understandings may utterly incapacitate lu to 
see that wisdom, and to judge rightly of it." 

' P. I3S. "To this I answer: that God will require of every man, 
'according to what a man bath, and not according to wbat he hath not.' 
. . . Bnt though there be many, who being strangers to the common- 
wealth of Israel were alao strangers to the oraclea of God, committed to 
that people ; many to whom the promise of the Messiah never came, and 
■0 were never in n capacity to believe or reject that revelation ; yet God 
had by the light of rea-iun revealed to all mankind, who would make nee 
of that light, that He was good and mercifnl The same spark of the 
■e and knowledge in man, which, making him a man, showed 



bim the law he was nnder, ■ 



; showed him also the way of at 
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the higher revelation, He requires obedience to its new 
command. Here we see Locke unable to emancipate 
himself from the estemal and arbitrary conceptions of 
hiB time. God is a sovereign, whose commands we 
question at our peril, and Christianity a law which He 
has given us to obey. Yet, on the question why the 
religion of Israel was not sufficient, he has a number of 
Buggeetious to make.' Judaism was a national religion. 
Jesus broke down the middle wall of partition and 
introduced the universal religion. He brought to man- 
kind at large a clear knowledge of God and of their 
duty. He reformed and simplified worship, brought 
encouragement to virtue through the hope o£ immor- 
tality, and gave promise of assistance through the Holy 
Spirit. Locke is ready to grant you that individual 
philosophers saw portions of truth, and that mankind 
ought to have perceived it all.^ But as a matter of 
fact they did not, and even on the plane of ethics alone 
no such body of teaching existed as was brought into 
the world by Christ.^ 

ing the merciful, kind, compasBionate Author >ad Father of him and hit 
being, when he had transgressed that law." 

' P. 137. " If it t)e asked, whether the reTolatJoa to the patriarch! bj 
Moeea did not teach this, and why that was aat enough," etc. 

I P. 135. " The rational acd thialLicg part of mankiad, it is tras. 
when thej sought after Him, they found the oae supreme, inrisible God ; 
bat if the]! acknowledged and worshipped Him, it was only in their awn 
minds. They kept this truth locked np in their own breasts as a secret, 
nor BTer durat venture it amongst the people," See alao p. 143. " If any 
one shall think to excuse human oatnre, by laying blame on men's oegli- 
geace, (hat they did not carry morality to a higher pitch, ... he helpa 
uot (he matter. Be the cause what it will, our Saviour found mankind 
under a eorrnption of matiDers and principles, which ages after ages had 
prevailed.and must be confessed, was notina way or tendency to bemeaded." 

' " iincb a {law of morality) as this, ont of the New Teatameal, I 
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Christianity, then, to Locke, consists in the recogni- 
tion of the authority of Christ as God's representative 
and Messiah, and the belief and practice of the doctrines 
and precepts which He has prescribed. About this 
original core, other doctrines have grown up, such as 
the Trinity, which also belong to Christianity, but are 
not to be regarded as of its essence, or as necessary to 



In Lessing we meet a curious combination of the old 
and the new. So far as his positive conception of 
Chriatianity is concerned, it is as arbitrary and unhis- 
torical as that of Kant himself. Jeaus Christ is the 



think tbe world neTer had, nor can any on« aaj, u anTWlieie else to b« 
foand" (p. 143). 

I Locke annu ap hie view most fnllj oa p. 157, " God, out of the in- 
SniteneBS of His mere;, has dealt with man as a compassioaate aod tender 
Father. He gave him reason, and with it a law -. that conld not ba other- 
wise than wtiat rttaaun should dictate : ualesa ire should think, chat a rea- 
sonable creature should have an uoieasonabte law. But, considering the 
frailtj of mao, apt to ran into corrqptioD and misery, He promised a 
Delirerer. whom in Hia good time He sent ; and then declared to all man- 
kind, that whoever would believe llim to be the Saviour pcoaised, and 
take Bim now raised from tbe dead and cooatitnted tbe Lord and Judge 
of all men, to be their King and Rnler, shonld be saved. This is a plain, 
intelligible proposiciou ; and the all-inercifnl God seems herein to have 
caoaulted the poor of tliie world, and the bulk of mankind. These are 
articles that the labouring and illiterate man can comprehend. This is a 
religion suited to iTilftar capacities; and the state of mankind in this 
world, destined to labour and travail. The writers and wranglers in relig- 
ion Gil it with niceties, and dress it up with potioua, which they make 
necessary and fundamental parts of it ; aa if there were no way into the 
cbnrcb, but through the academy or lyceum. . . , Tbat tbe poor had the 
gospel preached to them Christ Diake!i a mark, aa well as business of His 
mission (Matt. ici. 5), And if the poor have the gospel preached to them, 
it was without doubt such a gospel as the poor conld DDderstand, plain 
■ad intelligible ; and so it was, m we hare seen, in the preachings of 
Christ and His Apoitles." 
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teacher who adds to the great doctrine of the unity of 
God which Moses had taught, the new dogma of im- 
mortality, and so gives men a higher motive for right 
conduct than they had previously had.* This is in 
substance the view already set forth by Leibnitz in hia 
Tbeodie^e more than eighty years before. But this 
abstract and inadequate conception is set in the frame- 
work of a great idea. It is that of the divine education 
of the human race. It is not that Christ has reasserted 
an unchanging religion of nature, but that He has led 
mankind one step higher in their approach to that " new 
eternal Gospel which is promised us ... in the New 
Testament itself."^ In God's great schoolbook of time, 
each of the historic religions is a lesson which God has 
given humanity to learn.' None of them is final. As 



1 9 SS. " TTad so irard Christoi d«t ente xDverlosaige, pTaktische 
L«hrei der UnsCarbliclikeit der Seele." 

" S 86. " Sie wiril gewiss kommea. die Zeic eioes neaen, ewigeo 
ETangeliams, die niifl gelbat in den ElemsDtarbiicbern dea Nenen StuidM 
TeraprocheD wird," 

' Ab a amtter of fact, Lessing applies thia FOQceptioa only to Jadaiim 
and Chriniuiitj, which alons be regards as revealed religions in Ch* 
■pecial aease. The object of revelation is not to impart any (ruth which 
is aboTe the reach of the natural raasun, but " aimply to teach man what 
he could have learned for himself, only more quicklj and with less effort." 
It may happen that even without revelation man may anticipate much 
divine truth, as bright cbildren pick up knowledge without echooliug. 
Bat on ths whole the progress of the race under revelation is more lare, 
and in time the books which record God's teaching of His chosen few be- 
eome the schoolbooks of the entire race. The only mistake lies in being 
■atisSed with elementary teaching iuatead of pcessiog on to new and 
higher truth. Even the New Testament is not final (§ 67). The mys. 
tenons doctrines which it contains (Trinity, original siu, atonement) bm 
■ome day to give place lo the clearer, simpler statements, to which they 
were designed to lead l§ 7fi|. Even immortality itself will gome day 
come to be independent of its fonndfttioD in the New Te«tameat (j TS). 
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Judaism has been superseded by Christianity, so Chris- 
tianity in turn will give place to the new religion that 
shall be. With this conception of humanity as pro- 
gressing through higher and ever higher stages to a 
distant goal, we find ourselvra stepping out of the 
abstract world of the eighteenth century into the new 
historical world of the nineteenth. 

Turning back for a moment upon the threshold to 
gain a bird's-eye view of the country we are leaving, 
three characteristics impress themselves upon our atten- 
tion: first, the abstractness of the eighteenth century 
world; secondly, its individualism; thirdly, its ration- 



1. It is charaeteriBtic of almost all the writers whom 
we have studied that they come to Christianity with 
their own pre-conceived notions, ready to find in it 
so much as may agree with their own views and no 
more. This is true of both sides, the defenders of 
traditional Christianity and its opponents. In this 
Kant is typical. We find little effort really to under- 
stand Christianity as an objective phenomenon pre- 
sented in history, or sympathetically to live oneself into 
its life and spirit, in order to learn, if possible, the secret 
of its power. Locke deserves honorable mention, for 
his effort to gain an objective and imprejudiced opinion 

Tiam we see thftt in apite of hJB acceptance of the fact of revelation, to 
Iieising, no less than to his contempDiariei, tbe onl; trae religion ii 
natDrsl religion, and the position of Nathtm, to whom all the historic 
leligions are simply formB of the one oniveisal religion of hnmanity, b»- 
comes easily iotelligible. 

On Lesiiug's relation to Christisnitj, cf, Berthean, in Heriog, Rtal 
Enei/tlopadU,^ VIII, p. 608 si}. ; Doroer, Geschichte der proltilantiichm 
Thealogie (1867), p, 721 sq.; Punjei,D/i. ciC. p. GM i;. 
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of Christianity, but he, too, is unable to lift himself 
above the controlling ideas of his age.* Even in those, 
like Lessing and Herder, in whom we feel the Btirring 
of a better day, we find the old abstract ideas too 
tenacious to make their contributions really fruitful for 
the understanding of historic Christianity. 

2. Of the individuahsiii of the eighteenth centmy 
we have more than once spoken. Nowhere do we find 
any appreciation of the social aspects of the Christian 
Gospel. Here again Kant is typical. To one who ia 
able to give a purely individualistic interpretation to 
such a doctrine as original sin, the more profound 
aflpecte of Christianity must remain a sealed book, 
The brotherhood, both in sin and in salvation, which 
plays so large a r61e in historic Christianity, is simply 
such as results from the aggregation of isolated indi- 
viduals, each complete in himself. Christ is Example, 
Teacher, Master. But of mediation in any deeper sense 
there is little understanding. Even to those whose 
theology includes such conceptions as incarnation and 
atonement, they are rather additional doctrines to be 
believed on authority, than integral elements in a eon- 
sistent theological scheme. To thinkers of all schools, 
orthodox and rationalist alike, Christianity is law, not 
Gospel, and the only question in dispute is as to how 
much that law contains. 

3. We have already anticipated the third feature 
in the eighteenth century world, its rationalism. We 
use the word here in the narrow technical sense, to 
express that view of religion which conceives of it 

' See note 1, p. 130. 
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primarily as a Bystem of doctrines or precepts, and has 
no adequate appreciation of its experimental elements. 
Kant is willing to admit that the supernatural may 
exist. But the man who claims to have first-hand 
knowledge of it may be set down as either deceiver or 
deceived.^ That sense of immediate contact with the 
divine which has been characteristic of the great reli- 
gious personalities in all ages is conspicuous by its 
absence. The being of God is established by argument 
of various kinds. Kant believes in Him because His 
existence is necessary to the integrity of his ethical 
system. The apologists, on the other hand, rely on the 
evidence of miracle or prophecy. But neither the one 
nor the other claims to know God by experience. 
Whatever may be His nature, He is not in the world 
but outside of it ; a noumenon, a postulate, a hypoth- 
esis, a Providence — anything but the One in whom we 
live and move and have our being. This is the back- 
ground which we must have constantly before us if 
we would appreciate the new epoch which was dawn- 
ing. Into this cold, abstract, rationalistic world came 
Schleiermacher, with his gospel of the sovereignty of 
the religious feeling. 

1 Reunion, p. 229 [H. VI. pp. 376, 377]. "Bar Bsgriff einea Ubannt- 
Orticben Beitritta zu uDseieTD maralischea. ohzwac mangelhafteii Vermii. 
gen . . . ist traDscendent nod sine blnqse Iilee tdii deren Realitat uqb 
keine Erfnhmag TeraiRherD kann. . , . AUeiu die UnmoglichkeiC darou 
. . . luat aicb doch eben aoDh a 



CHAPTER V 

THH DKFUHITIOM OF 80HUGIBBUA0HBB * 

1. Life and Theological Activity. 

The father of modem scientific theology is Frederick 
Daniel Ernest Schleiermacher. Bom in 1768 in Bres- 
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to mention only a few of the more important ai 

older bibliography the reader may be referred to the article h 

TlecTOg, Real EncyUopSdit,' Vol.XIII. p. STOs^, Mnch naetnl information 

IB also contained in the bibliographical notes of Bleek'B Grandlagtn der 

Christologit Schleiermadieri (Freiburg, 1898). 

For the life of Schleiermacher, cf. Dilthej, Sdiltitmaehert Lebai, 
Vol. I. Berlin, 18T0. The autobiography and letters of Schleiermubec 
have been published in foar volumei under the title, Aai SrJtUitrmachtn 
Lebtn (Berlin, 1858); also translated by Frederica Rowan, under tho 
title. The life of Schttitrmaclier, at unfolded in his aitlobiographg and 
lellert (London, S YOla. IB60, quoted in what followa as Rowan). His 
corteapondence with Gaae haebeen separately edited { Briefiotchsel mil J. 
Chr, Gtus, Berlin, 1652). Special Btadies hare been published, Moong 
others, hj Boar {Stadin and £rr(i'];«i, 16B9, Heft 3 and 4); Anbeilen 
{Schieiermacher : Bin Chara3cteTbild,Basei, IB59) ; KoBack {SchUiermacheri 
Jugtndl^m, Elbecfeld, 18S1); Baunan (Fritdrich ScbUiermacher : Stin 
LebtB and aein Wirken, Elberfeld, 1868); Schenkel (Frledrich Schleier- 
macher: Ein Lebens und Charaklarbild, Elberfeld, ISGS). The English 
reader ma; also find brief acconntB in the introductioo to the 
translation of the Redm by J. Oman (Ixindon, 1893) and of the Karn 
Daritellung, by Farrei (Edinburgh. 1650), to which is prefixed a tranaU- 
tion of Liicke's Reminiieeneei af Scldeifrmacher. 

Among the older works, those uf Bant {Die diristliche Gnoiis, Tubin- 
gen, 1835, pp. 626-668); Schmid {Ueher Sehleienaachera Glaubenttehn. 
Leipzig, 1835). Roflcnkrani {KrUik der sMtieraiachirichen Glaubensleire, 
Eiinigsberg, 1836), GesB [UttKriickt iibtr dot thtologitche Si/tttm Dr. Fr. 
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lau, adding to the early training of the Moravian schools 
of Niesky and Barby the scientific education of the 
University of Halle, filling successively positiona of 

SchleitTmacheT, unif iibtT die Beurtheiluagen, tndche dasselbi . . . erholte* 
hal, Sd edition, GeDtlingea, 1837); StiauBS [Scttititrmaaber and Daub, 
in Ckarakteriiliken and Kritiken.ljeipzig, 1339) ; and Schailei {VorUsungai 
SKr SclUdermacher, Halla, 1S44) will still b« fonnd Becviceable. 

Special monograph* by Fischor ( Die schleitnnachericlie Trenmmg der 
Tktolo^e ran der Philosophit vgl. mil der spinoiaidun, io Stud, tmd Krit. 1 8*8, 
p. GSiiq.) ; Sigwact [SekUieTmachers Erkenitiitiiilheone undihy Bedeulang 
far die Glaubenslehre, in JrUir. Jitr dmt. Tluol Vol. II. HefC 2) and Zflller 
(Erinntrung an SchleiermachtTS Lekre von der Ptrsonlichieit GotUt, in 
Thtol. JahTbUcka; 18*2,, Heft 2). 

Among more recent works we raM,j mention in the ordei of their 
appearance : 

I. A. RitKhl, Schleiermachera Reden Ubrr die Religion, und ikre Nach- 
mrhingcn aufdit evangtlische Kircht Deiitsddands, Bonn, 18T1. 

a. Lipaina, SchUienaacher* Reden, in Jakr. fUr prof. Theot. 1875; 
ScliUiermadur and dU Romanlik, " Im neaea Reich." 18TB, I. No. 19. 

3. Bender, Schleiermaehers Thtologie, mii ihren philoaophtKhen Qrund- 
lagen dargeittlll, Nordlingen, I8TG. 

4. O. Ritscbl, ScAUiermaiAera Sleiluni; zam Chiislentum in tetnen Redtn 
Hber die Religion, Gotha, 1888. Cf. also bj tbe aitme, SchleieTinac/ieri 
Theorie von der FrSmmigkeit in Theoi. Stud. B. Weiss gewidmet, Qiit- 
tingen. 1897. 

5. KalthoS, Schleiermachtrs VermScMnlt an iinsere Zeit, Braonlchweif , 
1896. 

S. Bleek, Die Gmndlagen der Chrittologie SchUiermadurs, Freibnrg, 
1898. 

T. M. Fischer, Schleiermacher : Zum handertjSArigen Gedaditnis der 
Seden, Berlin, 1899. 

8. Hnber, Die Enlwickiung de* RtligiombtgriJ/i Don ScMaerjnaehtr 
(in Stadien zur Gesc/iidite der Theaiogie and der Kirche, hrg. von Bonwetsch 
nnd Seebeig. VII. a), Leipzig, 1901. 

Mnch information maj also be gained from (be releraat iections of the 
general works of Lichtenberger {IfialoiTedeild^eiretigiauesen Allemagne, 
II. p. S5 tq.) ; GasB, {Geachichte der prat. Dogmatik, IV.p.VH sq.); Ritrehl 
IReehl.und Fen. I. p. 484) ; Pflaiderer (Z>ew;opmf nlo/" rAeWojy, p. 44 a?. 
and especially p. 103 s^.) ; Frank {Geackichie and Krilik der nrutren Theot- 
egie, p. 54 fq.) and Katteabiuch ( Von Sehleitrniachir » BilKld, Oienen, 
1893J. 
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commanding influence as preacher and professor, dying, 
at last, in 1834, as professor of theology in Berlin, his 
life was one of unusual breadth and variety of influence. 
A man of encycloptedic learning,' equally at home in 
history, classics, philosophy, ethics, and theology, he 
combined with a dialectic genius rare in any age, a reli- 
gious nature of unusual depth and fervor. From the 
devout brethren who had been his earliest teachers he 
had learned to think of religion as a matter of experi- 
ence, rather than of dogma or of rite, and to distinguish 
between theology as theory and the life which it seeks 
to explain. Equally sensitive to influences of the head 
and heart, no man was ever better furnished by nature 
to apprehend the problem we have been discussing, or 
to contribute to its solution, 

Schleiermacher's father, a clergyman of the Reformed 
church, was chaplain of a Silesian regiment. In his 
earlier years he had been infected by the prevailing 
rationalism, but later came under the influence of the 
Moravian brethren, to whose instruction he committed 
his son, sending him in 1783 to school at Niesky, and 
two years later to the gymnasium at Barby. Schleier- 
macher himself was a delicate child. During his resi- 
dence at Barby, he fell into religious doubta bs to the 
doctrines of the atonement and of eternal punishment.' 
These became so serious as to lead to his withdrawal 
in 1787, in spite of his father's protests, to the Univer- 

' In one of his letters he expteuea the wish "aome day to write a 
book about everything," but admits that he shall probably hare to poit^ 
pooe this a good maay years, as be shall reqnire a long time to gftthci 
his materials (Tioirui, Vol. I, p. 209). 

1 Compare his letter to hid father, Jan. 21, 17B7, Rowtn, I. p. 47. 
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sity of Halle, where he lived with his uncle, Stubenrauch. 
Here he made a special study of philosophy, and laid 
the foundations of that extraordinary learning for 
which he later became famous. After leaving Halle, 
he spent a year with his uncle at Drossen in Keumark. 
He was licensed in 1790, and became tutor in the 
family of Count Dohna of Schlobitten in Prussia, where 
he spent three years. In 1794, after half a year aa 
member of Gedike's Seminary in Berlin, and teacher 
in the orphanage of Kornmesser, he was ordained, and 
became an assistant of Pastor Schumann of Landsberg. 
Tn 1796, he was appointed preacher at the Charity 
Institute at Berlin. Here he came under the influence 
of Schlegel, and of Dorothea Veit, and through them 
entered the social and artistic circles of Berlin, and 
became a part of the romantic movement which was 
then exercising so potent an influence upon the younger 
spirits. In this period falls his commentary on " Lu- 
cinde," ' and his unfortunate love affair with Eleanore 
Griinow. But he had time for deeper interests as well. 
In 1799 appeared his "Reden iiber die Religion"; in 
1800, the "Monologen." In 1802 he removed from 
Berlin to Stolpe, where he became court preacher. 
Here he worked on a translation of Plato, and on an eth- 
ical work.' In 1804, he became professor extraordinary 
at Halle. He returned to Berlin in 1807, to become 
in the following year preacher at the Dreifaltigkeits- 

' Lucintie was a, uorel, written by Schlegel, in which he allowed him- 
Belf X (reedora of oxpresBion which made him a anhject of juit criticiam. 
Schleiermncher's commeDtary was wiittea to call atCantiou to the deepei 
parpoM of hia friend's book. 

■ £n*[iil: aller bithmg*H SitttidehTe, 180B. 
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kirohe. Soon after he married Heariette von Willich, 
the widow of one of his former friends. In 1810, he 
became professor at the Universitj of Berlin ; in 1814, 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences. Then followed 
years full of activity in the university, in public life, 
and in the church, as well as in literary and intellectual 
work. He died on the 12th of February, 1834. 

The theological activity of Schleiermacher centres 
about two questions : " l^''hat is Religion ? " and " What 
is Christianity ? " To the first he addresses himself in 
the "Reden" (1799).^ The second is the theme of his 
" Glaubenslehre " (1821).^ A word as to the first will 
prepare us to appreciate the significance of the second.' 

1 " Bedai iOtrr dit Religion an dit GehildeUn laittr ihrcn VerScht^rn." 
Fint edition. 1799; reprinted nith an intcodoction bj Otto, OiittingeD, 
1899 ; second edition, couBiilerabl/ revised, 1806, A third edition with ex- 
plaiiatory notea was isaosil immediaCelj' after the appearance of the Gtau- 
baistehre, 1B21. Fanrth edition, practically nnchauged, lasi (reprint willi 
introduction bj Schwan:, 2d ed. Leipzig, 1880). A critical edition, com- 
paring the TariaCions of tbe difFerent editions, wait issaed by Piinjer in 
1879. TheiefarenceB which follow are toScbwarz'a edition. A tranalBtion 
ofthe third edition haa been made by John Omiui, London, 1693. Unless 
otherwiae stated, the references in what follows are giTea to this transla- 

' " DtT chrialliche Gtaube nach dfit Gnmdsdxtn dtr evangtliicken Kireht 
im Zu4ammtnhangt dargateUt" (1821 ; second edition, 1830, 1B31}. The 
quotations in the following are from the Berlin edition of 1884, io two 
volumes. 

Apart from the GlavbetaUhre aod tbe Rtden, the moat importftDt 
■onrces for Scbleiermacbei's view of Chrietianitj are bis SermoDS (IBOI), 
the WeihnachUfeieT (1806), a dialogBe On the significance of Cbtiat- 
mas, in which bis sense of the importance of C'hri»tianitj as a historic 
leligioD clearl; appears, and especiallj his Kurtt Danteitung dei fheole- 
gitcken Stadiums (1811, 2d ed., with DOtes, Berlin, 1830. Eng. tr. b; 
Purer, Edinbargb, 1850). 

' The question as to Che relation of the Rtden to the GlaubemUkre 
haa been mach discDsaed. Uott acholua flod a marked diSerence of 
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2. Schleiermacher' 9 View of Religion. 

The boyhood of Schleiermacher was passed in & period 
of shallow rationalism. The elaborate Hystem-building 

BtAQdpoiDt, but as to its BigaificaDce they are not agreed. Otto Ritschl 
{Scklciermacheri Steilung mm ChriiUntum in aei'nen Reden ilber die Religion. 
Ein Btilrag tur Ehrenretiang SchUiermachen, Gotha, 1878, chap, i.) re- 
gards Che apparaoC difference of Tiew aa due to the apologetic pnrpoBe 
of the Reden, tbe sotbor striving as far as poasibla Co put bimaelf 
io the position of the " calCnred desplsen " whom he seeks to win over. 
The exoteric character of Che speeches, bo he maiDtaiiii, forbids as to 
argue as to ScbleierraacherV real views, !□ support of this poBitioa it 
Toay be orged that the sermuna which Schleiermacher published in 1801 
ehow a nauch more positive view of Christianity than would appear from 
the Redtn. To the same eSect might be cited Schleiermacher'B letter to 
Jocobi, wriCCen much later (Rowan, II. p, 2S0 sq), in which he says of 
himself that " in point of feeling I am religioos and a Chriatian, and have 
entirely renonnced heatheniam, or, raCher, I have never possessed any." 
Straus^, on the other hand {CharakUristiken and Kriliken, 1839, p. 83), 
emphasizes the contrast between Che two works. According to his 
opinion, the Beden were written " out of the consciousneas of one who, 
so far as hia feeling and tboogbt are concerned, had yet by no means 
definitely taken up his abode within Che Christian religion and the church." 
In the Gtaabenilehre, we have the definite abandonment of tbe earlier, 
freer poaicion of Che Reden in the interests of a more narrow con veil tional 
orthodoxy. To Stranas there is something extremely nnpleasant in the 
spectacle of the aged Schleiermacher, in hia role of censor, criticizing the 
faults of bis own theological youth. 

The truth would aeem to lie midway between the two views. Some 
change can hardly he denied. A comparison of the first and second edi- 
tions of the Reden showa a decided advance in the direction of the later 
positions. Comparing the later edition with the Glaabetudelire, as Lipsins 
has done ia his careful atady uf the Reden in the Jahr. fUr prot. Theol. 
for 1875 (p. 3U), we find substantial agreeraenc. But even in the first 
edition we find in germ moat of the points of view which come to expres- 
sion in the Glauhentlthre. Schleiermacher himself mainCains that while 
in form the Redtn and the Glaiibfnslehre are very difEereut and their 
points of departure lie far apart, yet in content they are entirely consisteot 
(dochihrem Inhalt oach voUkammen ineinander mogen auflosen kiinnen), 
Redes, II. note 5, Kng. Cr. p. 105. In the present discussion we shall 
consider the riew of religion to which Schleiermochar finally came, with- 
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of the later Protestantism had issued in a uatrow and 
intolerant dogmatism from which thoughtful men re- 
acted more and more. Unable to accept theological 
propositions equally repugnant to reason and to con- 
science, they ended by denying the reality of the 
religious life which they sought to express. Schleier- 
macher, in a passage of rare eloquence and pathos, tells 
U8 that in his day religion had utterly ceased even to 
interest educated men. So far had it passed out of the 
horizon of their thought, that it was not considered 
worth while even to deny it. And the only feeling 
upon which the Christian apologist, seeking to find a 
point of contact on which to base his appeal, could 
lay bold, was men's contempt,' In such an age, and 
before such an audience, Schleiermacher stands forth as 
the prophet of the abiding worth of religion. 

The discourses in which Schleiermacher has expressed 
his view of religion are in no sense systematic treatises. 
They are songs rather than arguments, prose poems, 
glowing with all the enthusiasm of a new discovery, 
and appealing to men with the force which always 
attaches to personal conviction. From the beginning 
to the end but a single note is struct, religion as the 

oat eadeavoring to trace itt development in detail. The reader who 
deaireB to fallow the enbject farther ia reiened to the careful collec- 
tion of material in Huber, Die Entaidclimg des Rtligioasbeffriff's bti 
Sclddermaditr. (in Stadieit rur Geschichlt der Theolngie und der Kircht, hrg. 
Ton Bonwetach und Seeberg, Vol. VTI.) Leipiig, 1901. 

> Reden, Schwatz's ed. p. 12, Eng. tr, p. IS. 

With thin may be compared the celebrated paisage in tbe introdnctios 
to Bishop Batler's Analogi/ (173G). " It baa come, I know not bow, to be 
taken for granted, bj mauj penona, that Chiiatianitj in not eo mach ai a 
■ubject of inquirj ; but that it ii, uow atlsngtb, diacoieied to be fictitiou." 
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immediate contact of the soul with God. What jou 
call religion, he erie8 to his hearers, is not really such. 
The dogmas and rites with which you identify it are 
only garments in which for the time it has chanced to 
clothe itself, but wliich may be thrown aside without 
affecting its nature.^ Religion is neither doctrine nor 
ceremony. Religion is experience. It has its home 
below thought, even below conscience, in the emotional 
nature of man.^ Rehgion is the sense of the infinite in 
the finite.^ It is the feeling of absolute dependence.* 

> Cf. Redea, p. U. P.ng. tr. p. H. "Ton are donbtless acquainted 
with the histories of hnmaa follies, uid have reviewed the vnrious ittriic- 
tares of religions doctrine, from the senseless fables of wanton peoples to 
the most refined deism, from the rnds superstition of haman saorifico Cu the 
ill-pnl^togethec fragments of metapliyaics and ethics, now called putified 
Christianity, and you have foand them all without thyme or reason. I 
am far from wishing; to contradict joa," 

' This thought is fullj developed in the second discourse on the nature 
of religion, where Scbleiermacher contrasts leligioD with thought and 
action, aa feeling. Compare the celebrated passage descriptive of the rise 
of conaciouanesB, that fleeting moment, gone almost before it has come, 
when subject becomes one with object, individoa! with the whole, in the 
nnity of feeling, etc. ; " Wean ich ibn wenigstens vergleichen diirfte," 
etc., " Did 1 venture to compare it " (p. 40, Eng. tt. p. 43), 

■ P. 34, Eng, tr. p. 36. "The contemplation of the pious is the im- 
mediate consciousness of the universal existence of all finite things in and 
through the Infinite, and of all temporal Things in and through the 
Elemal. Beligion is to seek this and find it in all that lives and moves, 
in all growth and change, in all doing and Boffering. It is to have life 
and Co know life in immediate feeling, only aa BUch an existence in the 
Infinite and Eternal." 

* Cf. GlaabeasUhre, § 4, p. 14. "Das gemeinsame aller noch so ver- 
Bchiedenen Aeusserungen der Frcimmigkeit, wodurch diese sich zngleich 
von alien andetn Gefiililen ontersclieiden, also das sich selbat gleiche Wesen 
der Friimmigkeit ist dieses, ila.19 wir nus unirer aelbst aln echlechthin 
abhangig, oder, was tiassclbe sagon will, als in Beziiihung mit Gott 
bewuBSt aind." The identification of the feeling of absolute dependence 
with the conaciousness of relation to God appears here much more clearly 
11 
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There are passages in the " Reden " where the streea 
upon feeling is carried to such an extent that it seems 
to exclude religion from all contact with practical life.' 
But a more careful reading shows that this is not 
Schleiermacher's true tliought. The separation of feel- 
ing from thought and action is possible only logically.' 
Practically they are inseparably connected. " To wish 
to have true science or true practice without religion," 
he exclaims, "or to imagine it possessed, is obstinate, 
arrogant delusion and culpable error. . . . What is 
all science, if not the existence of things in you, in 
your reason? What is all art and culture if not your 
existence in the things to which you give measure, 
form, and order? And how can both come to life in 
yon except in so far as there lives immediately in you 

thin ID the Reden. In the first edition of the latter we find ancli exprea- 
■ions Bs " the heavenlj spark which is produced wben a hoi; soul is stirred 
bj the Universe." Keligion " ia reverent attention ajid submission, lo 
childlike passivity, lo be stirred and filled by tbe Uuiverse's immediate 
influences" (quoted id Oman's a. pp. ST6, 277). In later editions God ia 
frequently substituted for Universe, In a note to the third edition (p. 93, 
Eag. tr. p. S4), Schleiermacher repels the charge of Pantheiam direeted 



against hi a early 
from the (act that 
that those "pious 
ideas and views, s 
fiiUer note, p. 93, ] 
' E. g. pp. 52, 
merely quibbling. 



d explains the reference to the Udi 
" when a man Bnrreodora himself to the Universe " 
tions " rise which " pass immediately into religious 
nCo a temperament of surrender to God." (Cf. the 
tr. p. 103 : also Lipsios, op. rit. p. 392 sq,), 
Sng. tr. p. 57, "Lest you should thiuk that I am 
Ider that religion by itself does not urge n 



•ctivity I 
peculiar aphi 
p. 33, Eog. 



42, Eng. tr. p. *5. " This (i". c the realm of feeling) is the 
which I woold assiga to religion." Cf. also the passage, 
p, 35, beginuiog, " Um euch also ihreo urspriinglicben," 
jDie of which is. however, obscnred in tbe traualation bj 
" vorlaufig " of th« original by " once 



the ocbappy reodering 
for all." 

* Rcdtn, p. 36, Eng. tr. p. 39. 
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the eternal unity of Reason and Nature, the univeisal 

Biistence of all finite things in the Infinite ? " ^ 

For it must never be forgotten that the religious 
feeling of which Sehleiermaoher makes so much is not 
the mystic sense of absorption in the Infinite, On the 
contrary, it takes for granted the separate existence of 
the individual, and realizes itself through the contact 
of the self with the infinite variety of the world.^ The 
Infinite of which we are conscious is not a vague un- 
conditioned, but the infinity of existence in general, as 
it realizes itself through the concrete world of experi- 
ence with its endless richness and variety.^ It is the 
discovery of the Infinite in the very midst of the finite, 
as that on which it depends, and in which it exists, 
which makes out the essence of the religious life.* 

This strong sense of individuality gives to Schleier- 
macher's thought its wonderful freshness and attrac- 
tiveness. The religious experience, while at bottom 
fundamentally the same (i. e. as consciouaness of 

> Ihid. p. 87. 

* Cf. sBpeciillj pp, S-S, Eng. tt, pp. 3-7 of the Rtdtn, where the idea! 
iet[giona leader ii represented iuthe man who nnites in hiniself inanpremc 
degree the two inheceot tendenciea of hnmui uatnie. the aelf-ai 
&iid the dependent. 

» CI. Bedtn, note, p. 93. Eng, tr. p, 103. Wb cannot be o 
the Infinite " immedifttelj, nnd through itielf," bnt onlj Chrongh thr 
Suite, as " ooi tendency to poatnlate and seek a world leads na fnnr 
detail and part to the All and the Whole. Hence sense for the Infloite, 
and the immediate life of the finite in ns as it is ia the Infinite, are 
one and the same {So iat demnach Sinn fiir daa Unendliche, nnd na~ 
mittelbares ia aoa Leben del Endlichen, wie es im Unendlichea ist, 
eins and dasaelbe)." 

* Cf. the beautiful description of the origin of religion (p. 58 s^., 
Eng. tr. p. 63 iq.), in which Schteiermacher describes how God is fouiicf 
■ucce«nTelj b natore, in man, and in hiitor;. 
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dependence upon the Infinite), realizes itself in many 
ways, according to the different conditions in which 
the individual may be placed, and the difEerent ways 
in which he may conceive his relation to the Infinite. 
Sometimes this variety is carried to such a point that 
it seems to destroy all possibility of unity. ^ Thus 
Sehleiemiacher repels the singular notion of one true 
religion with which all others are contrasted as false.* 
It follows from the idea of religion that it is infinitely 
various ; "not to be comprehended under one form, 
but only under the sum-total of all forms. "^ But all 
the forms, the lower as well as the higher, are alike, 
in their place, good. So far from being exclusive, 
"religion is the natural and sworn foe of all narrow- 
mindedness and of all onesidedness. " * 

1 Cf. p- 46, Gng. tr. p. 50. The tanei □a[ty of the religions life [diew 
inDere Einhuic der Beligiositilt) " spreads itself out into a great variety of 
provioces, and again, in each pruvioceit contracta itself, and the narrower 
and amaller the prorince, tlie more ii neceBsarilj excluded as iocom- 
patible, and the more included aa characteristic. . . . Keligion time 
fashions itaelf with ecdlefa variety, down even to the single personality." 
Cf. p. SOS, Eng. tr. p. 217, "No one will have his owe true and right 
religion, if it is the same lor all ; " p. 209, Eng. tr. p. 224, where he urgea 
that the man who does not find himself at home in any existing religion 
is bound " to produce a new one within hinuelf (eine ueue in sich selbst 
hervorznbtiugen) ." 

" P. 49, Eng. tr. p. 53. Cf. p. 203, Eng. tr. p. 217, " Yuu are wrong 
therefore, with jaur nniversal religion that is natural to all." The same 
thought recurs in the GlaubensUhre, I, p. 39. " Nur dass Terttiigt sich 
nicht mit unsenn Satz (i, t. vun der aosschliesaenden VortrefSichkeit 
des Christen thums) dass die vhristliclie Friimmigkeit nich weuigateoi 
lu deu meiaten anderen Geataltuegen varhalten soli, wie die wahre la den 
ralschen." Yet cf. the preceding part of the paragraph, and the ex- 
planatory note on p. SB, I^ug. tr. p. 107. of the Redeit, wtiich bIioitb the 
tenje in which Schleierniacher wishes his denial to be nnderstood. 

» P. 49, Eng. tr. p. 54. 

* P. 51, Eog. tr. p. 56. Cf. p. 233, Eng. tr. p. 251, where he deniM 
that Christianity deairH to be the sole and oniTenal religion. 
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Are we then to conclude that there ought to be as 
many religiona as there are men? In the sense that 
no individual religious experience can be the perfect 
reproduction of anj- other, this is true.' But this is 
only one aide of Schleiermacher's thought. Manifold 
as are the varieties of the religious feeling, they are 
not arbitrary, but follow certain definite laws." The 
individual experiences of men gather themselves into 
groups according to certain specific principles, and so 
the positive religions are bom,^ Whatever ought to 
be the case theoretically, practically religion, like every 
other fundamental human experience, is a social affair 
and propagates itself through contact.* Thus mediation 

' Compare p. 210 jj.iEng. tr. p. 325 iq., wbere SchleiennBchflr ahows 
that this TAcieC; is possible within each hietoric religion. See also p. 99, 
Eng. R. p. lOB. 

s P. 46, Eng. tr. p. 50. " Religion is certainly a flystem, if jon mean 
that it is formed according to an inward and necewarj connection. . . . 
Whatever occhtb aoywhere. whether among manj or few, as a peculiar 
ind distinct kind of feeling, is in itself complete, and by its Datnre 
necessaiy." Compare also p. 196, Eng. a. p. 213. 

■ P. 202, Eng. tr. p. 217. " Yoa will then find that the positiT* 
nligiooa are jost the deSnite forme in which religion mnst exhibit itself." 
Compare p. 49, Eng. tr. p. 53. 

It is interesting at thia point to contrast Schleiermacber'B view of 
religion with Kant's. To Kant there caa he but one (tme] religion, 
which he will coostmct you a priori, and which manifests itself more or 
less perfectly in a varietr of difFerent churches. To Scbleiermacher, in 
the ideal, there should be bat one chnrch (p. 199, Eng. tr. p. 213), thoagh 
there may be many religiona. The poaitiveoess which Kant regards as a 
weakness, he sees as the strength of religion (p. SOO iq., Eng. tr. p. 315), 
and bids his readers join some one of the many historical religions, Bon 
that they will fiod room within it for the proper play of (heir own iu- 
diridnal feeling. Of. p. 211, Eng. ir- p. 226. 

* GlaubmtUhre, j 6; also Sedm, chaps, iii. and iv. passim. Compara 
Mpedillj p. IIG, Eng. ti. p. 133 (religion m embracing a mastership and 
ft diaoiplMhip). 
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becomea a familiar religious fact.' This explains 
the streSB laid in all the great historic religions upon 
their origin.^ If, indeed, the relation of the religions 
to their founders were but an arbitrary one, based 
upon adventitious eircumatances, and maintaining itself 
simply through external tradition, it would he a different 
matter. But this is not the case. At the root of every 
one of the great religions, there lies a spiritual affinity ■ 
which was the original bond of union. In the founder 
or teacher, some one of the possible types of relationship 
to God for the first time found historic expression,' 
and it was this fact which drew to him his disciples, 
and which, so far as the religion is a living one, still 
holds them together. Hence in seeking to understand 
any great religion we must endeavor to discover what 
was the character of the primitive religious feeling from 
which it sprang, and what is the relation of this original 
feeling to its later manifestations.* 

1 Reden, pp. T, 8, £ng. tr. pp. 6, T. Compare also pp. £25, SS6, SSB- 
230, Eng. tr. pp. 2«, 243, !*6-2*8, BspeciaUj p. 228, Rng. ir. p. 247. 
where we read that "all finite tMngB require the mediation of a higher 
being." See alao the defiuiCion of CbriBCiaiiity in the Glattbenslehre, $ II. 

^ Reden, p. 219, Eng. tr. p. 336, " Religiuits men arc throughout histori- 
caL" See ajso p. 21S, Eng. tr. p. £34, " If a definite religion may not 
begin with an original fact, it cannot begin at all." 

■ P. 20B, Eng. tr. p. VHtq. "Uemmachbleibt, (iaes icli's kurz sage, 
kein aniiorer Weg iibrig, wis eine wirklich itidividuellB [Relijpou] kann zn 
Stande gebiacht wordenaein. ala dadnrch. daas irgeadeineEi von den grossaa 
Verhaltnieaen der Menschheit in der Welt and znni hochsten Weaen auf 
eine beBtimmle Art . . . znni Mittelpunkt der gesammten Religion 
gemacht nnd alle iibrigeo anf dieien eine bezogen worden." The Engliah 
tcaoslatjon at this point is not wholl; accurate. Cf. alfio p. 220. Eng. tr. 
p. 236. " Yoa eau easily imagine, then, how much more aacred still ths 
inomeDt must be in which x\nE infinite intnitiuo was first set ap in the 
world as the foundation and centre of ona pecaliai religion," 

• Thia is indeed no easy process. There are many perils to be avoided 
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We have lingered so long over Schleiermacher'a 

conception of religion, because it is neceHsary for the 
understanding of his view of Christianity. No attempt 
to conceive of Christianity scientifically can be succcbs- 
fnl, which is not based upon a clear conception of the 
nature of religion. Here the influence of Schleier- 
macher is epoch making. It is, indeed, the fashion 
to-day to criticize his definition as inadequate and one- 
sided. Religion, we are told, is much more than feel- 
ing. It is an affair of the whole man, and includes 
intellect and will as well. Such criticism, however 
technically justified, rests upon a misapprehension of 
Schleiermacher's purpose. He is not attempting an 
exhaustive definition of religion. He is calling atten- 
tion to the fact, of which his contemporaries, both 
orthodox and rationalist, had lost sight, that religion 
is an integral element in human life, having its roots 
below all that is secondary and derived, in the recesses 
of the emotional nature, God, who ia the Absolute, 
is not outside of life, the conclusion of a syllogism, as 
the philosophers maintain, or even the object of a reve- 
lation, as the theologians contend. God is present as a 
factor in the most familiar experience. We cannot 
escape Him if we would. Because religion is so 
grounded in human nature, a scientific conception of 
any particular rehgion is possible.^ 

OB the vaj, and Scbleierrnacher Is half inclined to donbC whether some of 
hu readen will snccoed in finding it, Ct, p, 219 »q., Enjf. tr. p, S3.^ tq. ; 
■nd Mpeciall; p. ZZI, Eng. tr. p. 23S. But the end is worth the effort. 
Especintlj nhca it is a matter of underBtanding "the holiest ia which the 
Dniyerse in its highest unity ajid famiicBheasiTenesa is to be perceived " 
( ■'. E. Chrifltianity), Schleiermacher " cannot be IndiSereut as to whether 
or not you find the liglit point of view." 

1 Tbie ia the root of Schleiermachcr'!i well-known conception of 
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3, Sahleiermacker^a Definition of Chriatianitt/. 

Having laid this broad basis in the conception of 
religion, we are prepared to consider more in detail 
Schleiermacher's view of Christianity. Here the " Glaub- 
enslehre " must be our chief source.^ 

By Christianity Schleiermacher understands that 
from of teleological monotheism in which eveiything is 
referred to the redemption accomplished by Jesue of 
Nazareth.' This somewhat technical definition is based 
upon a preceding classification of religion which is as 
follows : — 

According to Schleiermacher, the differences between 

dogmatics aa a. hiBtorical diaciptine. Since each af the great religiODs it 
the expreuinn of a certain cbaracteristic type of feeling, the only va,j to 
nnderstand it is to diBcorer in each case what that feeling ia, and to follow 
it ont into all its relations and conaequences. This iuvolvea not raeralf 
a sCndy of the hiatorj of each religion in the past, bnt also a careful 
analytiia of its present condition, as it expresses itself ■□ the Tarious 
Qtterancea of the contemporary religions life. The last ig the work of 
dogmatics, which, because it is oot a purely speculative or theoretical 
Btudj, bnt is tied to a particular subject-matter given in experience, i> to 
be classed as a historical discipline. Cf. the Kurie DarittUung, § 37, Eog. 
tr. p. 130, and especially the celebrated definition in the Glauhen^hri, 
% 1ft, "Cbristlicbe Glaubenssalte sind Auffassungen dei cbristlich f rom- 



men Gemilthsznitiinde 

I Cf. §§7-U- 
the fUden. Cf, 
p. 98, Eng. 



in der Rede dargestellt." 

aide ihe Ghiubenslehre, the subject is diecussed in 

;iBlly II. pp. 4b ig., Eng. tc, pp. 50-56, with note 8, 

and V. p. 196 jj., Eng. tr. p. 211 sq,, especidly 

~ ' I. §§3a-36, Eng. 



a33-end, Eng, tr. p. 241-eDd. CI. also Kun 
tr. p. 104 II]. 

" Glaubetulthre, } II. "Du Chriatenthum ist eine der teleologischen 
Itichtung der Frbmmigkeit angehorige monotheistische GlaabensweisB, 
nud unterscheidet stcb von andern solchen wesenllich dadurch, dut allea 
in dersetben besogen wird auf die dnrch Jesnm toq Nazareth rollbrachta 
Erlbsung." 
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the historic religions are of two kinds. They are either 
distinct types, or more or less perfect developments of 
the same type.' It follows from the nature of religion 
ay the feeling of absolute dependence that, of its various 
forms, the monotheistic is the highest ; the one to 
which all the others are ultimately destined to conform.' 
But monotheism alone is not a sufficiently definite prin- 
ciple of classification. It is a necessary stage in the 
development of all religion, and contains within itself 
widely different types. These also we must learn to 
distinguish if we would attain to a scientific classifica- 
tion. Accordingly Schleiermacher further classifies 
religions as natural or moral, according to the relative 
stress which they give to considerations of the former 
or the latter class in their estimate of human affairs.^ 
By teleological religions Schleiermacher means such 
as make ethical considerations controlling,* whereas 
those in which the reverse is the case he designates as 
SBsthetic.^ But abstract considerations alone cannot 
perfectly express the genius of a historical religion. 
If we would understand its spirit, we must take account 
of its origin. It is the union of a definite spiritual type 
with a concrete embodiment in some great historic per- 
sonality which gives its individuality to any particular 
tel^on." Applying these principles to the definition 






Glaubaulehn. £ T, I. p. 36 

S 8, 1, p. *0. * S 9, I. p. *<*- 

I, p. 50. ' I. p. 51. 

S 10. " Jede eincelae GextnlCaug gemeinschaftlicher Frommigkelt 

line theiU aoBwrlich all eia Ton cinem besCimmteD Aofuig aoi- 

phenileB gesuhk'htUchstiitiges, tlieilg ioiieTlich alH eii^DtliUmlicbe Absn- 

ig alias desKD, was in jader ftmgebildeCen GlaabenswaJM denelbea 
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of Christianity, we find that it is both a teleoiogical and 
a monotheistic rehgion, and that it differs from all 
others of its class in the fact that in it everything is 
referred to the redemption accomplished by Jesus of 
Nazareth.^ 

Art Dud AbatnfDug anch vorkommt, uad ana beidem xasammeageuoin- 
msD let das eigentbumliclie Weseti etoer jedea za eisehen." CI. aJao 
Beden p, 21B, Kag. tr. p. 234. " If a definite religion maj not begiQ 
with an ocigiuitl fact, it cannot begin at all." 

' Apact from the Gtaubaiilehrt, Schleiermacher discusses tbe claisifi- 
cation of reUgions in the Kune Daraellimg, §§ 32-36, Kng, tr. p. 104 >q. 
and in the Rtden, p, 203 sq. Eng, tr. p, SIS 17. He rejects all merel/ 
external ciassifications, which Beekaqaantitative determiaatioa of religion. 
Nur can sach genera! divisiona aa thai based npon chaos, sjstem, and 
elemental moltiplicit; (p. £06,jene diei so oft angefithrt«n Arten, des Sein* 
nnd seiner Allheit inue zn werden ; aJs Chaoa, ala System, nnd !□ seiner 
elementarischen Vielheit), lead to a more satisfactory reanlc. Even the 
difference batweBn the personal and the pantheistic method ot conceiring 
Gvd is not sufficient to detenaine the iodlvidaalitj of a religion 
(p. a07, Eng. tF. p. 222). His conclusion is that the only wajr to obtain a 
tmly indiridnal religion is to select some one of the great relations of 
mankind to the Highest Being, and to make it the centre to which all 
the others are referred. This principle he applies in the Reden onlf to 
Jadaism and Christianity. In the lirst he finds man'.t position in the 
nnirewe, aud his relation to the Eternal determined by " a relation of 
nnivenal iomindiate retribntioD, of a peculiar reaction of the Infinite 
against erery finite thing that can be regarded as proceeding from caprice " 
(p. SSS, Eng, tr. p. S39). Christianity, on the othef hand, ha^ " a more 
glorions iotnitlon ". It is " the iutnition of the tmiTersal resistance of 
finite things to the nnity of the Whole, and of the way the Deity treats 
this resistance, [Christianity sees] how He re:;oncileB this hostility to 
Himself, and sets bonnds to the ever-increasing alienation by scattering 
points here and there over the whole that are at once finite and infinite, 
haman and divine. Corruption and redemption, hostility and mediation, 
are the two indivisibly united, fnndamental elements [Grundheiadaatgen) 
of this type of feeling (EmpJindangsiBeiie), a-ai by them the whole form 
of Christianity and the cast of all the religious matter contained in it ace 
determined " [p. 223 17. Eng. tr. p, 241). Christianity, then, to the Redtn 
ta to the Glaubtn^hrt, is the religion of redemption. Yet as compared 
to tbe GlaTihemleliTt, the lelatioa of Christianity to its founder appears 
less close and intimate. 
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The original feature in Schleiermacher's definition of 
Christianity is the combination of the speculative and 
the historic. Before his day it had been the fashion 
either to insist upon the acceptance of the contents of 
historic Christianity, in its traditional form, at what- 
ever cost to reason or the religious feeling; or else, by 
artificial and a priori methods, to construct a religion of 
nature and baptize it true Christianity, in spite of the 
fact that it possessed few, if any, points of contact with 
the historic religion of that name. Schleiermacher 
resisted the double temptation. Against traditionalists 
of all schools he insisted upon the necessity for distin- 
guishing between the essence of a religion and many of 
the forms in which historically it may have chanced to 
clothe itself.^ Against the rationalista he maintained 
that it is impossible to discover the genius of any great 
religion apart from a study of its genesis. True religion, 
he insisted, is not something outside of the historic 
religions. It realizes itself in them, and reveals itself 
through them.^ All that we need is to have our eyes 
opened that we may see it. In thus uniting in hia 
definition of Christianity the speculative and the his- 
toric he has made himself the father of modern scientific 
theology. 

It is true that in so doing he has laid himself open 

' Redtn, p. 819, Eng. tr. p. 236. " Above all. I beseech jaa, never 
fbrget the diBerence between the essence of a religion, in so far m il is a 
(ieSnIte form and representatiun uf religion in general, and its aaitj as a 
wehool." Also p. 220, Eng. tr. p, B3T, "I Ijeg jfoq also not to regard 
«Ter7tMiig fonnd id Ibe heraes of religion or io the Mcred nnrcsa ai 

« Pp, alS, S14, Eng. tr. pp. BSS, 33a 
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to criticiBm.' Like every great systematic genius, who 
has sought to combine in a single generalization ele- 
ments of truth hitherto deemed irreconcilable, he has 
exposed himself to attack both from the right hand 
and from the left. His theological contemporaries 
reproach him with having sacrificed much precious 
Christian truth to the exigencies of a philosophical 
theory.* The Christianity which he defends, they tell 
us, is only the mutilated torso of the true historic 
Christianity in the defence of which alone they are 
interested. By his philosophical brethren, on the other 
hand, he is accused of weakness in retaining in his 
system much to which his speculative principles give 
him no right. What is the need, they ask, in the 
univeiBal religion of feeling, with its infinite variety of 
shading, of giving any one man the central place which 
as a matter of fact Scbleiermacher assigns to Christ? 
Where is the place in a religion, whose essence is con- 
tact with the God who reveals Himself everywhere, of 

> For a iVoAj at tha etrl; criiica o{ ScUalermacber, cf. Oesi, " Utter- 
ikhl abtr dot iheoloffische Sgilem Dr. Ft. SchUiermacher, und liber die 
BeurthtUangm, wtlche dasielbe theits nach teintn eigtnen GrundtSlteti, 
thtiU aui dtn Siandpunlaen dts Supranatvraliim, da Ratiani^itm, der 
Friei'$clien and der Hegel'schen PhilasopkU erh^ten hat." 3d ed. Kent- 
Imgen, IBST. 

> Cf. theletlerof Sack, rererred to bySchleienaacheiin his ownot Jnly 
1, 1801 (BowKD, I. p. 3SS), in which the fbnnsr " proceeded to complain 
□( TDj philosophical syaiem, in doing which he attribatsd to me, in conee- 
queoce of a peifbct iDisundecatanding of some of my expceMiom, a ajileni 
which he characCeriied as opposed to all religion, and which ii in realitj 
not St all mj sjatam." On the efFect produced by the Reden, cf Neander, 
qnoCed by Omao (p. vi.) ' " Men of the older generation, adherents of the 
■neieat Christian BaperDatnraliain of earnest tatiooalistti whoae living 
&uth in B God abore the world and h Ufa beyond was a relic of it, rejected 
the pantheistic elements in the book with anger and detestation." 
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a historic redemption once for all accomplished?^ It 
cannot be denied that there is a hasis for both these 
criticisms. From the speculative principles of Schleier- 
macher it ia not easy to justify the place which he 
assigns to Christ, and conversely, his interpretation 
of Christianity as a historical religion is often unduly 

' Tbase cnticitma &re woll ejtpnsneil liy Dr. Jntins Schaller id his Vor- 
fciunjm *iAn- Schleiermachtr of the year 1844. Ho coraplainB of a Uuk ot 
foundation for Schleiennacher'B doctrine of redemption in hia coacepiion 
of religion (p, 290). The feeliog in which Schleierniacher sees the essence 
of religion is essentia]!}' indiTidnal, and hence does not lend itself to the 
classilicaitioD proposed b; onr anchor, whose theory reqnires a nnirersal 
reli^on to which hia priuciplea jpra him no right (pp. 393-294). Schal- 
\er Hams up hia criticism in the condasion (p, 332 sq.), that the indifference 
of Schleiermacher's conception of religion does not allow that practical 
differentiation of Christ from other men which ws actoolly find in the 
QlauhemUkTt, The only digemnca thaoretically poaaible on snch prin- 
ciples is a qnantlCativc difference, ajid to this bis distinction of the kinds of 
religion reduces at last (p. 332). 

A somewhat similar criticism is made by Pfleiderer [DeveXopment of 
Tkeiilogi), p. 105), who traces the inadeqnncy of Schleiermacher'a coni^ep- 
tioD of religion as dependence — a conception which only admits qaanti- 
tatire differences — to (he inflnence of Spinoza. 

Cf. also Bender {Sehleiersiaciert Theologie, p. 274), who colls attention 
to the inconsistency of eRtimating religion according to the intensity of 
feeling, and at the same lime regarding the monotheistic religions as 
higher in kind. 

Schmid takes special exception to the emphasis laid by Schleier- 
macher npon the redemptive work of Christ to the exclusion of other 
relations which history shows have been equally important (e, g. that of 
Teacher or Master or Example). To say, as Schleiermacher does ({ 14), 
that there is noway to become a Christian save by the acceptance of Jesus 
as Redeemer, is to exclade from Christian fellowship tbonsands of devout 
Chnstians whose experience does not lead them to recognize this as the 
central Christian df^jma {Ueber SMeicrmacheri GlaabeiaUhre, pp. 141- 
145). 

Lipsins [Jakr.J^ prot. Theol, IS75) thinks Schleiermacher's later idan- 
tiflcatiOD of the ideal and the historic n mistake, and for this reason 
prefers the view taken of Christ in the Rfden to that of the GlaubeatUhrt 
(p. 264 iq.) He quotas with approval Schtegel's remark of theChristianity 
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affected by his speculative presuppositions.' The sys- 
tematic genius by which he was able to blaze a way 
through forests hitherto untrodden now and again 
tempts him to generalizations for which the evidence' 
ifl all too slight. Later students have been obliged to 
modify his positions at more than one point. His 
classification of religions has been found too abstract 
and a priori; unable adequately to express the con- 
creteness and variety of the historic.^ But when all is 
said, it remains true that he stands forth as the greatest 

of the Redtn (p. S88) : " Bei aller begeistBiisn VerherrlichUDg der chriit- 
lichen Religion in dem letzten Abschnitte der Reden, bleibt es doch dabei 
dass ea sich, wia Schlegel sagt, am SchlusBe, sich anuihilirQ." 

' Notably in liis siew of the relation u£ Chriatiaaity to Judaism. Not 
onlj do«B be artijiciallj separate it rrom Cbriscianity (cf. Reden, p. 331, 
Eng. tr. p. B3B), lint he gires an entirely iaadeigaate accaant of the ele- 
meota wUcli it actoallj contrlbated to the prepamtion fur ChriBt. Ha 
finda the fnndameDtal religious intuition of Judaism one of reward and 
pnniahment (Reden, p. 323, Eng. ir. p. SS9), and ignores the deeper, apir- 
itnal elements whicb it haa in common with Christiauity. Cf. Glatibeni- 
lekre, I. p. 5S, and especially %iS: " Das Christenthum steht zwar in eineai 
besonderen geachichtlicheD Zusammenhange mit dem Jndenthnni, was 
aberseiugeBCliichtliclies Dasein and aeine AbzwekkungbetiifEt, so rerbiilt 
eaaicb xa Judentbumand Heideotbam gleicb (especially p. 75). Cf.also 
the criticism of Scbmid {op. cil, p. 151 i^.J. 

* In spits of the stress laid upon experience, S§ 8 and 9 of the Gtaa- 
beiuleltrt give as a specubttivs dedaction of Christianity, which in ita 
a priori character reminds as of the dialectics of Kant or of Hegel. Even 
in the Redtn we hare traces of this tendency. We begin with the varieties 
of the religious feeling, all of which are supposed lo be of equal worth, 
Bat feeling alone cannot give ns a principle of class ification. Hence w« 
find Schleieimachei instinctively shifting his thought from the category 
of feeling to that of relation. It is the possible relations of man to the 
highest Being which gii-e us our principle of clasaiflcation (p. SOS. Eng. 
ti. p. 333). Each great religion haa at its base "some one universal 
religions relation," which is its fundamental intuition |p, 330, Eng. tr. 
p. 337). This is in substance the Hegelian method, and it is open to all tb« 
J which the system of Hegel id e:ipaaed. 
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figure in the history of modern theology. None before 
him BO clearly apprehended the fundamental problem of 
Christianity, or has more clearly marked out the lines 
within which the solution must lie. Like Origen 
among the older theologians, he sums up in hia own 
person all the different tendencies which before him 
had existed only in opposition, and the genius by 
which he was able to reduce the clamorous hosts to 
order and unity has enabled him to present an ideal for 
the future, the importance of which no criticism in 
points of detail can obscure. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a detailed 
criticism of Schleiermacher's conception of Christianity. 
It will be suEBcient to indicate the elements of his 
thought which have passed over as a permanent con- 
tribution to the future. 

First and foremost we should put the renewed 
emphasis upon the distinctive character of Christianity 
as a historical religion. To Schleiermacher Christianity 
is one of the great family of the religions, and whatever 
dignity or excellence he may attribute to it above its 
brothers and sisters is consistent with a recognition of 
their relative independence and rights. This point of 
view has become so famihar to us to-day that it is diffi- 
cult for us to realize the signiticanee which attaches to 
Schleiermacher's thought. The identification of his- 
toric Christianity with all true religion to the exclu- 
sion of the recognition of differences of growth or of 
degree — an identification which, as we have seen, has 
been characteristic of historic Christian thought from 
Barnabas to Kant — is broken at last. The Pauline 
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Btandpoint, so long lost sight of, is once more re- 
covered ; and Christianity, as the absolute religion, is 
contrasted with its predecessors, Jewish as well as 
Greek.' The religion of Israel, divinely revealed 
though it be, is seen to occupy a lower stage than that 
of Christ; and the question wherein consists the per- 
fection of Christianity, as distinct from the elder dis- 
pensation, is once more distinctly apprehended and 
clearly stated. 

A second conspicuous merit of Schleiermacher's 
definition is the intimate relation which it establishes 
between Christianity and its founder. Schleiermacber 
rightly sees that in the religion of Christ His person 
occupies a position which cannot be paralleled by that 
held by the founder of any other faith.' Whatever we 
may think of the account which he gives of the sig- 
nificance of Christ in detail, it cannot be denied that in 
emphasizing His central position in Christianity, he is 
true to the historic facts. This is all the more note- 
worthy because of the abstract conception from which 
he takes his departure. His definition of religion, it 
would seem, might more easily have led him to the 
conclusion of Barnabas than of Paul. But the sense of 
the originality and uniqueness of the Master overcomes 
him, and, first of modem theologians, he writes a defi- 
nition of Christianity in which the name of its founder 
occupies the central place. It was Schleiermacber, as 
Henry B. Smith has finely said, " who led the Crerman 
Christianity, in its returning course, to our Lord."' 

> CLGlauUnilehre.ilS.etpeiMirp.li; ibdn, p. SSI , EnK. tr. p. 338. 

* GlaifbtntlthTf, 1. pp. TO, 71 ; cf. { 11. 

* Faili and PkUoKpkg, p. 37. 
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The particular relatioQ which Jesus holds to bis dis- 
ciples is that of Redeemer. Through Him they are 
conscious that the obstacle which once separated tliem 
from God is removed, and they are once for all recon- 
ciled to Him. This insistence upon redemption as the 
central religious experience is peculiar to Christianity 
among religions.' 

This is a point at which Schleiermaoher's system has 
been much criticized. Redemption, we are told, is not 
a distinctive feature of Christianity. It Ib a character- 
istic of all religions which have reached a certain degree 
of development. Nor within Christianity, if history 
is to be believed, does it hold the central position 
which Schleiermacher assigns to it. Other relations of 
Christ have been equally emphasized at different periods 
of Christian history, as, for instance, that of Master, of 
Friend, of Teacher, of Example. In the exaggerated 
emphasis upon the redemptive aspect of Christ's work 
we have a new instance of the dogmatician trying to 
force history into the mold of his preconceived theory,^ 

Whatever may be the relative justice of this criticism, 
it remains the fact that in emphasizing the redemptive 
character of Christianity, Schleiermacher has put into 
the foreground one of the central conceptions of apos- 
tolic thought. To Paul and his fellow Christians, 
Christianity was not simply doctrine, but power. 
Through Jesus its founder, there had entered into 
the world a new influence, lifting men out of their 
ignorance and sin; a power of God unto salvation, 

1 GUuiboiMtTe , I. p, 67 iq. 
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creating the new and higher life which it reve&led. 
This note of power has been characteristic of the great 
Christian heroes and saints in all ages. In rescuing it 
from the oblivion into which it had fallen during the 
rationaliBtic period, and giving it a place in his defini- 
tion, Sohleiermacher has pointed theology along a path 
upon which his auccessors have felt constrained to fol- 
low him. 

The Christian church, then, is the fellowship of those 
whose bond of union in the religious life is the con- 
sciousness of a common redemption through Christ. 
With the mention of the church we touch a new ele- 
ment in Schleiermacher's thought, his stress upon the 
social aspects of Christianity. 

Nowhere is the contrast between Schleiermaeher and 
his predecessors sharper than at this point. To Kant 
and bis contemporaries religion was almost exclusively 
an individual affair. So far as his relation to God is 
concerned, each man stands or falls on his own merits 
without regard to his fellow men. The church is simply 
an aggregation, larger or smaller, of a number of such 
independent units. To Schleiermaeher, on the other 
hand, religion is essentially social, and mediation, as 
we have seen, a universal religious fact. Just because 
the religious life admits so many varieties, each man 
requires for his complete development the co-operation 
of his fellows. Thus in Schleiermacher's theology, the 
Pauline doctrine of the church, as an organic whole, 
having many members, each with a different function, 
receives a late, but none the less timely, restatement. 

Our estimate of Schleiermacher's influence would be 
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incomplete if we did not include a reference to his 
insistence upon the elements of change and progress 
which inhere in the nature of a historic religion. He 
is never weary of calling attention to the possibility, 
even to the necessity, of individual variations within 
each of the more general types. This is the meaning 
of his celebrated reference to the tolerance of Chris- 
tianity which scorns to be the sole and universal reli- 
gion.^ He has abundantly shown that this doctrine 
was not due to any lack of faith in Christianity as 
perfect or final. On the contrary, it is the greatness 
and gloi-y of Christianity which renders an equally 
clear apprehension of it impossible to all at the same 
time.* Little by little, through varying experience, 
men must enter into the richness of the divine life, and 
no constraint should be put upon them to hamper them 
in their free development. 

Accordingly Schleiermacher finds it only natural that 
within historic Christianity there should be smaller 
groups characterized by special a£Bnities of thought 

1 &cf«n, p. 232, Eng. It. p. 251. Cf.p, 229, Eng. tr. p. 248. " (Chrilt) 
neTer maintained that; He wm the odIj meiliator, the onlj one in whom 
His idea actaalized itself. All who attach themselTeB to him and form 
Hia charcb should alao be mediators with Him and ttiroagh Him." 

* Olio Bitschl criticizes Schleiermnchec on the gruoad that his view of 
Christianity is so hiph that ordinary people canaot attain to it, aod hare 
to make lower religions for themselres. This is really to cob it of its tree 
imiTersality (p. 101). He stims ap his criticism of the Rtdnaa follows : 
"Sie geben nii-ht das Christentum irgendeiner anderen wirklichen cnier 
mocflichpn Religion preis, sandern sie behanpten vielmehr desssn Einxig- 
keit und ITniibartreiflichkeit im hiichst^'n Grade. Aberindem dies geschiet, 
wirrt Hna rhrialentnm in siner Weise lur Gnosis sulilimierl, dns." die Mog- 
lichkeit verlorpn gpht, es ala fine fiir alle Mennchen zuganglicha ReligioQ 
anfrocht za halten " (p. 106, Schteiermackert Sldlung zuT Chrittentum). 
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and feeling. Such, for example, are Catholicism and 
Proteataatism, and the smaller divisions within each. 
The distinction between these consists in the fact that 
in the first the relation of the individual to Christ is 
made to depend upon the church, whereas the second 
emphasizes the direct relationship between Christ and 
each believer.' Schleiermacher confesses himself a 
Protestant, and gives reasons for thinking this a truer 
and higher type of faith than Catholicism.' But the 
vastness of the Infinite is such that there is room within 
lis bosom for many relations, and he will not quarrel 
with those who find their communion with God real- 
ized in another way. 

It will no doubt be asked whether this way of con- 
ceiving of Christianity is, as a matter of fact, consist- 
ent with its absoluteness. Many of Schleiermacher 'a 
critics maintain that on the basis of his theory of reli- 
gion each historic" faith, even the highest, is but a pass- 
ing form, destined at the last to be superseded and 
outgrown. To this rule historic Christianity itself i 
no exception.' Here it is sufficient to say that this was 

1 GlaubanJdiTi,\2i.\.f.V2i. "Sofern die Reform nicht our Reiaigang 
nnd Riikkehr tod eingeacblicbenen MiBBbcancbea war, soadem aine eigen- 
thiimlielie GreBtaltuag der cbrintUchen GimeiQscbaft ane ihr herTorga- 
gui£en iM, kaim mui den Gegeoaaz zwischea FtoMsUuitismnB und Katho- 
liiJEUillii yorlailfig so fassen, daw eiBterer dru VerbiUtDiBB des Einzelnsn zn 
ChriBto abhaogig mocht von seineni VerbiiltDus va Cbristo, der Iviters 
abcr amgekehrt daa Verbaltniss dei EinietDeti m Cbrista sbbongig mtcht 
»on Beinem Verbaltniaa zur Kirche." 

^ See especially tbe Epilogue to tbe tbiid edition of the Redtn (ISSI), 
p. 347 sq. Eng. tr. p. 266 tq. 

' So Scblegel, quoted by Lipaias, op. at. p. SBS, Cf. klao tUdea, 
p. S31 tq. Eng, tr. p. 351, " Chriitianity, ex&lted above them ftll, mon 
hinoricil and more hamble in its gtorj, hu expressl; acknowled^d thii 
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certainly not Schleiermacher's own view. Even in the 
" Reden " he speaks of Christianity as destined to endure 
till the end of time,' and in the " Glaubenalehre " he 
definitely presents it as the final religion into which all 

I lower forms are destined ultimately to pass over and be 
ten up." Not only is Jesus Christ presented as the 

\ central figure of history, a being wholly unique;^ but 



biaaiitoriness of its temporal existence. A time will come, \t aayt, when 
there shall no more be naj medisilor, but the Father shall be ail in aU." 

' Eeden, p. 231, Eng. tt. 250. " For why should it (ChriBtianitj) b« 
overthrown ? The living spirit of it, indeed, slambers oft uid long. It 
withdraws itself into a torpid state — into the dead shell of the letter, but 
It eTCr awakes again as soon as tbe season in the spiritnat world is favor- 
able for its revival, and sets its sap in motion." Cf. also p. 232, Eng. tt. 
p. S51, where he eipresses his belief that the time when historic Cbrbti- 
■nity ahall be superseded " lies lie}'ond all time." 

' GlaBbenstehre, I. p. 39. The recognition of Other forma of piety which 
itaud on the same lerel of development with Christianity is not inconsis- 
tent with "der bei jedem Christen voranszusezenden Ueberzenguag von 
der BUsschliesseuden VoitrelHiclikeit des Christenthnms. Denn audi anf 
dem Gebiet der Natnr nnterscheiden wir vollkommene and novoUfcom- 
mene Tbiere als gleichsam verschiedene EntwikklnngssCnfen des thie- 
rischen Lebena, und anf jeder voo diesen wieder verschiedene Gattnngen, 
die also als Ansdrukk derselbcn Stufe ejnander gleich sind ; dies aber 
hindert nicht, dass nicht denuoch anf einer niederen State die eioe sich 
mehr der hoberen ndhert und in sofem voUkommaer ist als die tmdern. 
Ebeo so nun kanu auch das Christentbom, wenn gteicb mehrere Gattnngen 
der Friiaimigkeit dieselbe Stnfe mit ihm einnehmeOi doch vollkommner 
■ein als irgend eine von ibnen." Cf. also p. 45, *' Und so biirgt schon 
diese Vergleichnng mit seines Gleichen dafiir. dass das Christenthnm in 
der That die Tollkommennte unter den md meistea entwikkelten Keligiona- 
(ormen ist." Cf. also S IS, P' 7^ sq. 

' Eveo in the Rtden he speaks of Christ in the most exalted terms. 
" What," be asks, " did He see around Him that was oot finite and in oeed 
of mediation, and where was aught that coold mediate but UimsBli t ' No 
man kooweth the Father but the Son, and be to whom tbe Son shall re- 
veal Him.' Tbie contcioasness of the singnlaritj of His knowledge of 
Ood and of His existence in God, of the original way in which tbis knowl- 
•dge wa« in Him, and of the power thereof to communicate itself and 
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the intuition which differentiates Christianity from 
other religions, so far from being but one among other 
partial expressions of the supreme religious relation, is 
itself, as has more than once been acutely pointed out, 
Schleiermacher's description of that relation in its com- 
pleteness.i While it ta true that his principles prevent 
him from attempting a' theoretical proof of the abso- 
luteness of Christianity ' — that would be to do violence 



awaikea relEgion, wm at once the conscioaBDeas of His ofBce u Mediator 
and of His diTinitj" (p. 229, Bug. tc. p, S4T). Thia nniqaeneBS is atill 
fartliflc emphasized in tho Glaabenslehre. It is the senae of the excep- 
tional poflition of ChriHt as the world's Redeemer which conaritnteB the 
bond of union of the Christiao cbarch (§ 14, p. S3 sg,), CI. p. 70: "Daher 
ist nun aach im ChriBtentham dm VerhiLltnisa des Stifters zu deo Glie- 
dem der Gemeinschaft ein ganz acderes aU in jenen. Denn jene werdeo 
TorgeBtellt als ans dem Eaufea gleicher oder wenig verschicdener 
Meoachen gleichsam willkiirlich herauageboben, und was aie aia guttliche 
Lehre und Ordnnng ampfingeo nicht minder fut «ich empfaogend als fiii 
Andere, Wie denn auch nicht teicht ciu Bekeuoer jencr GlanbensweiBen 
lengnen wird, Gott kunne ehen so gut das Gesetz dnrch eiuen Andeni 
gegebeu haben ala dnrch Mobbb, iind die OSenharuDg kcinnte eben so gut 
dnrch einen Andern ge^hen worden sein aJa dnrch Mnbamed. Cbristos 
■ber als allein und fiir alle Er15ser wird alien Andercn gegeniiber ge~ 
■tollt, and wird anf keine Weiae selbst irgendwann als erloanngabedarftig 
gedacht, daher anch, wie die altgemeiiie Stimme ansaagt. DTspiunglich 
Ton alien andern Meoachen unterachieden and mit der eiliiaenden Kraft 
Ton aeinei Geburt an aosgestattet," Cf. also pp. 71 and 75, 

1 E. <j. by Bleek, Grandfagen der Chrislolugif Schleirrmacheri, pp. 130, 
ISl, " Was er hier als Grnndanachannng des ChriBtenCnms angiebt, ist 
eine znaammenatellmig dei Momente der Religion, wie er aie in den ersteo 
Bede ohne Riicksicht auf eine poaitire Religiou goachildert hat. Ala dai 
Merkroal eincr individnellen Religion hatte er hingeatellt, daas irgend eine 
einzelne Anschaaang xum Centralpuukt der gauzea Reltgiuu gemachl 
and alios anf aie bezogen werde. Jisa findet bei dem Christentam, wie 
ersiedaratellt, nicht atatt . . . Dieeinzelnen Religioaen sind nucder StofT, 
den das Chriatentnm fiir die Religion verarbeitet." Cf. aUo p. 133, "Ei 
Uaet aich. von dieser Seite gesehen, uicht behanpteu, es sei Schleiermachei' 
nlcht gelnngen daa Chriatentnm bIr absolute Religioa nachzuweisen," 

* Ci. Glaubtnslflirt, I. p. 73, "Auf jed«n BewBisfiir die Wahrheit Oder 
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to the sovereignty of the religious feeling — his system 
gives us the materials from which such a proof might 
easily be constructed ; * and the only point at which the 
resulting structure would be open to attack would be 
upon the question whether as a matter of fact the ideal 
religion thus presented could be fairly identified with 
the historic faith, of whose contents the "Glaubena- 
lehre " claims to be the reproduction. Of the right of 
this identification we have seen that Schleiermacher has 
no doubt. Its exhibition and defence in detail he 
bequeaths as a problem to the future.^ 

Nothwetidigkeit dee ChiiBCenthDms Terzkhten wir Tielmehr giinzlicb, 
and aezen dagagen vocans, daas jeder Christ, elier er sicb irgend mit 
UnterBDcbangeD dieser Art einliust, schoti die GewisBheiC in sich selbst 
habe, dosi Beins Frommigkeit keine andere G«stslt aDaehmen konne ats 

' Ab monutbeiatic, Chiistiaaitj clearlj' recoguizes the unique and all 
embcaciog charaFter of the Being upon whom man dependa ; as teleolagi- 
cal, it extends this dependence to include the higbent forms of life as well 
as the lowest. The Chriauati is a man who, not in outward things merelj, 
but in bis moral ocd apiritunl life, has come to realize his complete 
dependence upoD the one good and holy God who is the indwjsUiug life 
of Che universe. Bat this is to say that in Christianity the ideal of 
religion finds its complete realization. For there is Do conceivable 
relation to God which cannot find adequate expression within the limita 
of this conception, 

' The moat brilliant attempt to give expression Co the absoluteness of 
Cbrigtianity in accordance with the above principles is that of Alexander 
Schweiier, the well-known Swiss theologian 08*'8-1888). Defining 
Christianity with Sehleiermarher as the religion of redemption, he see* 
in it the falfilmene of the ideal of religion itself, and looks for the day 
when, freed from all that is temporary and transient, it shall gkther to 
iuelf all that is best and purest in the religious life of the race. For 
such a victory two things are necessary : I , its agreement iu essence with 
the ideal of tht perfect religion : and 2, its ability to bring this agreemeol 
to more and more perfect expression in history. Both of these qoalitiM 
Schweizer finds united in Christianity. So far from dcvelopmeut being 
inconsistent with the absoluteness of religion, as Strauss taaiutains, it 
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I To sum up: Christianity, according to Schleier- ^^H 

I macher, is tbat historic religion, founded by Jesus of ^^H 

is in this naj alooe that the absolute Deas of tuij religion can be es- 
tsbliahed. For it a oa\j thoM that there cod be clearir exbibitsd to men 
that agreement between the historic and the ideal, in which the tmtli of 
religion coDBistB. Cf. bis ChristUchc Ghiubemkhe. 2d ed., 1877, §S 33-36, 
pp. 11G-I36, eBpeciall/ pp. 1S3, 124. "Soil eine der hiBtoiisch poaitivea 
Religionen iibei die ganze Meuachheit sitli verbraiten nni] nieinali 
rergehen, rielmalir alle andom friiher odar Bpator iu gich anfnehmen 
and als die einxigo bleiben bis an's Eode dor Zeiteu, so mowi sie ihrem 
Wesen nach mit dem BegriS der votlendeten Religion aelbBt zuaammen- 
fallen, ihm znr Tollen ErBcheiDong and Verwirklichung verheUeii and 
alles diesem nicht Angehorige, somit alles local Oder temporal Be- 
BChrankte and in dieBem Sinn blosB Poaitive ala nnwesentlich immer 
wieder beeeitigeii kanneo. Das Christeathom mass eatweder, wie Stranw 
ei habea will, entwicklangsloB sein and darum vergefaen oder w mtua 
jeneB leiaten, denn lebeud bleibt es nor wenn ea (iir immeT die religii^se 
Erziehang der Meuachheit leitet. . . . Die christliche iat diejenige 
hiat«riBche Religion in welcher der ReligionabegrifF selbst Bich, obflchon 
niemals in einer eiazelneo Periode sondem nur im Verlaui slier 
Perioden, Tollstftndig darstellt and lerwirklicht, ao dass einerseitB alls 
andem Religionen aich als Dntergeordnele Vorstufen nod geringera 
Arten Kur christlichen verlialten, jedeufalla aber kein leligioBea Moment 
in BLch tragec welchea nicbt voUer and reiuer im ChiisteDtbam enthalton 
ware, anderaeilB aber im voQendeten Begriff der Religion nichla ent- 
haltcn ist naa nicbt bia ana Eude der Zeitea im ChriBtenthom sich 
verwirklicben kiJnnte." Cf. p. 131, "Die Qnentbehrlicha Rogel fiir 
Anaioittlnng dca Wahren ist daber ^erade nur in dieaem Zasammantreffea 
des chriBtlicb hiatoriacben mit dein ideaten za aachen ; va dieoes na- ^^H 
erreichbat da iat kein Glaabe BOndern blosa eine Meinung." ^^| 

Of the other theologians wbo are most freqnentlj mentioned aa ^^H 
followBTB of Schleiermacher, Tneateo nnd Nitzsch, the former on!/ ^^| 
tonches indirectlj upon the problem which at present engages ae 
(cf. bis Vorlaungen aber die DoqmaUk, 3d ed. IB34, 1. p. 19, where be 
finds tbe characteristic feature of Christianity in the new divine lifa 
whiuh Jeans imparts). The latter, while following Schleiermacher in hia 
GODceptlon of religion, partB company with bim in bia view of Christianitj, 
finding its distinctive feature, after the fastiioD of the supernataraliatl 
whom Schleiermachar had opposed, in tbe posaeaaion of special revelation, 
and empbasizing tbe intimate relation in which it stands to .ludaiBm, as 
parts of one great econom; of redemption and revelation (S)Mtrm der 
chriellichat Lthrt turn Dr. C. I. Nitisch, 1th ed. Bonn, 1839. Cf. espedaltx 
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Nazareth, and having its bond of union in the re- 
demption mediated by Him, in which the true relation 
between God and man has for the first time found com- 
plete and adequate expression, and which, throughout 
all the changes of intellectual and social environment 
which the centuries have brought, still continues to 
maintain itself, as the religion best worthy of the 
allegiance of thoughtful and earnest men. 

§§ 30 and 31, whera he coDtrastB the preparaCEon of JadaUm as pofitive 
irith tbut of heathetiisin as pnrely Degative). Jaliiu Miiller, whom 
Pfleiderer reckons among the disciples of Schleiermacher [DevtloptRtnt, 
p. 133), contribntea DoChing of imporUDce Co the sotntion of our problem, 
while UUmun, in his book on the Ei<seii<« of ChriHtiaoity {Das Weifn del 
ChriilaUhumt, Haraborg, 3d cd. 1849) finds iW distinctive feature, "not in 
its doctrine, nor in \tt ethical law. nor even in its redemptive power, but 
in the peculiar constitntion and moral and religious significance of its 
foDoder as the personality perfectly united with God, at once tmlj 
divine and trnly human" (p. 86). 



CHAPTER VI 

HBGhBLIAN DEFINITIONS 

1. The RegeUan System.^ 

While Schleiermacher was gathering crowds of 
students in his lecture room at Berlin, another man, 

1 From the extensive literatare on Hegel, we cite the following : 

(a) Life. A convenient synopsis in Ueberweg, Hist. Phil. Eng. tr. 
n. p. 234 sq. Fuller accoonts in the lives of Rosenkranz (Georg, With, 
FrUdrich HegeUt Leben. Supplement zu Hegels Werken, Berlin, 1844), 
and of Haym {Hegel und seine Zeit. Vorlesungen uber Entstehung und 
Entwickdung, Wesen und Werth der Hegelschen Philosophie, Berlin, 1857). 
Also E. Caird, Hegel, in Blackwood^s Philosophical Classics, London, 
1883. 

(6) Works. 19 volames and supplement, ed. Rosenkranz, Berlin, 
1832-44. Eng. tr. of the Logic and of the Philosophy of Mind by Wallace, 
Oxford, 1894 ; of the Philosophy of History by Sibree, in Bohn's Library, 
1860; of the History of Philosophy by Haldane, 3 vols., London, 1892 
sq* ; of the Philosophy of Religion by Speirs and Sanderson, 3 vols. 
London, 1895 sq. 

(e) On the philosophy of Hegel in general, besides the relevant sections 
in the Histories of Philosophy, cf. Caird, op. cit.; Stirling, Secret of 
Hegd (Edinburgh and New York, 1898) ; Rosenkranz, Hegel cds deutscher 
Nationalphilosoph (Leipzig, 1870), Eng. tr. by Hall, Hegd as the National 
Philosopher of Germany (St. Loais, 1874); Harris, Hegel* s Logic (Chicago, 
1890) ; also many articles in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy ; Wal- 
lace, Prolegomena to the Study of Hegd*s Philosophy, and especially of his 
Logic (Oxford, 1894) ; Seth, Hegdianism and Personality (2d ed. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1893) ; Flint, Philosophy of History (1874), p. 496 sq. 

{d) Specially on Hegel's philosophy of religion, Baur, Die christliche 
Gnosis (Tubingen, 1835), p. 668 sq. ; Ffleiderer, Development of Theology 
in Germany and Great Britain (London, 1890), p. 68 sq.; HofFding, 
History of Philosophy, II. p. 189 sq.; Wenley, Contemporary Theology 
and Thdsm (New York, 1897), p. 10 sq.; Fairbaim, Place of Christ in 
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less remarkable for dialectic genius, was laying the 

I fouudationa of the greatest speculative system of 

modem times.' In Hegel the constructive wing of 

the Kantian movement reaches its culmination.* The 



; and eapeciallv Sterrett, Slvdits in Hegti's 
■ York, 1890), and Piinjer, BcligiotuphUosii- 



Modern Tlieulogy, p. 2)3 sq.\ 
Fkitotophy of Religioa (New 
phie, n. p. 225 sq. 

' George Wilhelm Fricdrich Hegel was boitt aC Stattgart, AngnsC 27, 
1770. Hie father was an officer of tbe daca! government. He sCndied 
at Tiibingea from 1788-1793, taking aucceaaively the philosophical and 
theological conraea. Among bis fellow-Btndents was Scbelling, with 
whom be allerwaj^a became intimately associated. After leaving tbe 
nnivergit;, where be does not seem to have achieved a distingoisbed 
BQccesg, he became tutor in a family at Berne. In 1795 he vraate a life of 
Jesus, in which, with Lesaing, he diattngaishcd between Jesas' own con- 
ception of religion, and the dogmas of the Christian church (cf. Ueberaeg, 
II. p. 235, and cef.). After three years in Switierland, he ratnrned to 
Qermany, aud ia 1797 became Cutor in a family at Frankfort on tbe 
Maio. In 1801 be removed to Jena, where he published bis first philo- 
Hophical work, a comparison batweenthe systems of Firhte and Schelliog, 
in which he expressed bis agreement with the tatter. Soon after he 
became instructor, and slill later Frofeasor at the University, In 180S he 
published bis Phe.nommolegi/ of Spirit, iu which the differences from 
Scbelling, which had begun to show themselves since 1SD3, came to clear 
expression. Leaving Jena in 1806, he was for a tima editor of tbe Bam- 
berger /ieit-ang. In November, 1808. he became director of tbe Aegidien 
Gymnasium in Nuremberg, a post which h£ retained til) 1816. Dnring 
this period he wrote bis Phitoaophicai PrBptEdeatic, as well as his Science 
af Logic. !□ 1816 he became Professor in Heidelberg. The next year 
appeared the (irst edition of his Eacyclop-edia |2d ed. 1827 ; 3d ed. 1830), 
Id 1818 he was called to Berlin, where ho died on November 14, 1831, 
lets than three years before Schleiermacher, In 1821, he published hia 
Philosophy of Law. The Laoturcs on Iho Philosophy of History, of Art, 
and of Religion, as well as on the History of Philosophy, were published 
posthumously, 

' On the relation of Hegel (o Kant, cf. Weber, History of Philoio- 
phg, p. 473 sq,, " Kant and Crennan Idealism " ; Stirling, The Secret of 
Hegel, Edinburgh and New York, 1898 ; Wjnaken, Hegele Krilik Kanis, 
Greifswald, 1898. Stirling follows out the points of contact in great 
detail. See Secret of Hegel, pp. 20, 92, 98. 157, 167, and especially the 
quotation from the Practical HeaJon given on page 61, "Because wb 
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Absolute which the master had denied to reason is 
reaffirmed in a more universal and unoompromising 
form than ever." The dualism of pre-Kantian philoso- 
phy with ite antithesis of natural and auperaatural ; 
the dualism of Kant himself with his contrast between 
the noumenal and the phenomenal, gives place to a 
monism in which all that is is regarded as the manifes- 
tation of a single principle.' There is but one reality, 

conrider here, in ita practiMl function, pure Reaaott, which acta conae- 
qaently on a pnori prindplea, and not on empirical motives, the ^vision 
of the AnfdytLC of Pure Practical Reason wilt neceflsarily resemble that 
of a BrUogism. That ia, it will proceed from tKe anjvorsal in the Major 
(the moral priaciple) throngh a aubsumption onder the same, in tho 
Minor, of possible (particnlar) acta (as good or bad) to the concInsioD, 
namely, the aabjective actnalisation of Will (an iateiest in the piacticallj 
possible good Bad tbe conaeqneot Maxim}. To him who follows with 
conviction the positioaa of Che Analytic, sach comparisons will prove 
pleaaiog ; for thej conntenance the expoctatioD timt we abull yet attain 
to a perception of the Unity of the entire tmsiness of pure Reason (the- 
oretical aa well as practical), and bo able to dednce sll from a single 
principle, which is the inevitable demaiid of bumao reason ; for ws csn 
find full eatisfaction only in a complete systematic unity of all the posws- 
sioDS of ooi reason." Stirling finds the secret of Hegel in the fact that 
" as Aristotle, witb considerable assistance from Plato, made explicit 
theabstractoniTeraal that was implicit ■□ Socrates, so Hegel, with less 
considerable assistance from Fichte and Scbelling, made explicit the 
concrete nniversal that was implicit in Rant" (p. xxii). 

' Phiiosophie der Edigioa, I. p. 4, Bng. Cr. I. p. 2. (The translation 
naed is by Speirs and Sanderson, 3 vols,, London, 1895.) In religion 
" the spirit relates itself no longer to something that is other than itself, 
and that is limited, but to tbe nolimited and infiDite, and this is an 
infinite relation, a relation of freedom, and no longer of dependence. 
Here its conscionsnesa is absolutely free, and is indeed tme conscioosnets, 
because it ia conscionsnesa of absolnte Cmth." Cf. I. p. 46, Eng. tr, L 
p. 45, where be argnea against the view that in religion we can know 
"only oar relation to God, not what God Hirasolf is." Ct. I. p. 93, 
Eng. tr. I. p. 95. " What we have before ns is this one Absolnte," 
etc. 

* Hegel himself objects to the term Pantheism, aa being misleading. 
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who is the Absolute. God is not back of experience. 
He is in experience, everywhere and always. The ' 
entire life of the universe, with its ever more complex 
forms, is to be understood as a single mighty process 
whose substance is the coming to consciousness of the 
Absolute.^ Human reason is but a mode of the infinite 
reason, and the sum of all finite consciousness is only 
another name for the mind of God.* 

The thought thus expressed is not a new one. 
Monism is one of the most ancient of philosophies. 
Not to mention its Eastern forms, the Stoics had given 
it clear expression among the Greeks. And among the 
modems, Spinoza, the God -intoxicated man, before 
Hegel had set forth the doctrine of the one absolute 
Substance with equal intellectual acuteness and reli- 

and aeeming to implj an idantificition of God with " tbe infinite mani- 
foldnesB of aingls things " (I. p. 94, Eng. tr. I. p. 96}. HiBtoric Pin- 
theism, whether in its Oriental form or in Spinozism has nsTet aud 
" All is God," though it hm taught that " iu eveijthing the divine ig 
aol; the universal element of a cocteat (das Allgemeine einee lahalts), 
the Essence of tbiagB, while at (he same time it is also repreBented as 
being the dotermined or specific Essence of the things." I, p. 94, En^. 
tr. I. p. 97. Cf. also I. p. 208, Eng. tr. 1. p. 214 ; PhiUaapky of Mind, 
p. 185 ; Piinjer, op. ctt. H. p. 231. 

' I. p. 110, Eng. tr. I. p. 114. "The dsTelopment of God in Himself 
is . . . the same logical necessity as that of the UniTCige, and this latter is 
only in so far iahereDtlj divine as it is At erery stage the development of 
this form." Cf. aLio L p. "9, Eng. tr. I. p. 79 ; I. p. 84, Eng. tr. 1. p. 85, 
and in general the whole section beginniDg, I. p. 59, Eng. tr, I. p. 59. 

" I. p. 34, Eng. tr. I. p. 33. " Hnman reason —the consctotiBness of 
one's being — is indeed reason ; it is the divine in man, and Spirit, in ko 
far as it is tbe Spirit of God. is not a spirit bejcind the stars, bejond the 
world. <)n the contrar;, God i» present, omnipresent, aud exists as 
Spirit in all spirits." Cf also I. p. 64 aq., Eog. tr. I. p. 64 iq., and 
especially I. p. 187 tq., Eng. tr. I. p. 193 tq, " The finite is therefore an 
essential moment of the infinite in the luttnre of God " (I. p. 193, Eng. 
tr. L p. 198). 
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gious fervor.' Kor must we overlook Hegel's immedi- ^^| 
ate predecessors. Without Fichte* and ScbeHing,^ the ^^| 
Encycloptedia would have been impossible. In their 
writings we have foreshadowed that transition from the 
subjective to the objective, which is the characteristic ^^^ 
feature of the Hegelian philosophy. To Sehelling espe- ^^| 
cially Hegel was bound by ties of peculiar intimacy.' ^^H 

II I.t.ia hifl ethics. TbeCeacbing of tbe Tractaiat TAtologieo-PoIiticit*, ^^^H 
wbicti has to do Bimplj Kith popular religion, ia, as wa have seen, Terf ^^^H 
diffetent. ^^^| 

' Ou Fichte (1762-1814}, c£., beside the relevant Bections in the 
Bitlonti of Philasapki/, ZimoiBf, J. G. Fichlei Reliyititispkilotophie, 
Berlin, 187S; Piinjer, GesckicAle der diriailirHun Religionsphiloiophie, IL 
p. 60 iq. Fichte'B views uu cetigion maj be learned from his AniBeittmg 
zvm itligen Leben oder die tUligionslehrt (1S06), Eog. tr. bj Smith, The 
Doolrine of Religion, Cf. also his Spfcvlalioe Theologie oder allgcmeine 
Religionilehre (Vol. IIL of hia Grundzfige zum Si/steta der PhUmopkie, 
Heidelberg, IS46). For ti list of his eulier and smaller works, see ^^^m 
PQnjer, op, cit. ^^^H 

' On Sehelling (1775-1954), cf. the monograph bj Weber, Examen ^^H 
critiqut: de la PhiloBophie religieuse de SchtUing, Straabarg, 1 860 ; Piinjet, ^^H 
ap. cil. II. p. 84 sq. For Schelling'a views on religion see bis Philoiophie 
and Religion (1804); and especially his Philoiophie der Mythologie and 
Offeabarung, pnbliahedposthumoaBlfbjhia son (Vols. I.-IV. of tbe second 
series of his collected worka, Stuttgart, 1856-1858). Tbree periods ms; be 
distingaished in Schclliog's religions and philosophical development ; 
I, tbatof tbe philosophy of Natnre ; 2, that of the philosophy of Identity, 
in which is affirmed the absolate identity of the ideal and [he real ; and 
3, that of the so.f:allod Positive philosophy, whose content may be repre- 
eeiited as "the history of tlis development of God from pure Being to 
absolute Spirit." Cf. Fiinjer, II. p. 104. See also Flint, Philosophy of 
Hittorg, pp. 428, 433 sq, 

* See note 1, p. 187. For some years the two men worked together 
as co^editors of tbe Critical Journal of Phiiosopky, a journal devoted to 
the propagation of the philosophy of identity. In spile of later diver- 
gences, we find many points of coutact betneen the two. To both the 
several historic religiouB are moments in a single great process of 
revelation, cnlmiuatiug in Christiaaity, tbe absolute religion. Both 
conceive the Absolute as unfolding to full selT-consciouaness through • 
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The originality of the latter ia to be found less in the 
central thought of his philosophy than in the extraor- 
dinary skill and persistence with which he applies it to 
the solution of concrete problems. He not only affirms 
that history is but a form of the coming to conscious- 
ness of the Absolute; he tries to show how and why 
this is the case. With infinite detail, over the widest 
possible range of subjects ; in psychology, in ethics, in 
politics, in philosophy, iu religion, in art, he retraces 
the steps through which all things have assumed their 
present form, and sees in each new evidence for his 
general theme. Among modem philosophers Spencer 
alone is to be compared with him for this combination 
of broad generalization with detailed application. 

In the working out of the Hegelian scheme, as is 
well known, logical considerations are determining.^ 
The process of human knowledge, with its alternate 
analysis and synthesis, is the type of the larger process 
of the universe. All progress is through distinction, 
and moves through the three steps of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. A simple truth, once discovered, is 
affirmed as if it were the whole. Presently a larger 
experience forces man to the recognition of its apparent 
opposite, only to he succeeded later by the reconciliation 

proceaa of growth, and lind the chief siguifloance of the historic procew 
wliicli we Bee, in the fact that it is the obverse or connterpart of a 
developmant within God Himself. 

1 Philosophie der Religion L p, 53, Eug. tr. 1. p. B9. "There can he 
hut one method in all BciencE, since the mathod is the flalf-unfolding 
NotioD (Begriff) and aothing else, and this latter lb only one." Cf. alio 
the following context. See also p, 73. Eug. tr. p. 73. " It ia when God, 
the Notion, performa the act of judgmsot, and the category of detai- 
irs, that we flrat tome to have existitig religion," etc 
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of both in a higher unity. Given this simple formula, 
Hegel will build you the universe. Holding in his 
hand this single key, he will unlock for you ail the 
mysteries of life.^ The imperfections which mar the 
symmetry and beauty of the universe; its strifes, its 
sufferings, its sins: these are but passing discords, 
presently to be resolved into a higher harmony; an- 
titheses due to man's limited point of view, soon to he 
transeended in a wider vision; steps in the one great 
process, through which, by stages slow, painful, but 
none the less sure, the Absolute is coming to full self- 



2. SegeVt View of Religion.^ 

Holding this key, it is not difficult to understand 

Hegel's view of religion. To Hegel the essence of 

religion is rational. As Sohleiermacher had defined 

' An excellent iUnBEration, of the a priori character of hia thought U 
ta be fonnd on p. 42, Eng. tr. p. 41, where he objeets to the merely 
historical treaciaenc of duginaa, as the overlooking of "the nbeoluta 
numner of tbo origin of these dottrineB out of the depths of Spirit." 
Hegel is only interested in those truths whose DeceBSLty can be logically 
proved. Cf. p. 76, Eng. tr, p. 76, "That which is determined hj mesne 
of the Notion mnst of necesaity have existed, and the teligiooB, u they 
hare followed one npoa another, hare not arisen accidentally." 

" PhUeiophU der ReHriion, II. p. 282, Eng. tr. III. p. 72, " ThB 
sorrow which the Suite experiences in being thai annnlled and absorbed, 
doee not give puin, since it is by ibis means raised to the rank of a 
moment in the process of the Divine." Cf. also II. p. 257 »g., Eng. tr. 
III. p. 49 tq., where the problem of evil is ciiKcnesed at length. See also 
Starrett, op. cit. p. 292. 

■ With the fuller discussion ot the PhUoiophie der RtUgion should be 
compared the relevant secliuDS of the PhSnomtnolagit da Geitta (pp. 
509-593) and the Encschpadie (Wallace'! trsnilation, PAUoiopkj/ o/ 
Mind, p. 175 *},). 
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r teligion as absolute feeling, 30 Hegel defines it as ^H 

I absolute knowledge.' Religion is that function of the ^H 

human spirit through which man comes to understand 

the true nature of things; or, what is the same thing 

in other words, through which the Absolute oomes to 

full self -consciousness.^ It is the union in thought of 

the infinite and the finite.' Beginning in its lower 

I forms with symbols and pictures, slowly differentiating 

i itself from the art which was its cradle,* io Chris- 

[ tianity, its highest form, it reveals its true nature and 

I becomes practically identical with philosophy. 

I Yet while thus emphasizing the rational character of 

religion, Hegel, as little as Schleiermacher, overloots 

' PhU. d. Rel. I. p. 24, Eng. tr. L p. 32, " Religion, then, is itself th« 
itaudpoint of ihe consciousness of the Trne, whicli U in and lor itaolf, 
L and is conseqaently the stage of Spirit, &l vhich the specolstive content 

I generaltj is object for coueciouEness. Religion ii aot conidousnew of 

I this or that trnth in indiridoid objects, but of the absolute truth, of troth 

I aa the UniTeraal, the All-comprehending, outside of which lies nothing at 

f all. Cf pp. 4, 103. 241, Eng. tr. pp. 2. 106, 247, and especially p. 88, 

En^. tr. p. 90. The conception of religion ia " that God is the absoloie 
Truth, the Truth of everjthing, and tbat religion alone ia absolutely trae 
knowledge." 

* 1. p. 200, Eng. tr. p. 20S. " Religion ia thcr^ore a relation of the 
ipirit Co absolute Spirit ; thus only ia Spirit aa tbat which knows, also 
that which is known. This is not merely an attitude of the spirit towards 
absolute Spirit, but absolute Spirit itaelf is that which is the self-relating 
element, which brings itaelf into relation with that which we posited od 
the other side as the element of difference. Thus when we rise higher, 
religion is the Idea of the Spirit which relates ilsetf to ics own self — it is 
the aelf-consciousneaa of absolute Spirit. . . , Accordingly in the Idea in 
Its highest form, religion is not a transaction of man, but is essentially the 
highest determination of the absolute Idea itself." 

'Ibid. "Thus religion is the DiTine Spirit's knowledge of itself 
through the mediation of finite spirit." Cf. also the whole diacuasion of 
the relation of finite and infinite, p, 172 iq. 

* Cf. Philompky of Mind, p. 172 *q. ; also PhSnomenologie, p. SST iq. 
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the rights of the religioua feeling. He expreaely 
admits that "the standpoint of feeling " is included in 
religion as truly as the "standpoint of knowledge."^ 
" Feeling is the subjective element; " that which 
belongs to the consciousness of the individual as an 
individual. So far, therefore, as God enters into the 
individuality of man, the place of feeling is assured.^ 
Indeed, there is a sense in which feeling is primary in 
religion. Before God can become explicit to thought, 
he must be present implicitly in consciousness. And 
to Hegel, as to Schleiermacher, the fundamental form 
of consciousness is feeling.^ In feeling are contained 
in germ all that vpe knovr later as perception (An- 
»chauung~) and thought (^Voratellung'). Indeed, the 
difficulty with feeling is that it is too primary. Its 
universality makes it indefinite.* It contains within 
itself the most contradictory elements, "the most 
debased as well as tlie highest and noblest."^ God 
Himself, when present in feeling, "has no advantage 
over the worst possible thing."* If, then, we wish to 

' PkHoiophie der Religion, I. p. 55, Eng. tr. I, p. 54. 

< Ibid. Feoling in "that which belongs Co me as this ttidiTidnaJ, 
and because of which it is to myself that I appeal. The standpoint of 
feeling, too, in bo far as God gives Himself this Ditimate individualisation 
of This one, of one who feels, haa its place !□ the development of the 
concaptioo of religion," etc. 

' P. 115, Eng. tr. p. 118. 

* P. 1 15, Eng. tr, p. 1 19. The propositions that we have " immadiBte 
knowledge of God," and thai feeling is the place where the divine being 
is thus known " ace quite corrcrt, and are uot to be denied, bnt they are 
to trivial that it is not worih while to speak of them here. If the xrience 
of religion is limited to these statements, it is not worth having, and it U 
not possible to aoderstand whj theolog; exists at all." 

' P. lae, Eng. tr. p. 130. 

' Itid. 
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rise to a true determination of God, we must find some 
more definite principle than feeling, and this to Hegel 
can be no other than thought. 

This explains the prominent place given to dogma in 
the Hegelian conception of religion. Hegel more than 
once laments the current depreciation of dogmas, and 
declares that in them, if anywhere, the truth of religion 
is to be found.^ So far from being the external and 
artificial things they are often represented to be; the 
creations of chance or of fraud, gaining their authority 
from tradition, and maintaining themselves by the 
appeal to supernatural sanction,* they are the forms 
in which the eternal truths of religion necessarily come 
to expression.^ The study of these forms, and the 
discovery and interpretation of the truths which they 
contain, is the highest task of philosophy.* 

But interpretation there roust be. The dogmas of 
religion are not themselves pure truth. They are pres- 
entations of truth in imaginative form (i. e. in the form 
of Vorxtellungen, representative concepts),^ ideas won 



1 PKittnajihie der Religion, I, p. 39, Eng. tr. I. p. 38. 
' On Hegel'e view of miracles, see II. p. 323, Eag. (r. III., p, 116 tq. 
hile not deoying their possibility, he declares that " in and for them- 
vea they supply a merely relative veriflcaCiQU. or a proof of a sabordi- 



witb aatciog itself above religian; this, howe' 
matter of fact, for it poMesseB this particnlar t 
though it preaeots it id the form of thought ; ic s 
form of faith, the conteat is the same in both cs 
p. lai. 

* On HegeVfl doctrine of the VaritrUuag, ef. Philoiophie der 
p. 137 iq. Eng, tr. L p. 142 Mq. 
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is falae as t 
:ent only and no other, 
itself merely above Ihe 
." Cf. p. 355, Eng. tr. 
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by a generalization from finite experience, and carrying 
with them necessarily that pictorial quality wliich is 
the inevitable accompanimeiit of such generalization. 
There clings to each something of the local, the tem- 
poral, the transient; in a word, the finite, without 
which the imagination, even in its highest and noblest 
uses, is unable to conceive of reality. For, as the artist, 
with brush or pen, presents trutli in the form of a pic- 
ture, so the imagination presents truth in the spiritual 
picture of an idea ( Vorstellung). It is the work of the 
philosopher to translate the ideas of religion ( Vbrstel- 
lungen) into the forms of pure thought (^Begriffe). 
When this is done, man attains absolute truth, and 
religion becomes one with philosophy.^ 

We touch here one of the most difficult points in 
the Hegelian system, and one in which the abstract 
language which its author uses renders him most open 
to misunderstanding,^ To Hegel this resolution of the 
Vbratellungen into the forms of pure thought is some- 
thing very different from that process of abstraction 
by which the earlier philosophy sought to obtain a 
knowledge of the Absolute. The Absolute of Hegel is 
not abstract, but concrete ; indeed, the most concrete 
of all existences.* He has no patience with the shallow 

' I. p. ISO, Eng. tr. p. IS4. " And Ibae it U that idea {VoriUUung) 
melts into the form, of tliougbt, and it ia thia qnalitj oE form which phil- 
oiophic koowledge imparts to trnth." The translation uf the later con- 
text is misleading, and ahonld be corrected by reference lu the original. 

' Cf. Stirling, op, cit. p. 47. " He talks mucli of abatract and concrete ; 
but after all, did the concrete ever shioe into him but through the abstrac- 
tions of books ? " 

* According to Hegel, it is the fanction of the philoeophy oE religion 
Id develop this concreteness in Ood. Cf. I. p. 8S Mq. Eog. tt. p> 90 tq. 
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\ deiflm of the Aufkldrung,^ or even with the more 
f thorough -going transcendence of the earlier pre-eritical 
, philosophy. The world of concrete finite experience is 
not outside of God, but a moment in His consciousness. 
I History is not undivine, but a process within the infinite 
Spirit of God. To translate Vorttdlung into Begriff is 
to take an idea, won from finite experience, and false 
or inadequate when considered merely as such, and to 
put it into its true place as an element in the infinite 
and all-embracing consciousness of God. To attain 
absolute truth, we must lift ourselves above our finite 
point of view and look at the world and life as it is seen 
with God's eyea.^ But, we repeat, this is not to be 
done by abstraction from the finite, which remains a 
moment in truth to the last, but rather by setting it in 
new relations, and looking at it from a new point of 
view. This higher viewpoint it is the aim of the 
Philosophy of Religion to furnish. 

But Hegel is not content simply to construct a general 
conception of religion. He attempts to apply it in 
detail to the interpretation of the facts of the religious 
life. If history be in truth the coming to consciousness 



espsciallj p. 89, Eog. tr. p. 93. To Hegel the pTocess of retolring 
Voriteihinq into Begriff it one of concretion rathec than of sbBtraction. 
For, according to the Hegelian logic, the Begriff it itself concreM, p. 150, 
Bug. tr. p. 154. On this aspect of the Hegelian thought, cf, Stirling pp. 
M, 92, 161. 

1 PhUotophie der Religion, I. pp. 33. 154, Eng. tr. I. pp. 32, 158. 

' I. p. 198, Eng tr. p. S04. " Now, however, that the finite and the 
■tandpoint of reSection have .tnnalled tliemeelves, we have reached (he 
■tandpoint of infinite obeervatiun.and of the specnlaCive Notion, namelj 
ttis iphefe in which the trae notion or conception of religion will nnfoli) 
itHlf befoMU." 
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of the Absolute, and if it be religion in which this 
august process culminates, then it must be possible to 
classify the historic religions according to the part 
which each has played in the realization of this ideal. 
And this is, in fact, what Hegel undertakes to do. 
In this attempt, he makes use of the three principles 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. In the religious 
experience we may distinguish three elements; the 
idea of the infinite, or the universal element; the an- 
tithesis of the finite and the infinite, or the particular 
element; and the union of the two in the higher syn- 
thesis of worship,^ This primary analysis leads to a 
second, in which the conception of religion in general 
is contrasted with the particular or definite religions, in 
which its several moments come to more or less clear 
expression, only that both alike may find their union in 
the absolute or perfect religion. ^ It is in the sphere 
of the definite religious that Hegel meets the problem 
of classification. Here, as always, true to liis ideal, he 
begins with an analysis of the idea into its elements, 
and then turns to history to find the verification of his 
analysis in experience.^ Passing over savage religion, 
in which the selfHSonseiousness of man has not yet 
awakened,* we find on the one hand the pantheistic 
religions, in which the universal element in religion is 
emphasized to the exclusion of the individual. The 

1 Philotapliie der Btligian 1. pp. 61-73, Eng. tc. pp. 60-73. This if 
worked oat more id deCail in pp. 67-252, Eng, cr. pp. 89-258. 

* Pp. 73-84, Eng, tr, pp. 73-85. 

» Pp. 355-262, Eng. tr. pp. 261-269. 

* This primitive stage is diacnwed in pp. 363-308, Eng. tr. pp. ilf^- 
316. Its cbaiscteriatic expreseion ii m&gic. 
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[ chief representativeB of this clasa Eire the religion of 
[ China, and the two Indian religions, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. In these the individual, while distinguish- 
ing himself from God, feels himself as nothing com. 
pared with the Absolute,^ On the other hand are 
the religions of spirit, represented by Israel, Greece, 
and Rome. Here the individual comes to his rights. 
The subject feels himself lord over nature, which still 
18, however, an alien substance, foreign in nature 
' to its master. Transcendence, in one form or another, 
1 JB a common feature of all these religions.* Midway 
I between the two, we find an intermediate stage, in 
' which the awaking spirit clearly recognizes its separate- 
ness from nature, but without having yet discovered 
its lordship over it. This is the place of the dualistic 
religions of Persia, of Syria, and of Egypt. ^ Finally, 
the ideal of religion is realized in Christianity, which 
combines in a higher synthesis the elements of truth 
both in the religions of nature and of spirit. In Chris- 
I tianity the spirit distinguishes itself from nature, only 
to find itself there in a different form, and to recognize 
in its unity with itself as immanent and transcendent 
at once the ultimate reality and the absolute truth.* 



1 I. pp. 308-338, Eng. tr. pp. 317-flQd; I. pp. 339-401, Eng. 1 



n. 



pp. 1 



I pw 



IL pp. 1-188, Eng. tr. 11, pp. 122-323. 

* I pp. 401-456, Eng tr. II. pp. 65-123. 

* On Hegel's clftssiflcalion of raligiona, cf. Piinjer, up. at. II. p. 241 iq. ; 
Starrett, p. 233 sj. The clapsificatioimf Weber {Hilt. ffPhil-.p. 539 iq.) 
doea not correipotid wilh that gi»en in the Philosopkie rftr lUligion, nor 
bsie I been able tu fiud its Bi>orce. Weber lualcpa Hrgel coutrast the 
paatheiitic religions of tlie East, together with Mosaiain, aa religioaa of 
Che inSDite, »ith the religion of Greece, in which the finite comM to hi 
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Whatever may be thought of the positive merits of 
this classification, one cannot deny that it stands for a 
great idea. Hegel's book is the first comprehensive 
treatment of comparative religion. In place of the 
vague generalizations wliich had hithei'to served to 
cloak men's ignorance as to detail, we have an elaborate 
discussion, based npon the widest reading and research, 
and gathering up, in a form convenient for use, all 
iiie available knowledge of the time. With all reoog- J 
nition of the errors of fact, due to the artificial and I 
a priori character of the construction, it remains ttua 
that Hegel's classification of the religions is an epoch- 
making achievement. Even those who criticize him 
most severely themselves stand upon his shoulders.' 

rights. This is not the division loHowed either in the PhSnomenclogie, I 
the Encgclopadie, or the Philosophie der Reiiffion. 

If we urange the religions in tabolu foim ws ahonld have the follow- 
ing division; — 

1. Katnral religion. 

I. Immediate senfinous religion (savage religion). 
3. Pantheistic religions. 

a. The religion of China, or of Measure. 

b. The religion of India, or of Imaginatioi 

c. Bnddhiem, or the Religion nf Being-in-itgclf. 
8. Transition from Nature to Spirit (DnalJam). 

a. Faraeeism or the religion of Light and DarkoeM. 

b. The Strian religion, or the religion of Pain. 

c. The Egyptian religion, or the religion of Mjftsij. 
n. SpiritDiil religion. 

1, The religion of Inrael, or of Snbliniity. 

2. The relijricQ of Ureece. or of Beanty. 
a. The religion of Rome, or of Utility. 

m. The Absolute or ReveaU-il Religion, Christianity. 

' Db U Saussaye. quoted by Wenley, Conlnn/ioran/ Thtdogg and 

7Tieism,p 12. "The fundamental prindplesof Kant'saud S^^hleiermacber'a 

BjEtems supplied some foundation stones on nhich to erect a philogoph/ 
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But our present concern is not bo much with Hegel's 
view of religion in general, as with his conception of 
Christianity. It is time to consider this somewhat more 
in detail. 



3. Begel'g Conception of Ghrittianity, 

Hegel's conception of Christianity is most fully set 
forth in the latter part of his Philosophy of Religion.' 
Here he develops in detail the view of the absolute 
religion which he had already outlined in his Encyelo- 
pfedia.^ True to his method, he begins with a specula- 
tive construction, which he then proceeds to verify by 
comparison with the historic facts. 

In the absolute religion we should expect to find the 
summing up of the entire process of the preceding reli- 
gious history ; the unity, in a single conception, of the 
several moments which hitherto have existed only in 
their separate ness.^ God must be known, not only in 
Himself, as the universal principle, complete in Himself 
and to Himself sufGcient; not only as the creator and 
revealer, the principle of differentiation and of free eelf- 

of religion. But we moat recognize Hegel w its true fonndeT, becaiue he 
first carried out the Tiut idea of realizing, as a wliole, the varioDa modes 
of Btndying religion ( metaphyBical, pHycholc^ical, and hiBtorical), and 
made ns see the harmony between the idea and the realization of religioD. 
No one approaohea liini in tliii respect. " Bee also Sterretl. p. 333 ; 
Piinjer, II. p. 24i. 

' Vol. II. p. 193 ,q., Eng, tr. Vol. H. p. 337 nq. ; VoL lU. With thil 
■honid be compared the diacnuion of Chrii^anity in the PhUo$aphie dtr 
Gelchlchle. 

> Philaoiihy of Mind , -p. 175 if. Ct aXsa ibi PhSnonunalogit, f. i6\ t^. 

■ Phihsophit rfer Religion, L p. 76 15., Bng. tr., p, 7fl tq. : " The eaH&- 
tial 
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assertion, contrasting Himself with the world and mani- 
festing His will upon it; but as the unity of the two, 
at once immanent and transcendent, at once in&nite and 
finite. This is what we find in historic Christianity. 
In the doctrine of the Trinity we have the union in a 
higher synthesis of all the moments which the previous 
historical process has given us in their isolation. God 
is revealed as the Father, the ultimate principle of the 
Godhead, existing in and for Himself from all eternity ; 
He is revealed as the Son, the principle of difference in 
the Godhead, separating Himself from the Father in 
creation only to return again in the higher synthesis of 
redemption ; He is revealed finally as the Holy Spirit, 
through whom Father and Son recognize Their unity, 
and God comes to His full self-consciousness as Spirit.* 

Such is Christianity, the absolute religion, in which 
the eternal dialectic which is immanent in the Being of 
God works itself out to full expression in history. 
Here at last we have cleariy set forth the meaning of 
the entire process through which, from the beginning 
of time, the whole creation, with groanings unutterable, 
has been bUndly laboring. This is what men mean i 
when they call Christianity the revealed religion," Not 

1 On Hegel's view of ChristiaDitj, see Piinjer, IL p, 2*b iq.; Slemtt, 
p. S68 tq. ; Stirling, pp. 100 sq. ; 176 itj. ; 721 sq. 

» PhilotophU der Religion. II. p. 192 iq. Eng. tr, 11. p. 3SB tq. By Call- 
iog Cbnaiianity a rerealed religion. Hegel means two things : 1, That in 
Chrisdnuitj God is di> longer an external object, but h koovrQ aa Himself 
coming to conscionanese in the finite ego ; 3. That this knowledge is com- 



I 



municated to man bj God Himaelf, which 



Chrif 



e a rerealed or poaitive religion. These two idea« aj 



a tbo 



1 German worda "offenbar" and "geoffeDbsrt," which 
a ma; perhaps render by the cernii "mamleat" and "revealed." Cf. 
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B though we would assert that the other religions are 
false, and Christianity alone true, but that Christianity 
alone sees the elements of truth in their relation and 
proportion, looks out over the world process with a 
clear perception of its meaning, beholds things in their 
eternal reality, even as they appear to the eye of God. 

We need not follow Hegel through all the intricacies 
of his dialectic construction. The apeoulative discussion 
of the Philosophy of Religion should be supplemented 
by the more concrete treatment of the Philosophy of 
History.* The latter sets Christianity in its environ- 
ment, &s a fact of experience, to be described as well as 
explained. To Hegel, as truly as to Schleiermacher, 
Christianity centres in Jesus Christ. But in the his- 
tory, as in the philosophy, it is not so much the person 
of Jesus which interests him, as the doctrine of His 
person. In the Christian dogma of the incarnation we 
have the perfect union of the divine and the human; 
the revelation of the infinite in the form of the finite. 
This, as we have seen, is the ultimate truth which 
underlies all life ; the supreme insight, to give expression 
to which all the earlier religions were striving. Pos- 
sessing this, Christianity justifies its claim to be the 
perfect religion. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think that Hegel has 
no interest in the historical aspect of Christianity as 
auch. He has no sympathy with the view which sees 
in Christianity simply an eternal truth, of which history 
is but the more or less perfect symbolical expression. 

1 VorletHngea ilhtr die Philosopkle der GeKhichU, 3d ed., ed. Kttri Hegel, 
Berlin, 1840, p. 3S7 tq., Eng. a. by Sibree, p. 330 iq. 
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Christianity is fact as well as idea, or rather it is idea 
which has realized itself in fact. The unity between 
God and man which "exists in the first place simply 
for the thinking speculative consciousness " must also 
"exist for the sensuous representative consciousness. 
It must become an object in the world. It must appear, 
and that in the sensuous form appropriate to spirit, 
which is the human." * This is Vfhat has actually hap- 
pened in Christianity. " Christ has appeared ; a Man 
who is God ; God who is Man, and thereby peace and 
reconciliation have accrued to the world." ^ If this be 
not true, Hegel is of all philosophers the most miserable. 
Christianity, then, is the supreme fact, as well as the 
ultimate truth ; but this is a very different thing from 
saying that all that has come down to us under the 
name of Christianity is true. The great reality in 
which religion centres, while given once for all, is only 
gradually apprehended by man; and the process of this 
apprehension is attended with many dangers and mis- 
takes. The reconciliation which God has wrought in 
Christ needs to become the common property of Chris- 
tians, and this is possible only through the same dia- 
lectical process with which we have already been made 
familiar. This accounts for Hegel's great interest in 
the history of dogma. For it is this history, with its 
successive thesis and antithesis, excluding heresies on 
the right hand and on the left, shrinking from no con- 
clusions to which its dialectic seems to lead, however 
apparently contradictory they may appear ; it is this 
history, we repeat, in which the absolute truth, already 
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. p. 394, Eog. tr. p. 336, 
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plicitly given in Christ, is little by little made explicit 
to the Christian consciousness.' Dogma of dogmas is 
the Trinity, to Hegel the artiaiius atantia aut cadentii 
eccleaiae. For it ia the Trinity in which the entire 
dialectic of revelation is gathered to a head.* Here we 
have — to be sure still in the form of Voratellunff, and so 
needing the translation which philosophy alone can give 
— the quinteaaence of truth, the supreme insight, in 
which religion and philosophy are one. To grasp this 
in its completeness, and to state it in the terms of pure 
thought which no fires of criticism can dissolve is to 
establish beyond peradventure the absoluteness of 
Christianity. 

If we compare the definition of Hegel with that of 
Schleiermacher we find many points of resemblance. 
To both Christianity centres in the historic Christ, the 
unique mediator between God and man; the one 
through whom that reconciliation is made possible of 
which all future history is the successive appropriation. 
Both have a keen sense for the varieties in the historic 
religions. To both the Trinity, with its reconciliation 
of preceding differences, is the distmctive Christian 
dogma. ^ But side by side with these superficial resem- 

' The application of this dialectic method in detail to the treaimeDt of 
the history of doctrine was, as ia well knovn, the mork of Baur and his 

" Philoiophie dtr Religion, 1. p. 40, Eng. tr. L p. 39 ; 11. p. 226 sg. EDg. 
tr. in. p.9tq. Sea especially II. p. 227, Eng. tr. HI. p. 11: "This eler- 
Dal idea, accordiogly, fiads cxpreasion in the Christian religion under the 
name of the Holy Trinity, and this is God Himaelf, (heeteroal Triune Qod," 
Cf. also Stirling, p. 722. 

" Compare Hegel's conBtructioD of ChtiatiaDity in the third Tolnma of 
hi* Philoiophie dtr Religion, with the triiutaciau strnctnie of Schleier- 
IUch«['s (ifaukru^sArB. 
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bknces, we note differences of far-reaching importance. 
Far more significant than the contrast between the 
elements of feeling and of thought, in which the char- 
acteristic distinction between tlie two systems is often 
found, is the fundamental difference of viewpoint. 
Schleiermacher, for all his insistence upon the infinity 
of religion, approaches the problem from the point of 
view of the finite. If he affirms the absoluteness of 
religion, it is because he finds the Absolute given in 
the religious experience, as a matter of fact. But it 
never occurs to him to abandon his dependent position 
as finite, and to transport himself in thought into the 
Being of God. To Hegel, on the other hand, the sub- 
jectiTe dialectic of thought is the revelation of objective 
realities. What takes place on a small scale, in my 
human experience, must reproduce itself on a large 
scale within the consciousness of God. And theology, 
like philosophy, seeking ultimate realities, must lift 
itself above the finite and see things with the eyes of 
God. To understand any historical phenomenon, 
therefore, we must look at it, as it were, from above, 
and find in it simply the verification in fact of that 
which we have already been able to construct a priori 
through the dialectic of thought. Christianity itself is 
simply the expression in time of a truth already clearly 
apprehended by the philosopher apart from all history. 
Here we have the deductive method carried to its 
farthest extreme. Not Thomas Aquinas himself is 
bolder in his ontology. 

The a priori and deductive character of Hegel's 
thought accounts for the historical errors into which 
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he often falls. The man who starts with a complete 
construction of reality before be approaches the facts 
will be more than human if he does not sometimes 
stretch tbe facts to meet the necessities of his construc- 
tion. Hegel, philosopher though he was, was but 
human, and the criticisms which have been brought 
i^aiast his system by historians and students of com- 
parative religion are but too well justified in fact. But 
there is another side to the matter, which in justice to 
our philosopher we must not overlook. No one will 
long have patience to study a subject of the meaning- 
lessness of which he is convinced. In inspiring men 
with a belief in the rationality of history, Hegel not 
only revived an interest in history as a study which 
before him did not exist, but became the father of a 
method to which, in spite of all exaggerations, we owe 
some of the most fruitful results of modern times. 
This is especially true in connection with the study of 
Christianity. 

4. The Disciples of EeffeU 

In spite of the large place given to the subject in his 
writings, the definition of Christianity is to Hegel only 

i On the earlier disciples of Hegel, Daub, RoBenkranz, Marbeinecke, 
GoBchBl, Erdmann, Haaae, Schaller, etc. cf. Lichlenberger, Mistoire dn 
idAt rdigimiei en AUeiaagae depui's U XVIII"" SiicU j'uj^u'o noi jouri, 
Paris, 1888, Vol. IL p, 31S iq., where tbe literatare may be foiuid in fnll ; 
also PiiDJer, op. cit. IL p. 257 tg. Oa Daub cf. D. F. Straaas, Ciaracler- 
utiktn und Kritilcen, Leipzig, 1839 (" Scbleiermacher uod Daub, in ihrer 
Bedeutung tilr die Tbeologie aatnr Zeit "). For tbe Hegelian criticiBm 
of Schleiermacher, cf. the works o( Roienknuu, Scballer, and Gasa, 
■Itesd; referred to, 

Tbe mmt iDflnential of Hegel'a diKipUa wm F. C. Bmu {Die ekrinlidui 
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an incident in a larger scheme. As has already been 
BiifEciently shown, the philosophical interest is control- 
ling with him, rather than the religious.' Christianity 
is primarily truth, not power, and truth which does not 

Qaini; Tubingen, 1835, Cf. also his Kirchengeschicktt, and hta varions 
monographs on the history of Christian doccrine). Loss consenativa 
tendencies are represented bj Straass IChrislliche Glat^Bsiehre, 2 vols. 
Tabingcn, 1840; Dtr atlt and derneM G/auie, 4tb ed., Leipzig, 1B73. On 
StraUsB. cf. Hauscath, Daaid Fr. Slrauis and die Thtotogie seiner Zeit, 
2 toIb. Heidelberg, 1876 ; Eck, David Friedrich Straum, Stuttgart, !B99 ; 
Faicbairn, Placi o/ Christ in Modem Theologi/, New York, 1893, p. 230 j?.) ; 
■nd Feuerbacb (Dat Weaen det Ckriilenihums, 3d ed. Leipzig, 1849 ; Eng. 
tr. bj Marian KvaiiB, from the second German ed., 2d ed. Boeton, 1881). 

Later ChelogianB nsnallr classed as Hegelian are : Biedermann : { Chriil- 
liche Doffmatii:, 2 vols. Berlin, 1884 sj.) and Pfleiderer (Beligioniphilaio- 
phU, Isted. lBT8,3ded. 1896; Gi^ord Lecluru /or lS9i an ihe Phiioaophi/ 
and Deaeioprntnl of Religion ; Grimdriat dcr ehriiUichen Glaubent- und 
Sittfnlehre, 4th ed. Berlin, 1B8S; Eeolution and Thenlogi/, London, 1900, 
especially p. 80 eq. on "The Easentoof Christianity"). 

The chief represea la tires of Hegelianism in Great Britain are the 
brothers Caird. Cf. John Caird, An Inrroduction to t/u Philotophy of 
Religion, New York, 1880; The Fundamental Ideas of Chrittianity, Git- 
ford Lectucca, 2 vols. Glasgow, 1899; Edward Caird, The Emtulioaof 
Religion, Gifford Lectores for 1890, 1891, New York. 1893, 2 vols. See 
»I)0 the works of Thomas Hilt Green ; and amoog Americans, SCerrett, 
StudUs in Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, New York, 1890, and the wiit- 
ingB of W. T. Harris, already referred to. 

' This appears most clearly in the closing paragraphs of bis Philotophi* 
der Religion, IL p. 355, Eng, tr. IH p. 131. " For ufl philo»ophical knowl- 
edge has harmonized this discord, aod the aim of these lectures has been 
to reconcile re.iaoD and religion, to show how we know this latter to be in 
all its manifold forms necessary, and to rediscover in revealed religion Ibe 
tratb and Ibe Idea. 

" But this reconciliation is itself merely a partial oue without outward 
UDtTersality. Philosophy forms in this connection a sanctuary apart, and 
those who serve in it constitute an isolated order of priests, who must not 
mix with the world, otid whose work in tu protect tbe pussessioo of Trnth. 
How ihe actual pre«ent-dity world is to find its way ont of this state ofdii- 
niption, and what form it is to take, are qaeitions which must be left to 
Itself to settle, and to deal with them is not th« Immediate piacticftl 
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differ in Bubetaace from that which is the subject of 
philosophy in general. But the new impulse thus 
received soon made itself felt in distinctly theological 
circles. Christian doctrine cam« to be studied with new 
euthusiasm in the light of the evolutionary principle. 
Baur and his school began to construct the history of 
Christianity according to the threefold principle of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Judaism, Paulinism, 
and the reconciliation of both in the theology of John; 
Greek Catholicism, Roman Catholicism, and the over- 
coming of the antithesis in the higher religious insight 
of Protestantism: such thoughts as these became 
familiar ones in Christian circles. The problem of the 
definition of Christianity, first revived by Schleier- 
macher, was taken up again, in the light of the new 
ideas, and a circle of definitions was constructed, which, 
in spite of all differences in detail, may still he classed 
together as Hegelian. 

Two distinct tendencies of theological thought take 
their departure from Hegel. The first magnifies the 
abstract or a priori element in his teaching, tends to 
identify religion and philosophy, and, with the identifi- 
cation, becomes more and more critical of the distinc- 
tive features which have characterized Christianity as 
a historic religion. The other approaches more and 
more closely to the positions of the traditional Christian 
theology, sees in historic Christianity the result of a 
special divine revelation, and seeks through the prin- 
ciples of the Hegelian philosophy a rational defence of 
its distinctive doctrines. 

The early Hegelians were as a rule conservative in 
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their theological views. Lite their master, they saw- 
in the new philosophy the means of demonstrating the 
rationality of Christianity, and gave themselves to the 
task of showing tliis in detail with an industry and 
devotion beyond praise. Side by side with the more 
distinctly historical students, whose connection with 
the Tiibingen movement has preserved their memory 
while that of their less fortunate colleagues is for- 
gotten,' there was a group of theologians, men like 
Daub, Marheinecke and others, whose names are less 
familiar, who saw in Christianity "the absolute syn- 
thesis of the finite and the infinite,"^ and in the 
incarnation the central reality of Christianity. To 
Marheinecke, for example, "the historic Christ is the 
realization of the divine ideal in a human individuality. 
In Him God knows Himself man, and man knows him- 
self God ; in Hira the contradiction between the human 
and the divine, the ego and the Absolute no longer 
exists. Christ has not merely reconciled humanity with 
God, but He is Himself the reconciliation in His own 
person and in His life. ... In His person humanity 
arrives at the knowledge of its divinity."* Truly it 
would seem as if Christian faith could ask no more. 
But the conservative elements in the Hegelian system 
were matched by others more radical. The dialectic, 
which its author had used for the defence of Christian 
dogma, proved equally effective for its destruction. 
The historical criticism, which Baur employed in good 
faith for the recovery of what he deemed to be essential 

' B. g. Zellor, Schwegler. HUgenfeld, Volkinat, Holstan, e 
* LichttinbeTger, op. eit. II. p. 337. ' Ibid. 
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Christianity,^ had its counterpart in the " Leben Jesu " 
of Strausa,' in which the union between idea and history 
80 essential to the Hegelian system in its purity is 
dissolved. What the " Leben Jesu " is to the central 
dogma of the incarnation, that the " Glaiibenslehre " of 
Strauss is to the Christian system as a whole. ^ Here 
we find a criticism of the Hegelian theology which for 
acutenesa and insight has not often been surpassed. 
Dogma, ao far from being essential truth in pictorial 
form, is only the naive language of the uninitiated man, 
certain to be dissolved into its elements through the 
same historical process which created it.* Still more 
negative is the outcome of his last book, " Der alte und 
der neue Glaube."^ Contrasting the modem view of 
the world with that of the older faith, Strauss raises 
the question whether any sense remains in which it is 
still possible for a modern man to call himself a Chris- 
tian, only to answer it flatly in the negative.* 

' On the coDBtTDCtiTe aspect of Baur'ti work, cf. Nofih, Hiitory of lie 
Hit/her Criticiam o/the New Testament, New York, IBOO. p. 128 sq. p. 156. 
See also the article on Banc in Herzog, Bxat-Emyldopddie 3, and literatore 
there cited. 

' The Lebea Jesu appeared in 1S35. Twenty-nine jears later (1864) 
Stranes pnbliahed his second Lehtn Jesu/Hr das deutiche Volk bearbeilM." 

' Die diTiitliche Glaabenslehre in ihrer gesckiclitlichen Entu/icklvng und in 
Kampfe mit der modrmen WisieiKha/l," 3 vols. Tubingen, 1B40. 

* Cf. especially I. p. 68 sj. : " Aufgabe der Dogmatik in nnserer Zeit." 
la Ma section heexpreBses sopreme contempt for all attempts to mediate 
between orthodoxy and scientific theology, and declares that a truly his- 
torical study of dogma means its dissolation. Cf. p. 71 : " Die wahre 
Kiitik dea Dogmas ist seine Geschichte," 

* Der alte und der iisue Glaubf, Ein Bekennlniss. Leipzig, 1872. 

* P. 90: " Also niGine Ueberaeugong 1st: wean wir nicht Ansfllichte 
SDcben wollen, wenn wir nicht drehen und denteln wollen, wonn wir nicht 
Ja Ja and Nein Nein bleiben lassen wollen, knri wenn wir ale ebrlicbe 
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The clearest expression of the destructive tendency 
of the Hegelian movement is given in Ludwig Feuer- 
bach's "Essence of Christianity."' He utterly re- . 
nounces the absolute Mind of Hegel,^ and takes hla I 
stand squarely within the experiences of the finite. \ 
Dialectic there is still, but its significance is purely 
subjective. Religion is "the disuniting of man from 
himself;" the contemplation by man, under the form 
of God, of what is really " only his own latent nature. " * 
There can be no theology distinct from psychology and 
anthropology.* To discover the essence of Christianity, 
therefore, we must learn what are the human desires 
and feelings of which the historic dogmas are the ex- 
pression. But this discovery is also their dissolution.' 

aafrir.litige MeuBchen spnichoii, so musBeo wir bckeaDeu: wir eind keine 
Christen mehr," Even the quostion whetber we still haye a religion leads 
lo doublfal results. It all ciepeoda on what yon mean bj religion (p. 143). 

' Dai Wtten dea Ckriilenthum, Leipzig, 1349. ia hla Sdmmllieht 
Werke, Vol. VIL English ti, from tbe 2d Qerm. ed. by Mariaii Erana, 
1855. We qnote from the second Americui ad. of IBBl. . 

» Preface, p. ix [VII. p. la]. J 

' P. 33 [VU. p. 6S]. Cf. p. S9 [Vn p. 61]. "Man— this is ttia I 
mystery of religion — projecta hia being into objectiTity, and then ag^n ^ 
makes himself ao object to thie projected image of himself thai coovertod 
into asnbject." P. 18). " Aa God is nothing else than the Dstnre of 
man purified from that which to the haman individual appears, whethet 
in feeling or thongbt, a limitation, an evil," etc. Preface, p. x [VU. 
p. 13], "It is not 1, hot religion, that woisbips man." 

* P. 130 [Vn. p. 31 1 ,] " Only when we abandon a philosophy of reli- 
gion, or a theology, which is distinct from psychology and aothropology, 
and recognize anthTopology as itself theology, do we attain to a 
self .satisfying ideatity of the divine anil humao being, the identity of tha I 
human being with itself." 

' Cf. p. 339 [Vn. p. 43T]. " The reduction of tbe extrahamao, ai 
natUTBl, and anCiTational nstnie of God to the natural, immanent, inborn J 

in general, fron 
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For in founding love (as does Christianity) upon a 
"special historical phenomenon," we contradict the 
nature of love "which endures no limits." ^ This un- 
christian limitation it is necessary for us to outgrow. 
The true Christian is the man who has turned his back 
upon historic Christianity.^ 

Much more positive is the result reached by the last 
great representative of the Hegelian theology. In Bie- 
dermann's "Dogmatik,"^ we find the same distinction 
between Voratellung and Begriff with which we have 
already been made familiar. But the translation of the 
pictorial repreaentatiouB of Christian dogma into the 
forms of pure thought, however negative its results 
may seem to be at the time, has as its final end a firmer 

1 P, S68 \yil. p. 3581- 

* P. 269 [VII. p, 360], " He therefore who loves man tor the sake of 
maD, who rises to the love of the species, to oniversaJ love, adeqaate to 
the nature of the species, ha is a Christian, is Christ himsell. He does 
what Christ did, what made Christ Christ. Thos, where there arises the 
consciousness of the species as a species, the idea of hDmanitj as a whole, 
Christ disappears, withont however his true nature disappearing ; for he 
was the sabstitnte for the coDscionsuess of the species, the image tinder 
wbich it WHS made present to the people, and became the law of the popu- 
lar lite," 

Feaerbach has a very clear appreciation of the fact that Chriatianitf 
t» a historic religion centres in Christ. Cf . p. 150 [VII. p. 309]: "Christ, 
therefore, is the distinction of Chrislianitj from heathenism"; p. t48 
[Til. p. 207] : " Christ alone is the personal God ; he is the real God of 
ChristiaDB, a tmth which cannot be too often repeated. Id Him alone is 
concentrated the Christian religion, the essence of religion in ^neral." 
Id yielding its place to the new reli^on of hnmanity, which Fenerbacb 
advocates, Cbristianilj is bnt submitting to the law of which its own 
criticism of Judusm is the most notable example. For " in relation to the 
Israelite, the Cbristian is an eiprit fari,^ free-thinker. Thna do things 
eluuiffe. What jesterdaj was still religion is no longer such to-daj ; and 
what to-daj is atheism, to-murrow will be religion.'' p. 32 [VII. p. 64|. 

* Christlicht Dusmalik. 2d ed,, 18S4, 1S85, 3 roll. 
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grasp on objective reality. In religion we come to 
know God as He really is. Limited though he be as 
creature,^ as spirit, man is capable of union with God.^ 
This union cornea to pass through religion, which is at 
once the self-revelation of the infinite Spirit to the 
finite, and at the same time the progressiva self-realiza- 
tion of the Absolute in the world.* In the perfect har- 
mony of the finite spiritual life with that of God, the 
absolute Spirit, the ideal of humanity is realized.* 
This end is actually attained in Christianity, in which 
the ideal of divine sonship, revealed in Jesus Christ,^ 
presents itself as " the perfect union of the divine and 
the human in the unity of a pergonal spiritual life."" 
It is true that in its historic statemeuts, in the doctrines 
of the incarnation and of the person of Christ, the true 

I { 743, II. p. 563. 

* § TSl, II. p. 566. 

* 5 718, II. p. 547. "Der Geiat ist aetatpurui; dor abaolnte GeJst iat 
Awt orfiu purui, dnrch den der gesammte Weltproceas ist. Dieser acltu 
puna des ftbsotntea GcisteB bat drei nicht getronnte, nber weaeutlicb 
onterBcbeidbsie aad daram fiii anser von der Welt Buagehendea BewuBst- 
■ein >]■ TBTBchiedeiie Stnfen erB^^heineode Mamente^ 1, daa Setzen der 
Welt all NatnrpTacess ansser Gott ; 2, die SelbBtaffeDbarnDg an den 
endlichen Gairt in dec Wolt, nnd 3, die Selbatverwirklichung absolnten 
Seina im eadlichen Geist anf dem Bodea dec Wett," 

* § 755, n. p. 567. " Daa Ziel des Maaschen, die Zweckerfiillniig aeiner 
cieatiirlichen Gottebenbildlichkeit, iat das wie formal so real nickliche 
Geist-aeiD dea Ich, die selbatbewuaste undselbatgewoUte subjective Ueber- 
einatimmang dea actna parai aetnea endlicbon Geisteslebens mit dem abao- 
laten GeiaC, die ala Liebeeinheit mit Gatt onioittelbBce Wicklichkeit in 
ibm int." 

^ S 7B9, IT. p. 560. "Das ia dec celigioaen PecsoalictkkeitJeaa Chriati 
als nnmittelbace religiiiae Thataache dec Gotteskiadacbaft geatellta 
Problem dec Oottmenachheit." 

* §795, II. p. 583. "Die reale Einigaag dea gbttlicben mid dee 
neDacblichen Weies* zoi wirklichenEinheitpecaoiilicheD Geialwalebeiu," 
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Bignificance of this principle is obscured.^ Theology, 
failing to distinguish between principle and person, has 
affirmed of Jesua the man what ia true only of His 
Gospel, with the result that it has become involved in 
a maze of contradictions from which it muBt be the first 
business of a Christian philosophy to deliver it. But 
this does not mean that the person of Christ is unessen- 
tial in Christianity. On the contrary, it is in the person 
of its founder that the principle has first received its 
clear expression.^ In Christ there is really a perfect 
union of the infinite with the finite, and the filial spirit 
which He Himself uniquely embodied He is the means 
of creating in others,' Thus the relation between His 
person and His work which history discloses is grounded 
iu permanent considerations.* He is indeed, as His 
disciples have rightly called Him, both Master and 
Saviour,^ and the absolute religion, in which all pre- 

' 9 T90. II. p. 580. " Als der Gmndirldenprncb, an dem jede LoBOn^ 
deg chriatologiachen Froblems Bcheitem muiute. hat aich dds die in der 
bistoriBcSieD Genoaia und EnCwicklung dea Dugmaa natiirlich gegebeae and 
bediagte JdenCificatioa dee christlicheu Principa mit der Peraoo Jem 
Christi, Beiaer hiatoriach-primitiven Vemlrkllchnng, herausgesCellt," 

' S 795, II. p. 5B3. " DieseB chtistliche Princip — daa 3,1b aolchea erst 
in der religinsen Penonlicbkeit JeBD und im Glaaben sm diwe tbftUachlich 
in die Menschheitngeschiclite eingetreten ist," 

' S BIS, II. p. 533. " Dieae Thatsache (r*. e. the fact that Jesua' peraonal 
religions life is tbe firat self-realization of the Christian principle ' zn einet 
weltgeschichtlichea Ferftiinlichkeit ') iat der Qnellpnnkt der Wirkiamkeit 
dlsea Principa in der Geschichte." 

* Ibid. p. 592. " Daa VethiltniM der historichen Pewon Jean zat 
Wirkiamkeit dea mit ihin in die GeEchicbte eingetretenon and von ihm 
geachichtlich auagehenden cbriatlichen PriocipB, und ciamit die Bedeutnag 
Jean far das geiammte ChriateDtham, iat kein auwerlicbea and accident- 
elles, aondem ein innerlicfaeB and bleibendM." 

' S 816, II. p. 593. 
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ceding and lesa perfect forma culminate, 18 rightly called 
by His nanie-.^ 
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5. Other Speculative Defimtione.^ 
Our view of the Hegelian movement would be in- 
complete if it did not include some reference to the new 
impulse given by the philosophy of Hegel to men who 
cannot themselves be classed as belonging to his school. 

1 Among liviug cliBologiaiiB, FSeideier is often vliusod with Biedet ^^| 
man D as a Hegelian (so by Ftiajer, II. p. 297 — an opiaion based apou ^^ 
the first edition of the Eelisioniphilosophif, ISTaj. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this posidon. o&n he maintaiued. Pfleiclerer himself distinctly 
rejects the absolnte icjoaliam of Begel, and coniinea the task of the philo- 
sophy of religion to a gradual approach to truth {EeligimipkitiaDphit, Sd 
ed. II. p. 648 sq.). Not only is his deGnitian of religion more comprehen- 
sive than diat of Hegel {Glai^enalehrt, p. 13), but his conuaptioa of Chiii- 
tianity is far less abstract and a priori. He defines it {Glauhenaiekn, 
p. 35) as " die monotheistiche Erloannge religion, wekhe ihre WurEsln in 
der Religion der hebrfiiachen Propheten nod ihren geschichtlichen 
Ursprang ia der religiosen Paraonlichkait Jesu vou Nazareth hat." 
More specially " Daa Wesen des ChristeotuniB beateht in dem dnrch 
Jesns in der Meuscbbeic geweckteu Geist der Gotteskiudschaft oder der 
kindlichen Gotteiliebe and der bruderlichen Menschenliebe " (p. 36). 
Cf, also his Essay on the Essence of Christianity (in Ecolution and Theai- 
«fj, p. 8(Jij.). 

' Among the many theologians of other schools more or less iDfluenced 
by the idealistic morement which culminated in Hegel may be mentioned : 
Weiase, Philosophitrhe Dogmalik, 3 vols. I«ipi:g, 1855; Botho, Theol^ 
ffiichs Bthik, 5 toIb, Wittenberg, 1867 sj. ; Dorner, System der chri 
lichen Gbuicns'eAre, 1667-1831, 2d ed. S vols. Berlin, 18S6, Gng. tr. by Cai 
and BankB, 4 Tols. Edinbargli, 1880-1882; Martensen. 6'An'MficAe 
mali'it, 3d ed, Leipzig, 1886, Eng. tr. by Urwick, Edioborgh, I8BS: 
LoDge, Fhilosaphiiche Dogmatik, Heidelberg, 1649, 3 vols. ; Bofmaon, 
Dgr SchTiftbewtii, 2d ed. Niirdlingen, 2 vols. ; Frank, Syttem der 
Arisltiichtn Gaoeiiakeit, 2d ed., a vols., 1884; Si/atem der chTisUichtn 
Wahrheit, 2d ed., 2vo1b., 1885. Cf.alw hia geaoral estima 
speculative theology in his Gesddchte and Kriiik der ne 
Eclangen, 1898, cbsp. iii. pp. 163-196. 
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In the aecond and third quarters of the century we find 
a number of theologians who, while differing in other 
respects, are alike in this, that they all approach the 
study of Christianity from the speculative point of 
view. Not all apprehend our problem with equal elear- 
neas, nor are the philosophical premises from which they 
take their departure the same. Some, like Weisse and 
Rothe, are more closely allied in spirit to Schelling than 
to Hegel.' Others are eclectic, drawing their mate- 
rials, philosophical and theological, from many sources." 
Still others, standing well within the ranks of ecclesias- 
tioal orthodoiy, draw from the arsenal of the Hegelian 
dialectic weapons with which to defend the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.^ To follow all these 
different lines would carry us too far afield. It will be 
sufficient to select a single representative, by whose 
example we may illustrate the nature of the influence 
to which we refer. 

In Dormer's " Glaubenslehre " we have an excellent 
example of the application of the dialectic method to 
the problem of the definition of Christianity, Domer 
is usually classed as an eclectic, and it is true that he 
unites in himself elements drawn from very different 
theological schools. But the way in which he sets up 
a general definition of religion, and then derives his 

' Piinjet, IL p. 154. On Rothe, cf. »Uo HoltzmaDn, R. RoOus 
iptculativts System, Ftsiburg, 1899. Moce deBtmctdve lendencieB are 
rapiesenCed in the wricinga of Scbopenliiuier (cf. Fitnjer, II, p. 134) and 
Hartmiuia (cf, especiallj hia Seibiierseizang da Chriilmthunu und die 
Religion drr Zulninft, and hia Die Kritit da ClaiUmtkimu in dtr s 
Theolagie, I8S0; also Piinjer, n. p. 129 i^.). 

■ E. g. Dorner, MartenHD, Lauge. 
• E. g. Fnok. 
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coQception of Cbristianity as the absolute religion hy 
analyzing this general idea into two antithetic elements 
of which Christianity is the higher synthesis, is truly 
Hegelian. To Dorner religion is the vital mutual rela- 
tion of man to God and of God to man.^ On God's 
side, it involves the self -revelation of His majesty and 
might as well as of His will; on man's the consciousness 
of his ahsolute dependence upon God and suhmission 
to His will. As on God's side the relationship consists 
in the impartation of God to man, so on man's it consists 
in a growing experience of the divine life in knowledge, 
freedom, and happiness. There are two great types of 
religion, the ethnic and the Jewish. The weakness of 
the former in all its forms is the failure to distinguish 
clearly between God and the world;" of the latter the 
tendency to hold the two too far apart. ^ Yet the relig- 
ion of Israel, through prophecy and inspiration, con- 
tains anticipations of the truth, which heathenism lacks.* 
In Christianity, the leas perfect ideals of earlier ages 
are transcended, and the antithesis between the two 
types finally overcome. "It is the higher unity and 
therefore the completion and end of both Judaism and 
heathenism alike. This is true because of what is at 
once its central idea and its fundamental fact, namely 
the absolute incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
the resulting work of the Holy Ghost in the upbuilding 

1 GlaubtniUhn. ad ed. I. p. 551, 5 *7. Eng. tr. II. p. 114. "Die 
B«tigion iat lebendige gegenaeitige Bezogeoheit OottM auf deoMeiiKhai 
QDd dea MonBChen anf Gott." j 

* S 66, 1, p. 686, Eng. tr. 11. p. 249. 

* } 67, I. p. 696, Eng. tr. II. p. S&9. 

* I 68, I p. 702, Eng. tr. II p. S64, 
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of the kingdom of God."^ In making Christianity 
centre in the incarnation Domer is in agreement with 
many theologians both in Germany and acroaa the sea.^ 

' %10, I. p. TIS, Eng. tr. II. p. 280. "Das ChrisCenthum iit die 
hiihere Eiuheic nnd dailurch das Ecde von tleideuthnm und JadeDtbnm 
(loich seine Graudidee and Grundtliatsat^bo, die absolute MeDBchwerdimg 
GottBS in Jeang Chcistna und &as vom Gottmenschen Hasgehende Werk 
des Heiligen Geistea lor Vecwirklichnng des Reiche* Gottei." 

^ E. g, Lange, MarcenHen, Frank, Hofmaim, Gon, and in America, B. 
B. Smith, and most recentlj George Gordon, 

Laoge's defioitioQ of Christiamtj is found in £ 66 of his Philosophise/it 
Dogmatik (I. p. 463). " Der Gottmensch in iBinei VoUenduug, odec in 
dem ewigen AbacMass seiner LebeGBentwicklnng ist ons als die vollen- 
date Maclit. der MenscbheiC das gottmeaachliche Letieu mitiatbeilen, 
erschienen, darum als daa Chrietenthnm selber in peTBiinli^^her GesCalt." 

Marteosen (Dogmaiit, 3d ed. p. 17, Eng. tt. p. 17), " Erit dnrth die 
MeuBchweidang Gottes in Christo tritt der wahre Mittler in die Welt . . . 
Daa Wesen des ChristenthamB ist dalier nicbt reracliieden von Chriato 
selber. Der Retlgionsstifter ist selber der Inhalt der Religion." 

Frank (Chriialkhe Wahrhefl, § 20, I. p. 286 ; § 27. n. p. 1 ig.). Frank 
regards the great process of the diiine revelation to man as fulfllling itself 
through the three steps of generation, degeneration, and regeneration. 
The latter, the redemptive process, centres in the iDcamaUon. 

Hofmann {Schrifibeweis, I. p. 35, §S 1-3). " Das Chriaienthara ist ein 
peraonliches Verbal tnisB . . . Gottas nnd der Meoachfaeit . . . Veraiittelt 
ist die Liebesgemeinschaft Gottes und des Christen in dem Menichen 
Jeans ChristDS, nicht in irgead elwas ron ihm, sondern in ihm selbst . . . 
Die ao vermittelte Liebeageiaeinschoft Gottea nnd dea Christen hat in 
ihrer Voraussetzung eine Geineinsphaft Gottes nnd Jean Chriati. welche 
. . . indem Verhaltniss Gottes xn dem MeuBchen Jesui, zngleich 
inaergottlicbes Verhaltnias sein musa, ala jeoea geworden, als dieses 
ewig." 

R. B.Smiih (Faith and PhilBaopht/, p. I3t). " The jearninga of Pagan- 
ism, the struggles of history, the contests of the schools, are but immature 
and anticipatory efforts to realize that idea of Mediation through an In- 
carnation, which came to its perfect embodiment in the Person of Christ. 
This is the archetypal idea by whose light alone we may read the spiritual 
hiatory of onr race." 

Gore (Bamplon Lectures for 1891 on The Incarnation, p. 1). "Chris- 
ti:inity is futb in a certain person Jeeoa Christ, and by faith in Him is 
meant auch uureaerved self-committal aa is only possible becanae faith in 
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6. NeO'ffegelianUm. John and Edward Oaird.^ 



Kowhere has the Hegelian point of view been applied 
with greater originality and ekill to the intrepretation 
of the religious life than by the two brothers Caird in 
Scotland. In the three volumea, " The Philosophy of 
Religion " by John Caird, the " Evolution of Religion " 
by Edward Caird, and the " Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity" by John Caird, we have a discussion of 
the problem which now engages us, which for brilliancy 
and skill has not often been surpassed.^ The funda- 
mental conception of religion is the same with which 
we have already been made familiar, the self- revelation 
of the infinite to the finite, the discovery by the finite 
of the infinite. Religion is conceived as a unity. The 
several historic religions are all more or less perfect 
forms of the one great religion of humanity, steps in 
the same evolutionary process which, however far it 

Jmiu u QDdeiBttxxl to be faith id God, and uoioii wiCb JeBOS nnioD with 
God." 

Gordon (rSe New Epoch/or Faith, Boston, 1901, p. 128). "The fondsr 
mental idea of the Goapel may be stated in a sentence. The glad tidiuga 
cutisiat in an idoat incartiatiou of God in the interest of a universal iiicar- 
nation." Cf p. 169 : " The central trnth of Christianitj is the manifea- 
tation of Gnd in Jesus Ctiriet. The Gospel is eisentiaU/ the Gofpel of 



1 



1 See note 1, p, SOT, last paragraph, 

* The three books fall DaCnrallj into place as memhers of a series. In 
the Philosophy of Reliiiion by John Caird we have a discnisJon of the 
fuDdaraental problama of religion; in the Evolation of tUligion bj Edward 
Caird wb have a stndj of the histoticil development of religion, while in 
the closing book, the Fundamental Ideas of CkriatiaMtg, by John Caird, 
we have a development in detail of the chief conceptions of the final or 
absolute religion. 
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may aeem to wander afield, in reality moves straight to 
a single goal.' On the one hand are the objective le- 
ligiona;^ on the other hand the subjective religions.^ 
Between them is Christianity, the absolute religion, in 
which the long historic process culminates.* " In 
Christianity religion has risen to its own true form : it, 
at last, is the consciousness of that spiritual principle 
which manifests itself in both subject and object alike, 
and which realizes its unity with itself through all their 
difference. God is now conceived of not, aa in all 
objective religions, as a merely natural power, or as 
the unity of all natural powers; nor again is He con- 
ceived, as in subjective religion, as a spiritual being 
outside of natui'e and dominating over it. He is con- 
ceived as manifesting Himself alike in the whole process 
of nature, and in the process of spirit as it rises above 
nature."* Because it possesses such a conception of 
God as this, at once immanent and transcendent, Chris- 
tianity is worthy to be called the perfect religion. 

Through all these various definitions one common 
principle runs. Christianity is the absolute religion, 
because the fulfilment of an ideal, already won from a 
study of religion as such, and brought as a standard to 
the interpretation and estimate of the several historic 
religions. Before a conception, however exalted, of 



' PhilosajAg of BellgioH, p, 303 aij. The principle* here briefly out- 
lined are applied in deCttil in the Eaoluiion of Belision. 

' E. g. the religion of Greece. Cf. Eixlalim of Religion, I. p. 260 ig. 

' E. g. Buddbiam and in analhar form, the nllgion of brsal. Ibid. L 
p. 348 sg. : p. 377 *g. 

* Ibid. IL p. 115 (g. 

» /iirf. n. p. 117. 
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religion as natural, this religion, with its supernatural 
claims, is brought to bar; to be accepted, if at all, 
because it conforms, and only so far as it shall prove 
to conform, to principles already adopted by the phi- 
losopher as commending themselves to his reason and 
conscience. To the Hegelian, of whatever type, Chris- 
tianity is the crown of natural religion. 



CHAPTER Vn 



BITSOHL AKD HIS SOSOOIi 



1. The Antecedent of the Theology of RiUehV 
One of the moat striking facts in the history of phi- 
losophy is the sudden downfall of the Hegelian system. 

1 Tbe literature on RiCaclil is large and couatuitlf growing. Oulf 
A BelectioQ can be given here. 

[a] On tbe life of RiMcbl, cf. tbe biograpbj bj hie eon, Otto RiUehl, 
Atbreckt RilschU Leben, S Tola. Freiburg, 1892, 1896. 

(b) A full list of Ritschl's vorka is given in the Appendix to bii biog- 
rapby. Those must imporlaut for our present pnrpoee are tbe folloving : 
Dit doisilicke Lekre iton der Recktfertiyang and VersShnunp, S toIb. Bonn, 
18T0, 1674 (!d ed. 1892, 1883; 3d ed. 1BB8, I8S9; 4tb ed, 1895, reprinC 
of Vol. HI. from 3d ed, uocbanged). Yols. I. and m. have been trans- 
lated into English, under the title Tlte Christian Doctrine of Jastificatim 
and Reconciliation (1873, 1900) ; SdUeiermadieri Beden Vber die Religion 
and ikrt NacAmrkungen an/ dit evaagtliache Kirche Deutichlaadi, Bonn, 
IB74 ; Deber dot Gtteiaiai. Ein Vortrag, Bono, 1S76 ; Unierridd in da- 
ekriitlichtn Religion, Bonn, 1875, 5th ed. 1895, Eng. tr. by Swing, in Th* 
Theology tfAlbrecht RiticM, London and New York, 1901 ; Die Entitehmg 
dcT altkatholischen Kirche, Bonn. 1S50, 2il ed. 1357; GeirMchle da Pie- 
liimiu, 3 vols. 1880, 1884, ISB6 ; Theotogie and Melaphysik : mr Virsiandi- 
gang un(/ .rfduwAr, 1881, ?d ed. 1887; Drri akademische Redn. Bonn, 1887; 
£>ii! christliehe Vollbmiiieaheit, Gottingen, 1ST4, id ed. 1889, Eng, Cr. bj 
Craigmile in Bibliotheca Sacra for 1878, Fidei implicila, Bonn, 1890. 
Many of hia imaller works have been collected and publiihed in two 
Tolumea under the title, Gesammelle Au/aatie, Freiburg, 1893, 1896. 

(c) On the theology of Kitschl in general, cf. Ecke, Dit thealogitehe 
Schale A. RilecMi and die evang. Kircht der Gtgtnwarl, I. Berlin, 1897 ; 
Nippold, Die thtologiiche EinielKkiilf, im VerhSltnin lur evar^inAtn 
Kirche, Brannichweig, 1893; Schoeo, Ori^iWi Hittonquet d» la Th^ 
olagie de Rittckl, Parut, 1S93 ; Kattenbiuch, I 
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From beiog the acknowledged leader of the inieUectaal 
forces of Europe, equally influential among theologians, 

BilteM, Sil ed. Giessea, 1893; Wegener, A. Ritichh Idee den Rarhet 
GoUit im Ucht dtr Getchidite krilisch uatersacht. Leipxig, 1835; Ber~ 
tnuid, Une nouwIU amception dt la Ridenption, Puis, 1891 ; Heer, Der 
lUligwaabegriff A. liilschla, Zurich, 1B74 ; Mielko, Das SysMm A. RitteJiit, 
Bonn, 1894 ; Kiigelgen, Die Dogmalik Albrecit RiUeMi, 1898 ; Wendland, 
Albredit RilKhl. imd seine SchOier, I'm VerhaliHii XUT Theologie, tor Philoto- 
phie und tar FrBmmigktit unircr Zeit, durgetltllc und beurtheiU, Berlin, 
1899 : PfeDDigidorf, Vtrgltich der dogmatiscken Syittiae von R. A, Liptiia 
md A. RitschI, Gntha, 1896 ; Gatvie, The RitsrMian Theologn, Edinburgh, 
1899 ; Stackeaberg, Th Theologg of Atbreckl RiUcil, in American Journal 
0/ ThEologg, U. p. 368 »q. ; Schwab, A Plea for Rittcid, ibid. Vol. V. p. 1 8 
If. ; Porter, in Andover Reviea oF 1833, p. 440 sq. ; Siring, The Theology 
ofAtbrecht RilMchl, London and New York, 1901 (with a convenieiit bibU- 
ogisphj ol recent periodical literatare). 

id) CriticiBmB of Che BiUchliau syatem by Lnthardt, in Zeitschrijl f%r 
ktrchlichi Wissensdiafi und kirehlichea Leben, 1881, p. 617 sq.; 1886, 
p. 633 I?. ; LipsinB, Die riuM'sche Theologie. in Jahr. fikr prot. Theal. 
IS88; PSeiderer, Die Tlieologie der ritachl'schen Schale, etc. in Ji^lt, fir prot. 
7^eof.'l891. Cf.also hia Decelopmenl of Theology in Germany and Great 
BrUain, p. 183; Frank, Zur Theologie A. Ril>chl->, Eriaogen, 1891, M 
Bd. ; Der Subjectiviimiu in der Theologie und eein Redit, iu Dogmatisdte 
Sbtditn, Leipzig, ISgs, p. 27 ; Geichickte and Kritik der neueren Theologie, 
in^iondere der iiiitemalisehin, teil SehUieriaacAer, Erlangen, 1838, p. £63 
tg. i On, The Sitechlian Thealogy and the Evangelical Failh, New York; 
Deonej, Sladies in TTwotogj, New York, 1895, chap. i. ; Bmce, Thtaiog- 
ical Agnoslicism,ia Amer, Journal of Theology, L p. I sg, ; also fieqaent 
references in bis flpofo^etu^ ,- Wenle/, Contemporary Theology and Theism, 
1897, p. 83 sq. ; apeciallv on liitschl's constrnction of the earlj history of 
Cbriatiaaity, Bois, Le Dogme. Grec. Faria, 1893. Cf. also the literatnra 
cited bj Wendland, op, cil, p. 1. 

(() On the philoHophical basis of the theology of Bitachl, cf. SHUiliii, 
Kaal, Lotie, Albrecht Rilichl, LeipEig, 1888, Eng. tr. by Simon, 1889; 
Farre, Lei Prineijiei Philoiophiijaes de la Thioiogie de RiIkM, VeTey, 
1894; Fliigel, A. RitaciU pkilotophische und thedogiKhe AniicMen, 3d ed. 
Langengalza, 1895; Tranb, Rilichlt ErlcennlniaChearie, in Zeilachri/I Jiir 
Theot. and Kirche.lV. pp. 91-189; Mackintosh, The Bimchliaa Doctrine 
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^^^B' philosophers, economists, and historians, behold our 
^^^H philosopher in a single generation reduced to so low 
^^^^B an estate that in the land of his birth it is hard to hnd 
^^^^P any one who calls himself a Hegelian. Many causes 
^^^B contributed to so strange a result. However useful 
P broad generalization may be to the student, history 

I cannot be written from the a priori principle alone. 

Later scholars, taking up the work where Hegel had 
laid it down, found that the facts would not lie content 
on the orderly beds on which he had placed them. For 
the interpretation of life other principles are needed 
than the logical distinction between thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. History is full of irregularities, in- 
equalities, new beginnings, faults in the rock. It 
constantly brings us face to face with phenomena 
which no a priori principle can predict, which we must 
simply accept as we find them, whether we can account 
for them or no, whatever havoc they may make with 
our philosophic schemes. Add to this the growth of 
sceptical tendencies nourished upon ever-renewed study 
of the "Critique." These noumena whose existence 
Kant had illogically afBrmed ; things in themselves, real 
yet unattainable by reason ; what are they, men began 
to ask, but figments of the mind, mere imaginations un- 
worthy of the name of reality? Experience, limited 
and phenomenal though it be — this is the true reality, 
and the only reality. To interpret life in terras of the 
Absolute, as Hegel professed to do, is but to pour new 
wine into old bottles. To speak of an evolution of the 
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Infinite, a self-realization of God, a manifestation of the 
divine to the human, a coming to consciousness of 
the Absolute, is to use words without meaning. Finite 
and infinite are mutually exclusive terms. Where one 
stops, the other begins. The Absolute can never be- 
come the object of knowledge ; and to speak as if it 
could is to deceive oneself. Thus both theoretical and 
practical reasons combined to bring about the downfall 
of the Hegelian system, and upon the heels of an age 
of the most daring speculation followed a period of 
Bceptieiam whose most characteristic expression is the 
positivism of Comte. 

As is well known, the characteristic feature of the 
philosophy known as positivism is the rejection of the 
idea of the Absolute in all its forms. Through the the- 
ological and metaphysical stages, with their symbolism, 
more or less crude, man passes to the ripe manhood of 
positivism. Instead of vainly pursuing transcendent 
realities, he confines himself strictly within the limits 
of experience, and regards science as having to do solely 
with the description and classification of facts. Where 
this tendency is dominant the problem with which this 
essay deals is no longer recognized. The several relig- 
ions are only passing phenomena of relative or tempo- 
rary value, to be studied and classified according to 
their several concrete manifestations, but whose claim 
to disclose ultimate truth or give an absolute sanction 
to conduct may be dismissed with a smile. Holding 
this point of view, one may indeed see in Christianity 
the choicest fiower of the religious life, and may seek 
to discover its distinctive principle in order to under- 
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stand wherein its auperiority consists. He may find 
this in its more exalted conception of God as a single 
all-controlling principle, ruling the world in the interest 
of justice and truth ; or he may find it in its purer ethics, 
with their demand upon man for humility, self-sacrifice, 
and brotherly service ; or he may call attention to the 
character and life of ita founder, seeing in Jesus Christ 
the purest and best of the sons of men, and tracing to 
His inSuence whatever of goodness or truth history may 
reveal in the lives of His followers. But whatever view 
he take ; whether, in determining bis estimate, abstract 
or concrete considerations have greater weight, to the 
man who holds this general point of view Christianity 
can never be the absolute religion. 

It is in the light of a tendency such as this, prevail- 
ing far more widely and exerting an influence far more 
extensive than is commonly recognized, that the sig- 
nificance of Albrecht Ritschl is to be understood. In 
Ritschl we see the effort to reinstate Christianity upon 
the unique pedestal from which it has been cast down, 
without the aid of the principles used by Hegel, and by 
an appeal to considerations the force of which the posi- 
tivist himself must recognize. Instead of seeing in 
Christianity with Hegel the crown of a religion of 
nature more or less perfectly manifesting itself wher- 
ever the religious life exists at all, he calls attention 
to the uniqueness of Christianity as a phenomenon 
without parallel. Although he lays little stress on 
specific miracles, Christianity is to Ritschl in a true 
sense a supernatural religion, for which no adequate 
preparation or explanation can be found in prechris- 
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tian history. But unlike the earher supernaturalists 
of historic Chrietian theology, he tries to explain and 
defend this uniqueness by considerations truly 8cientific. 
The weapons of the Kantian philosophy which his oppo- 
nents had used for the overthrow of Christianity he 
attempts to turn against ttem for their own destruction. 
The characteristic note of the Ritschlian theology is to 
be found in the union of a strong apologetic purpose, 
with a scientific spirit equally uncompromising. 

Few men have had the advantage of a more thorough 
professional training than Ritachl.' Bom in Berlin in 
1822 as a minister's son — his father soon afterwards 
became Bishop of the Evangelical Church in Pomerania 
— his thoughts turned naturally to the study of the- 
ology. From Bonn, whither he had been attracted by I 
the reputation of Nitzsch, he passed to Halle, and 
thence successively to Berlin, Heidelberg, and Tii- 
bingen. In the course of these years he was brought 
into contact with almost all the more important theo- 
logical and philosophical influences of the time. At 1 
Bonn, through the influence of a fellow-student, he \ 
came under the influence of Hengstenberg. At Halle 
he beard not only Tholuck and Julius Miiller, but also 
the Hegelians, Erdmann and Schaller. At Heidelberg 
he made the acquaintance of Rothe, at Tiibingen of J 
Baur. The final result of his student years was to 4 

' Foe the details of Ritschl'a life, see the biography bv his bod. Otto 
Ritachl [Albrfcki Ritsehls tiben, Freiburg, IS92, 1896, 3 vols.). A brief 
BCCOUDt may be foQDd in Ore's RUschlian Tkeotogy, p. 12 sq. An inter- 
esting Btudy of Ritschl's personal characteristics h given by Ecke, op. 
I p. 13 tq. 
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leave him a confirmed Hegelian,' and he began his 
wort as Privat Docent at Bonn as the acknowledged 
disciple and friend of Baur.^ The first edition of hia 
"History of the Old Catholic Church," published in 
1850, etill shows traces of the Tiibingen influence." 
But the relationship was destined to he a brief one. 
Ritschl was not a man who could be content long to 
call any man master. By 1855, hia relations with Baur 
were already strained,* and with the publication of the 
second edition of his " Old Catholic Church," in 1857, 
the breach became a definitive one.' From this time i 
on he assumes an independent position, and, both as 

> Cf. the intflresting letter to hia father, Leben, I, p. 76 f}. 

' On hJB lelBtiooa to Baar. cf. Lebtn, t pp. 105, 112, 116, I!1. His 
Tubingen Bxperience proved somewhat ciiaappointiDg, as hia opportnnitiea 
for contact with Baur proved leas frequent than he hai bopiMJ. Yet a 
this time he reckoned himself a member of tbe school. Indeed he was 
led to applj for a position at Bonn rather th&D at Ualle becxnse of ths 
difficulty experienced by men coming from Tiibingen in gaining a foot- 
hold at the Prusaian universities. Cf. Leben, p. lie, 

* Especiall; in its conception of the problem. Ritschl, like Banr, rec- 
ognizes oulj tiro important factors to be considered in the origin of the 
Chriatian Church, Jewish Christianity and Pauliniam. While he difiera 
from Banr iu the importance which he attaches to FHOlinism, iu which 
be sees the direct ancestor of the later Catholicism, the difierence is no 
greater than that which separated other members of the school [t.g, 
SchwBgler). Cf. Ltbeti. I. p. 153 sj., and espaciallv p. 165. 

* Otto Kitschl finds evidence of the growing separation as earlj as tha 
flrst semester of his life at Bonn. Cf. Ltltn, 1. pp. 132, ISS, 127. Tha 
Teal breach came some years later. CL £«hn, I. pp. 363-291, eapedallT 
p, 275 tq. It waa already complete before tbe second edition of ths 
Allkalholischen Kirche appeared. 

' Liben, I. p. 286 iq. The epocb-Diaking advance in this edition con- 
siata in the fact that Ritschl here calls attention for tbe first time to the 
determining influence exerted npon the history of the early Christian 
church by a Gentile Christianity qoite independent of Faulinism. CL 
Zsftsa, I. p. 292 tg. 
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teacher and writer, acquires a steadily increasing influ- 
ence. From Bonn, where he had been successively 
promoted to be extraordinary and ordinary professor, 
he was called to GiJttingen in 1868.^ Here he remained 
until his death, gathering about him a large and con- 
stantly increasing circle of students,^ and giving to the 
world the works upon which his fame as a theologian 
rests. At Gottingen he was brought into personal 
intimacy with Lotze,' whose influence, as well as that 
of a renewed study of Schleiermacher, appears in his 
later writings.* In 1870 appeared the first volume of 
his great work on " The Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation," to be followed four years 
later by the second and third. In 1874 he published 
&n essay on Schleiermacher's "Reden"; in the year fol- 
lowing, the " Unterricht in der chriatlichen Religiou " 
— a work designed to present the results of the Ritsch- 
lian theology in concise form for use in catechetical 
instruction in the schools. In 1880 appeared the first 
volume of his last great work on the "History of 
Pietism," of which the second and third volumes fol- 
lowed in 1884 and 1886. In a brief monograph on 
"Theology and Metaphysics," which he published in 
1881, he explained his philosophical premises mors 
fully, and defended himself against the attacks of 

1 LAea, I. p. 419. 

' On RitBchl's method and inccesg as a teacher, see JjAen, II. pp. S6, 1 
141. In Us eailj jears Mb Icctareg were not large)}' attended (I. p. 368), ' 
bat before bis death bo teacher in Germanj had a larger or more enthturi- J 
aatic circle of popils. Cf. II. p, 261. 

■ Oo hia lelations to Lotie, cf. Ltbm, II. p. 3T6. At an earlier ti 
be had atadied the MikriikoiiMtt with great delight (Lebea, II. p. SO). 

• Ubtn, n. p. 344 •;. 
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which he bad already frequently been made the sub- 
ject. Other minor works, while amplifying and con- 
firming his position in detail, need not concern us 
here.' He died in GrSttingen on the 20th of March, 
1889. 

In Ritschl German theology returns to the path 
which had been marked out for it by Schleiermacher, 
but from which it had been diverted for the time by 
the more ambitiouB programme of the Hegelian specu- 
lation. Ritschl himself speaks in differing terms of 
Schleiermacher, now acknowledging his greatness, and 
expressing his own personal indebtedness to him for 
suggestions as to method,^ again referring to him dis- 
paragingly as a greatly overrated man.^ There can be 

' See p. 223, note I (b). 

' Theologie und Melaphgsit, p. 54. "Nun \Bt die Thatsaohe die, dasa 
Schleiermaoher zwa,r diese atu seiner kerrntiatiBclieu Vergangenheit ihm 
gelaiiflgBD Formela (i. «. that of "eiae personliclie and dabei lealen 
GeiBtCBTereinigung iwischoii (jott nnd dam GlSuliigen) gebrancht, aie aher 
auf die Wirhingen amdeutot, welche void ErloBer sich auf den Gianbigaii 
ID der Kirche eratrecken, Ferner analTsirt Schleiermachei alle bier ein- 
ecblaganden Verh&ltniase im Rabmen dea BQbjectiven LebeDa. Er iat also 
io Hiaaicht auf der Metliude meiu Vor^nger ; ich babe meine Methods 
von ihin gelernt, zam andem Tboil rnn Schneckenbnrger." Ritacbl apeaka 
witb special approval af Scbleierma<^het''8 empbasia of tbe social elemeota in 
religion (Bfcht. uad Veta. I. p. 488, Eng., tr. p. 444). and hia application of 
the ethical conception of the " highest good " to theologicial prohlemB 
(Ltbrn, II. p. 64). In tbe latter his influence was epoch making, hut dd- 
fortunatel; Schleiermacher did noCcarrjthroogb hia own idea confistentl/. 
and hia followers have misanderBtood him, and found the characteriEtic 
feature of bin teaching in hia emphasia upon the individual religions ex- 
perience. Thia mjatical conception of religion is part of Schleiennacher'a 
inheritance from Spinoza and the weakest part of hia system (LeUn, II. p. 
107). Cf. Urclit. w. Veri. III. p. 29, Eng. tr. p. 39, 

• In Vol. 1. of the Recht/enigung, p. 484 si/, he denies that Schleier- 
moc her'a influence in modem theology is really as far reaching aa muny 
aseame. In matters of method (als Giesetzgeber) he is read/ to grant th»t 
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no doubt that the former estimate more justly represante 1 
the true relation between the two men. It is charac- 
teristic of Schleiermacher, as we have seen, that be 
takes his departure from the Christian experience, and 
seeks to understand Christianity as a historic phe- 
nomenon, from the point of view of the Christiau 
church. To construct Christianity a priori, or to prove 
its authority from grounds of universal reason is far 
from his intention. Such a procedure would be to do 
injustice to the sovereignty of the religious feeling, 
which is its own sufficient evidence. To Schleiei^ 
macher, therefore, theology is a positive science, as 
truly as physics or botany, having ita subject-matter 
given to it in experience, and its only duty is to de- 
scribe exhaustively and define accurately what it finds. 
In this point of view Ritschl is in hearty accord with 
Schleiermacher. In rejecting the a priori dialectic of 
the Hegelian, and taking his stand within the Christian 
experience, he is conscious of dependence upon the 
older theologian, and his only quarrel with Schleier- 
macher is over the fact that the latter has not always 
been true to his own premises.^ , 

hli influence ie <lonii[iaut and that all must learn from him (p. 4B6), bnt ao | 
fmr ae the positive content ol! Uig theology is coDcerned he denies that & 
neiT epoch begins with him. In a letter to Dieetel (I^hta, II. p. S3), ho 
maiDtains that the 6rf( condition of onderstanding Schleiermacher is 
the cessation of the unreasoning admiratiou with which he has hitherto 
been regarded. Still later, writing to his son (Leben. II. p. S4S) abont k 
point in the interpretation of Schleiermacher on which ihej had differed, 
he admits that the latter ia probably right, bnt adds that the recognitioti 
wonlj onlj have increased " meioe allgemeiue Abgeneigtheit gegen 
Schleiecmacber." Cf. II, p. 85, " der Abuchnitt iiber Schleiermacher,' 
den ich mit grossem Widerwillen anagearbeitet habe," etc. 

I ScJileiermacheri Rtden, p. 46. " Also in dem Gemeinbegriff dei i 
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But if Ritschl agrees with Schleiermacher in taking 
his departure from the Chrietiaa experience, he differB 
with him in hia view of the nature of that experience. 
There is about Schleiermacher 'a doctrine a taint of 
flubjectivism which is repugnant to the younger theo- 
logian. Ritschl comes to theology from the study of 
history, and this earlier training gives to his work as a 
theologian an ideal of objectivity which the theology 
of Schleiermacher lacks. To Ritschl, Christianity is 
not simply a matter of feelings and emotions, however 
exalted. It exists apart from the individual, as an 
objective reality in history, and the peculiar character- 
istic of the Christian experience, as distinct from that 
of the mystic, is that the former is called into being 
only through contact with this specific reality. The 
great duty of the theologian, therefore, is to discover, 
and to define as accui'ntely as he can, what is the par- 
ticular fact in history which calls forth the distinctively 
Christian experience.' This is the task which Ritschl 

Religion, welthBii Scbleiennachet aafstallt, darclikreQtzeii sich in onver- 
tiaglicher Weise Elemente des Heidenthums und des CfiriHtenthomB." 
Of. Leben, TI. p. S3, "die Hamlbabung det itnterchriatlicheD Gedankeu- 
reihen ; " aUo Recht. and Vera. Ill, p. 9, Eng. tr. p. 9. Hia view of Chris- 
tionitj is " coDstantly croned b/ the oeutral idea of religion by which he 
is gnided." 

' KatlecbiiBch, in hia interesCing comparisan between Schleiennacher 
and EitBchl ( Ion SrJtleiermacker m Rilac/il, 2d ed, p. 78 »(),) flnds the dJB- 
tiartive featare (den spriDgendeu I'unkt) id Ritachl's syutem in the fact 
that be takes his departDre, not from the religioos cuuscioiunesa (Tom 
frommeD BewuBstseio) but from the Goepel. In this hit methiMl revenu 
that of Schleiermacher. " Die Dogmatik iat flir iha nicbt Scbitderaog 
Oder AoadealUDg eines ThnfbfSlandet von Fnlmmigkelt innerhalb dei 
chriitlichen Gemeinde, aondem NaEbxeia and mitglichst Tollstiiudjge Ent- 
faltung der Nona aller Frummigkeit in der cbriatlichen Kircbe. ... Br 
iat regiert von dem Gedankeu, dasa es eiue Gi^abeaByehnraani giebt and 
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sets himself in his "History of the Old Catholic 
Church," a work in which the reign of Hegelianism 
in church history was defiuitely broken, and Christianity 
presented for the first time in its historic uniqueness 
and originality, as distinct both from the non-Christian 
religions before it, and the Greek philosophical ideas 
with which it was later mistakenly confused.' 

But we have not fully expressed Ritschl's difference 
from Schleiermacher when we have called attention to 
the more objective nature of his construction of Chris- 
tianity. His conception of the Christian experience 

dasa die Dogmntik nach dei Ofrenbarmig GoCtes in Cluiato aagiebt, ] 
woralif aich der Glaubensgeliorsam zu beziehca hat," etc. (p. 7S). 

Cf. Eeiaehlc |" Dec Streit," etc. in Zeilachrifi fur Thtol. vnd Kiirhe, 
IB9T, p. 174): •' Wenn wir uos aber fracren, wodorch Tor allem uiiB eisst 
■eiue Tbeologie gBpackt, was una eiae Beireinug aus dem Banti einei 
Dogmatik wis der BLsdermaniiBcheu gebraoht hat, so werdeu wir sagen 
miiasen : ea war ganz wsfietitlicb die euergische Hinleitung Buf dia mu 
erltennbare, Voctrauen erweekende Perionlichkeit Jean Cbristi." 

Od the other hand, Wendland [A/brechl RitarM, etc. p. 77) objecta that 
this jndgTnenC in wholly mtaleadiug, since aa a matter of fact Bitdcbl'a 
point of departure is jaet an subjective as that of Schleiermacher himaclf. 
It would have been a theulogical expresaiou of Ritschl's theory of the 
Werthurlheil. had RitschI declarad that the subjactive experience of th« 
dogmatician were the highest dogmatic principle. " Deun diese bildet im 
Verein mit dem Ternliuftigen and sittlicheu BeurtheilungBTermogen that- 
Bac)ilich bei alien Doginatikecn and bd aucb bei RitschI den kritiscben 
Maasstab, nacli dem die biblische Verkundignng gewertet wird," p. 78. 
Cf. also Grt, op. cit. pp. 48, 49, J 

The two views are not reall; inconsiatent, RitschI is at one with I 
Schleiermacher ia insiating that all theology has to do with aabjectiTe ex- ^ 
perieaces. Cf. Theoi. uad Metapkijsik. p. 54 ; Rechl. and Vrrs. III. p. 1, Eng. ' 
tr. p. I. But he differa from him in the energj with which lie emphaMsea 
the fact that the Christiau experience ia called forth bj a certain deSuit« 
ibject, and the clearness with which he tries tu define the nature of that 
object. Thie, sa »e shall see later, ia the kej to much that U otherwiso 
difficult to understand in his theology. 

' Tjhen, 1. p. S9a $q. "Nno hat aher," ate. 
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itself is different. It is not so much an experience of 
dependence as of freedom. In contrast to the emotional 
elements emphftsized by Schleiermacher, and the intel- 
lectual elements made prominent by Hegel, Ritschl, 
following Kant,^ insists upon the ethical elements in 
the Christian experience.* To be a Christian means to 
live a life of active devotion and service to God. This 
will appear more clearly as we consider his view of 
religion in detail. 

2. RitscM's View of Religion.^ 

To Ritachl, religion is above all a practical matter.* 

It is neither knowledge, nor feeUng, but power. It is 

1 Rncht. and Vers. I. p. 189, Eng. tr. p, 445. " Man kano also Schleiet- 
machei ala den Fiibrec der Tliaologie uiiseres Jahrhunderta nar eo auer- 
keniieu dasa inao zngleicb Kant io ilieselbe Stellaug xalanst." Cf. also 
m. p. 11, Eng. Ir. p. II. 

* We have alceady seen Chat Ritschl regards it as Schleiermachei'i 
most v&tuabla con Iri but ion Co ibeology tbat he applied to tbeulugj tbe 
sthical concept of tbe " higbest good." Leben. II p. 84. Cf. Reclii. und 
Vera. I, p. 490 117., Eng, tr, p, 446 sq. Hia chief fault ia to be foDDil in tbe 
fact, tbat, baYJDg ouce giasped the trae idea, he failed to carry it out con- 
BistentljT. " Obgleich nun SchleiermocharH DeSuition des Chris tsutliunu 
diesen Gedanken (1. e, of tbe kiugdom of God) audeutet, so is er scbon 
dadarch verspielt, doss er sagt, dass allea im Christenthum auf die Erlo- 
lUDg durch Chriatns be;iogen iat, obne zugleich zu sageo, daita dieae wieder 
anf dea Zwecic des aittlicbeo Gottesreiches bezogen iat, utid dies fehlt ja 
ancb bekaDDtlich id dar DurcMiihrung dor Glaubenslehre gaailich." LeUn, 
II-p. 107. Cf.»lB0iiecAMindFe7-j.IU.p.ll,Eng.tr,p.ll. " Kant was 
the first to perceive the supreme importance for ethics of tbe ' kingdom 
of God' as an association of men bound together by lawa of virtue. Bnt 
it remained for Schleiermacher first to employ tbe tme conception of the 
teleological oatura of tbe kiugdom of God to determine the idea of Chria- 
liauitj. This service of hia ought never to be forgotteu, even if he failed 
to grasp the discoTery with a firm band." 

• For Ritflchr» view of religion, cf.ftee*I.un(f Fern. 111. p. lB4ig., Eug. 
tr. p. \'iS iq. Cf. ako p. IT sij., Eug. tr. p, IT sq. 

Ibid, p, 186, Eng. tr, p. 195. " Now we have no difficolty in aacer- 
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the means through which man, bound under the iron 
law of nature, feeling himself, both in hia inner and his 
outer life, a slave to forces from whose blind necessity 
he cannot escape, passions which he cannot control, 
mysteries which he cannot resolve, is delivered from 
this tyranny, and introduced into the realm of freedom 
where alone he can realize Ma true destiny.* To 
Ritschl as truly as to Paul a previous experience of 
helplessness and of guilt is a prerequisite to the under- 
standing of true religion. This is what he means by 
calling God a Werthurtheil, a judgment of worth.' 



taining by an Gxamination of all other religiona, thaC the secular knowl- 
edge which they iuvolre ia not diBintersstedly tliooretic^al, but gaideil by 
pmclical ends." 

' Ibid. p. 189, Eng, tr. p. 199. "In every religion what ie sought, with 
the help of the saperDatond spiritual power reverenced by man, ia a soln- 
tion of the contradiction in which man finds himBelf. as both a part of tbe 
world of natare anil a spiritual personality claiming to dominate nature. 
For in the former rSle he is a part of natore, dependent upon her, aabject 
to, and confined by other things ; hat as spirit he is moved by the impulse 
to maintain his independence against them. In this juncture, religioo 
springs up as faith in superhuman spiritual powura, by whose help the 
power which man posseases uf himself is in some way supplemented, and 
elevated into a unity of its own kind which is a match for the presance 
of the natural world." Cf. p. 17, Eng. tr. p. 17. " The religious view of 
the world, in all its spades, rests on the fact that man in some degree dia- 
tingoishes himself in worth from tbe pheuomeaa which sarroand him and 
from the influences of nature which press in upon him. All religion is 
equivalent to an explanation of the course of the world ... in the seua 
that the sublime spiritual powers (or the spiritnal power] wliich rule in or 
over it, conserve and. confirm to the personal spirit its claims and its inde- 
pendence over against the restrictions of nature and the natural effects of 
hnmau society." 

' Ibid. p. 202, Eng. tr. p. 313. "Knowledge of God can be demon- 
strated aa religions knowledge only when He is conceived as securing to 
the believer such a position in the world as more than counterhalancea 
its restrictions. Apart from this value-judgment of faith there exiit* no 
kiKiwledge of God worthy of this content." 
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Not, of course, as some careless critics have misinter- 
preted him to mean, as though God were a mere 

imagination, invented by man in his need to console 
himself with the dream of deliverance — of whatever 
faults Ritsehl may be guilty, he is not the author of 
such Bhallowness as this ' — but that the prime signifi- 
cance of God, as He reveals Himself in the religious 
life, lies in the fact that He, and He alone, has both 
the power and the will to provide the deliverance with- 
out which man must be helpless. God is not a mere 
philosophic conception, to whose truth or falsehood 
the reUgious man can be indifferent. He is a reality 
intensely practical ; a power makiug Himself felt in 
helpfulness, and who, if He did not so help, would not 
be God. The qualities which the philosophers have 
grouped together under the head of absoluteness, 
infinity, eternity, impassibility, aaeity, incomprehensi- 
bility and the rest, are of all others the most indiffer- 
ent to the religious consciousness. Whether God be, 
mctapliysically speaking, absolute or not is a matter of 
trifling importance, provided He delivers man from his 
sorrows and saves him from his sins." 

But we shall not fully understand Ritschl's view of 
religion till we take into account the nature of the life 
which is the result of this deliverance. It is a life 
which is intensely ethical. Salvation is in order to 
service. Men are not isolated individuals, existing 
apart from one another, so that their relationship to 

> Cf. OMvie, The Riticklian Thedagy, p. 186 iq. ; p. S67. 
* On Bitichl'B view of Che trodltiaoal coDCBption of God, cl Rechl. und 
Vert. m. p. !1& 1}., Eng. U. p. SS6 •;. 
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God can be determined withoat regard to their relation- 
ship to one another.' They are members of society, 
brothered with their fellow men in duty and in reapoDsi- 
bility. No small part of the misery of life comee from 
the fact that they fail to fulfil the duties involved in 
such relationship. It is the glory of religion that it- 
lifts men above their weaknesses and limitations, and 
enables them to realize the ethical obligations imposed 
upon them by their station in life. 

Accordingly we find Ritschl laying stress upon the 
active elements in the religious life. The religious 
man is not merely the servant of God. He is the man 
who through God has obtained the mastery over the 
world.* Whereas once he felt himself too weak to 
withstand the forces which oppose him, now he is con- 
scious of power to overcome them, and through the 
divine strength to realize the ethical ideal which, 
apart from such help, had been impossible of attain- 

1 Rechl. und Vera. III. p. 196, Eog. tr. p. !06. " An interest in salvation 
in the Christian Eeoae, when rigbcl; nndorstood, is incompatible with 
egoism. Egoism is a revalt againat the common tasks of action. Now, 
people might say that faith in God for onj salvation, anil a. dntifnl public 
■pirit tovrardB onr fellowB, Eiave [lothiiig to do with one anotber, and that 
therefote tbere ia no cooceirable reasoo why religion, as a role, should 
not be egoistic. But in Christianity preciselj' faith in God and moral 
doty within the kingdom of God are related to one another. As a rnia, 
therefore, it is impossible that Christian faith in God should be egoiatie." 
^ Ibid. p. 195, Eng. tr, p. 205. " Religious knowledge moves in indepeod- 
•nt valiie-jadgmeuta, which relate to man's attitude to the world, and call 
forth feelings of pleasure or pain, in which man either enjoys the deminion 
over the world vouchsafed him by God, or feeta grievously the lack of 
God'B help to that end." Cf. p. SOI, Eng. Ir.p. SIS ; and especial!/ p.SI7, 
Eng. tr. p. 2!8, " God as a Person, who establlBhea the kingdom of Qod 
aa the final end of the world, and in it asmres to every one wlio bnut> in 
Him sopremacy overtha world." 
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ment. Here we have the Kantian thought of religion 
as the practical postulate of the ethical life reaffirmed 
in a form less abstract and more true to the Christian 
experience. ' 

This combination of religion and ethics is determina- 
tive for Ritachl's thought of Christianity. It explains 
his definition and gives the framework in which it is 
cast.' It is indeed from a study of Christianity that he 
is led to adopt this particular view of religion. Unlike 
Schleiermacher and Hegel, who construct a general 
definition of religion on the basis of the universal relig- 
ious experience, and then endeavor more particularly 
to define Christianity as a particular species within the 
genus, he maintains that it is impossible to construct an 
adequate definition of religion apart from Christianity,^ 

' Hitachi resBiits the charge that he, "like Kant in his Religioa uiithm 
iJie Limiti of Mere Reason, makoB religion a sobordinate appendix to 
morals." On the caDtrar;, he maintains that "his moiie of doctrine 
shows the very oppoiita." RecU. and Vers. III. p. 215, note, Eng. tr. 
p. 226. On bis Tiew of Kant, ct. Vol. I. §§ 56-58. 

' Ct. the celebrated aimile of the empse. Recht. tinrf Vers. HI. p. 11, 
Eog. tr, p. 1 1 . " Bnt Christianity, so to speak, resembles not a circle do- 
acribed from a single ceatce, but an ellipse which ia detormiued by two 
foci (i. e. the religions conception of redemption, and the ethical concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God)." Elsewhere he mentions three points, 
God, man, and the world. Ct. Redd, und Vers. in. p. 29, Eog. tr. p. 29. 
On Ritscbi's refusal to derive the dogmntic system from a single cousti- 
tntive principle, ci. Otto Ritschl, Lebfn, II. p. IB4. 

' flee*(, und Vers. III. p. 185, Eng. tr. p. 194. The task (of forranlat- 
ing "a nniversal conceptioo of religion noder whicli all the particular 
species of religion ma; find thrir pecnliar teatnres determiued) in- 
Tolres no slight difRculties. and contributes less to the understaDding of 
Christianit; than ii often expected." Ritschl's own defioitloa " totkta 
ao claim to tie a definition proper of the generic conception of religion. 
It is too definite for that. The ideas which it employs — God, world, 
blenedness — bave so directly Chriatian a stamp that they apply to other 
religious only in compaiatire degree." 
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Christianity is Dot a species within a broader genuB; 
it belongs to a class by itself. Instead of approaching 
Christianitj with our preconceived notion of religion, 
we should study Christianity to find out what true 
religion is.' Only after such study are we in a position 
to attempt a general definition, and then always with 
the qualification, that it represents rather the ideal to 
which man is some day to attain, than the description 
of that which, apart from Christianity, is actually 
his experience.^ In defining religion as he doea, 
Ritfichl means to afifirm that mastery over the world 
through dependence upon God is, as a matter of fact, 
the distinguishing characteristic of the Christian ex- 
perience. * 



3. RitichVa Definition of Chri»tian%ty, 

Ritschl's fullest definition of Christianity is given i 

the introduction to the third volume of his " Justification 

' To be Bnre he does not deny that a study of the hiatoty of religiom 
may help oa lo the nnderatanding of Chciatianity by astablishing a staad- 
srd of campariBOD. On the contrary, snch study is of the highest ralas, 
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" The BpeciScall; peculiar n 
theology must he kept ii 
eral history of religion to 
Cf. p, IBe.Eng, ti.p. 196 
nsed with the greatest q 
»aluB. If il make one " 



re of Christianity, which at ererj tnm of 
cl, can be ascertained only by calling Che geo- 
iraid " [Reck, tmrf Veri. III. p. 9, Eng. tr. 
Bat a general conception of religion most be 
It can hare only regnlatire, not constitntive, 
en for a moment nenCral towards the Chriitian 
religion itself, in order to be able to deduce it^ meaning from the conditioiia 
of the general conception," the only effect will be "to nndermine Chiia- 
tian conviction" (p. 187). A regulative use, however, i« ktteoded bj no 
■Dch dangers. Cf. the whole passage, p. 186 sq., Eng. tr. p. 196 iq. 

^ fUela. and Vera. Ill, p. 185, Eng. tr. p. 195. To apply it ptoperlj, 
" we ahanld have to specify at the same time (he diSerenC modificktiom " 
which the distinctirely Christiaii ideas undergo in other religions. 

• Compare lU. p. 21T. Eng. tr. p. 3S8, with pp. 19a, SOS, Eng. tr. pp. 

SOS, aia. 
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and ReconciliatioB."' "Chriatiaiiity," he tells us, "ia 
the monotheistic, completely spiritual, and ethical relig- 
ion, which, based on the life of its author as Redeemer 
and as founder of the kingdom of God, consists in the 
freedom of the children of God, involves the impulse to 
conduct from the motive of love, aims at the moral 
oi^anization of mankind, and grounds blessedness on 
the relation of sonship to God, as well as on the 
kingdom of God." In this definition the influence of 
Schleiermacher is clearly evident. Like Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl sees in Christianity at once a monotheistic, a 
teleological (i. e. spiritual and ethical} and a redemptive 
religion; to him as to Schleiermacher its distinctive 
features centre about the person and work of its 

1 Eecht. und Vera. III. p. 13, Eng. ti, p. 13. With thU ahaold be com- 
paied (be deflnitioo in the Untarichi, g a " Das Chriatenthum iit tod dem 
AoBpruch erhillt, die voIlkomineDe Religion ilber den anderen ArCen imd 
Stafeo denelben la aein, welche dem Henschen dasjenige leieteC, was in 
allea anderen Religionen zwac erstrebt wild, aber nur nndentlich oder 
□nvollatdiidig vorachwebt. Diejenige Religion ist die ToUkommene, in 
welche die vollkommeiie ErkeDntnisa Gottea moglich [at. Dieee nun he- 
hanptel daa CbriBtenthiini vod sich, iudeni ssiue Ueineiade aich von'Jeiua 
ChriBtns abUitet, der ala Gottes Sohu sich die volltomtQene Erkenutnias 
■einea Vaters zuHcbreibt, und indem aic ihre Erkenntniaa Gotten aua dem- 
Belben Geiate Gottea ableitet, in welchem Gott aelbat sich erkennt. Dteae 
Bedingungen dea Beatandea der chriatlichen Religion Bind angedontet, 
indem wir getanft werden anf den Namen GoCtea ala dea Vatera, dea 
Sohnea, nnd dea bciligen Geiai^." 

In (his puaage Chriatianitj is contrasted aa the perfect religion with 
the tariona imperieot atages of which it claims to be the fulfilraaot. It i« 
clear, therefore, that Ritacbl's refusal to determine the nature of Chriati- 
aoitf by a general conceptioo of religion a priori, ia not intended to deny 
a real teleological connection between Chriatianity and other leas devel- 
oped forma of faith. His contention ia merely that the true atoDdard ol 
comparifiOD can only be gained aa one takes hia stand within the Christian 
community, and surveys the hiatorj of religion from this Tantage ground. 
CI. Becht. uudVfrs. III. p. 186, Eng. tr. p. 196. 
16 
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founder. But in the development of these ideas he 
differs from the elder theologian at several points. Not 
only does he include iu his definition elemeots not 
present in that of Schleiermacher i (e. g. the kingdom 
of God; the ethical vocation of the Christian), but in 
his treatment of ideas which they hold in common he 
goes a way of his own. We may illustrate the points 
of difference by reference to the ideas of the kingdom 
of God, of redemption, and of Jesus Christ. 

1. Characteristic of Kitschl is his emphasis of the 
social aspect of Christianity. The object of Christ's 
salvation is not the deliverance of individuals merely, 
but the creation of a righteous society; the organiza- 
tion of humanity itself according to those principles of 
divine sonahip and brotherly love which in His own 
person He had uniquely illustrated.^ To Schleier- 
macher, also, Christianity is a social religion. 
begins his " Glaubenslehre " with a definition of 
religious society or the church. But the place occu- 
pied by this idea in the structure of his thought is less 
fundamental than is the case with Ritschl. To Schleier- 
macher the individual is primary, the society secondary .'J 

1 Save an they are implied in Che use of the word CcleologicaJ, ■ 

' lUdit. tinrf Vers. III. p. 10, Eng. tr, p. 10. "In ChriBtianity, ttwfl 
kingdom of God is tepreaented as the commoD end of God and the elect 
commuuitj, in auch a wa; that it lises above the natnral limiU of natiOD- 
ality and becomea the moral socisty of nations." Cf, hIbo TJntemcht g 5, 
" Dos Reich GoCtea ist das Ton Go\X gewahrleietete bochste Gat dsr dureh 
Beinc OKenbaruug in Christus gestifteten Gemeinde." 

■ RiUchl explaina tbia aa dne to the mfBtic idea of religion which 
Schleiermachor gharea nith the older Cheologj. In this conception tti« 
world occnpiea a suhordioate plore. and hente the ethical ideal of maateiy: ■ 
over the Korld, which is an essentially social conception, does tiDl recei 
the prominence it deserres. Cf. Reckl and Vera. Ill, p. 'i9, Eng. tr. p. i 
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ReligioD is the outgrowth of the feeling of individual 
dependence upon God, and churches are simply groups 
of individuals who share similar experiences.^ To 
Ritechl, on the other hand, the society is primary, the 
individual secondary.' Christ came to found a church, 
in order that through it individuals might eater into an 
experience of salvation possible in no other way. Thus 
to Ritschl it is the kingdom as such, and not the units 
which compose it, which is the subject of the divine 
promises. It is the church which possesses forgiveness, 
justification, freedom, sonship. The only way for the 
individual to attain these graces is to become a member 
of the Christian community.^ This explains the promi- 

" (Schleiermachec's) interpretation of religion as the feeling o£ absolute 
dependence □□ God, iavolvea in its intention the complete neotralitir of 
both factors towards the world. . . . Only in a scoondar)' way ia the 
world brought into relation to the religious facnit;," etc. 

' To be sure Scbleiermftcber recogniKea clearly " da»a das geistige, 
religiiise, sittlicho Lehen, deaaen individneUe Form er zugleich rait dar 
genanesteu Beubachtnng festgeatellt bst. iiberhaupt nicht aunaer der ent- 
aprecheadea Gemeinschaft gedacht werden kacn, und daaa in der Wecb- 
gelwirltllng mit ihr ilas IndiTidnum seine eigenthiimliche Entwickelung 
findet." Recht. iind Vrrt. L p. 487, Cog. tr. p. 443. Bnt to Schleiermacher 
the DSittiie SiDd extent of a man's eoeial relations are determined by his 
iadiridnal feeling and taste. The great conception of the organization 
of humanity as such for a single moral end does not appear in hia lUdai 
as a religions coni^eptioD. It is this lack which Ritschl seeks to supply. 

3 This appears in the stracture of hia system. In the Untrrrieht, which 
is the nearest approach which we have to a systematic theology, he begins 
at once with the idea of the kingdom of God (§ 5). Cf. also Reehl. und 
Vers. ni. pp. 10, 30, Eng. tr. pp. 10, 30, 

' Itecht. mid Vert, ill p. 132, Eng. tr. p. l.'ig. "Justification or rec- 
onciliation, as positively connected with the historical manifestation BJid 
actiriiy of Christ, is related in the flrat iustance to the whole of the relig- 
ious coinmanily founded by Christ, which maintains the Gonpel of God's 
grace in Christ as the direct means of its existence, and to individuals 
only as they attach themselves, by faith in the Gospel, to 
Cf. pp. 104 tq., 30, 544, Eug. tr. pp. 108 >g., 30, 5T7. 
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neDt place given in Ritscbl's theology to the kin^om 
of God. 

* To Ritschl the kingdom of Ood ha^ a double signtfi* 
canoe, at once religions and ethical. It is a reli^ous 
conception, "since it is the lummum bonum which God 
realizes in men."' It is an ethical conception, since it 
is at the same time the "common task" which God 
requires men to achieve through obedience.* The two 
meanings, while logically separable, are in fact "inter- 
dependent," and the Christian ideal realizes itself only 
through a union of the two. According to Ritschl, it 
is Schleiermacher's greatest fault that he failed to per- 
ceive this, and hence in his " Glaubenslehre " isolated 
such religious conceptions as justification and recon- 
ciliation from their proper social and ethical environ- 
ment.^ This fault Ritschl endeavors to correct in his 
great monograph on "Justification and Reconciliation." 
We need to remember tliis as we approach his doctrine 
of redemption.^ 

2. We may express the diEEerence between Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl at this point by saying that, 
whereas, to the former, redemption exhausts itself in 
bringing about the proper relation between the Indi- 
vidual Boul and God, to the latter, it is the means to a 
wider end, namely, the establishment of the ethical ■ 

1 BttAt. uwf VtTi. III. p. 30, Eng. tr. p. 30. 

* Ibid. 

* Cf . the decailed criticism of Schleiennkcher'a doctrine of redemption 
in Hithl. uad Vtrt. I. p. ^18 19., Eng. tr, p. 473, also tbe passage ftlre^dj 
cited f^om tbe Lehen. II. p. lOT. 

* On RitBchl'e doctrine of redemption, cf, Rtcit. und Vers. HI. chajm, 
i. 11. Tii. riii, Unlerrirhl, §§ 36-45. Hero we are concerned only with tiM ■ 
genenl ODtline* of the conception, not with its dfiTelapiaent ii 
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kingdom of God, which is the supreme object both for 
God and man. To Schleiermacher, the fundamental 
religious fact is the feeling of dependence upon God. 
Wherever that is found, there you have the essence of 
religion. Redemption is one particular form among 
others in which this dependence appears. The second- 
ary place assigned to the conception appears in the 
atmeture of the "Glaubenslehre," which begins with 
man's dependence upon God an revealed in nature, and 
then passes on to consider the modifications of the 
religious feeling brought about by sin and by salvation. 
To Ritschl, on the other hand, redemption is the funda- 
mental religious fact. Without redemption — that is, 
deliverance from the evils to which man is exposed — 
you simply cannot have religion as he understandG it. 
Schleiermacher is a monist, who sees God in every- 
thing, to whom evil is something relative, subsidiary, 
passing. Ritechl is a dualist, face to face with the fact 
of present evil, to whom unity is an ideal stiU to be 
realized, a task still to be achieved. By the extent of 
our present need, we measure the greatness of our obli- 
gation to Christ. 

3. With the mention of Christ we reach onr third 
point of contrast. To both Ritschl and Schleiermacher 
Christ is the central figure of Christianity. To both, 
his person and work have fundamental importance. 
Apart from Him Christianity would never have existed. 
Nevertheless, in their estimate of what Christ actually 
does and is, they differ. To Ritschl the work of Christ 
appears a more unique and original thing than to 
Schleiermacher. We may express the difference be- 
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tween the two by returning to our earlier contrast 
between Paul and the writer to the Hebrews. To 
Schleiermacher, as to the writer to the Hebrews, the 
significance of Christ consists in the fact that he com- 
pletes a work already begun, realizes an ideal already 
partially revealed. To Ritschl, as to Paul, Christ ia 
the beginning of a new line of development, source of 
a power and influence entirely without parallel.^ With 

1 UaUnicht { 19. "Die Aiifgah« dei BittUchen Yerbiiidniig slier 
Uenichen all Menachen koonte bIb praktischsr GnindsatK nor tTirksain 
wenlen, indem sie aoo dsm teligiiisen Beweggrnnde der beaondera cbrigC- 
lichen Gemeinde erzeagt warden ist. Da ferner jene Aofgabe iiber aUe 
natiirlich bedingten aittlichen Motive sich erbebt, so fiudet ibre G«ltTuig in 
deichiistlichen Gemoinde ibren nolbweadigen Maesstab an dem tn §§ II -IS 
entwickelten Gedanken des iibernatnrlichen Gottes. Nun lEt aber anch 
die besondere Tbatsacbe der Gemeinde, velche sich zn Aei Yerwirklich- 
nog jeocT allgemeineD Aufgabe als dea Reicbea GoCtea beatimmt, oicht 
oatnrgemiua gegeben, aondern dieselbe ist in ibrer Art immer nar ala 
die positiie Stiftnng CbrisCi begieifticb. Deabalb ist es zum VeraUiiid- 
nisB diener Gemeinde nod fiir imgere ricbtige Theilnabme an dersslbeil 
notbvendig, das bleibendes Terbaltniss anzDeTkeoDen and zd verateheii, 
welcbea xwiacbea der Gemeinde des Reicbea Gottes uud ihiem Stiftei 
Jesus ChrisCus obwaltet." 

After speaking of tbe relation in which Christ stands to the Old Teate- 
ment prophets, he gi>es on Co speak of tbe qualities which fit Him tot Bm 
work. Tbese are first, Hia fitness in character for tbe work to wbich He 
was called (§ 21) ; secondlj, Hia adoption aa His owd of God's plan tor 
tbe world (% 22) ; and thirdlj. His actual mastery over tbe world aa a 
remit of His union with the Bupermnndane Ood (§ S3). TbeBB qualitiea 
we express in the confeasiou of tbe divinity of Christ, which is to Im 
anderstood not theoreticalij. as a metaphysical judgment, but aa a Wertk- 
UTlhal, expressive of the experience which we bavo acCnallj enjojed of 
Christ's deliverance, Cf. Berht. und Vrn. III. p. 376, Eng. tt. p. 398. 

Tbe aniqae place held \>y Christ in the Christian religion ia most 
clearly expreaaed in tbe Christian name of God, which, according to 
Hitachi, is " the God and Father of our Lord Jesna Cbrint " ( folemeAf, 
g 11). Cf. also hia criticisia of tbe attempts to write the life of Jesoi, on 
the ground that the " very undertaking involves the surrender of the con- 
nction (bat Jesus, aa the founder of the perfect moral and spiritoKl reli^ 
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the single exception of the Old Testament, which so 
belongs with Chriatianity that Ritschl practically iden- 
tifies it with it,^ the religious preparation of the world 
before Christ came was almost wholly negative. Re- 
demption, as the Christian knows it, as the church 
exemplifies it, was unknown before Christ. Thus to 
Ritschl, Christianity stands forth as a phenomenon 
without parallel; a religion truly supernatural in the 
midst of a world elsewhere the subject of uniform law. 

We touch here a point which is characteristic of 
Ritschl's theology, namely, his rejection of natural 
theology in every form.^ Ritschl has small respect 
for the efforts to prepare the way for Christianity by 
reference to a preceding religion of nature. He sees in 
them simply relics of a paganism from which it is the 
first duty of the Christian theologian to free himself. 
In this view he had been anticipated by Schleiermacher, 
who devotes more than one page of his " Reden " to 
clever satire of the so-called religion of nature, which 
has its existence only in the brains of certain rational- 
istic philosophers and theologians.^ But it is not merely 
such artificial and exotic plants that Ritschl has in 

ion, baloDgi Co a higher order than all other men " {tUcM. and Vtrt. HL 
p. 3, Eng. tr, p, 3). He ia nniqae, uot merely a partt ante, bnt a pari* 

The TJew thn« briefly indicated is foil/ dBTeloped in Eecht. and Vtrt, 
m. chap. ri. 

1 See below, p. 249. 

» Recht. und Vtri. HI. p. 8, Eng. tr. p. 8, " It any one bnildi Chrii- 
lian theology on a snbstrnttnre of pretended natoral theology ... he 
thereby takes bia stand ontside the sphere of regeneration, which is 
cotarminoM with the comnmnity ot believers." 

' Cf. p. 164, note 2. 
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mind. His antagonism extends to every attempt to lay 
a rational basis fot Christianity in considerations that 
are independent of the distinctively Christian experi- 
ence. While it is true that "the theological exposition 
of Christianity " is complete only " when it has been 
demonstrated that the Christian ideal of life, and no 
other, satisfies the claims of the human spirit to knowl- 
edge of things universally,"' it is also true that this 
demonstration is impossible on purely speculative 
grounds. The true proof of Christianity, and the only 
one that can claim scientific validity, is the Christian 
experience.^ This explains Ritschl's rejection of the 
famous arguments for the being of God.^ These are 
as unsatisfactory religiot^ly as they are scientifically. 
Taking their departure outside of the Christian experi- 
ence, they are unable to lead to the desired conclusion. 
The God they prove is not the God in whom Christians 
believe. Even the study of comparative religion falls 
short of scientific demonstration.* How will you prove 
to a Mohammedan or a Buddhist who knows not Christ 
the superiority of the Christian religion?^ He lacks 

I Ridit. md Vers. III. p. 25, Eng. tr, p. 2,'i. 

* Ibid. p. 24, Eng. tr p. 84. " The Bcientiflc proof for the trath o* 
Christituiitj ought oulj to be tiooght id the line of the thnnght aJraadj 
iinglod out by Speaer : " Whogoever willeth to do the will of God will 
know that the doctrine of Christ a true," 

' Ibid. p. 201, Eng.tr, p. 211 sij. The only acgnmont to which RitBchl 
gntDts anj Tftlidity is the moral argnment. To thia, when properlj 
■tated, he attribntes great weight. CE, p. 308 aq., Eng. If, p. 219 aq. 

• Ibiil. p. 186 fij., Eng, tr. p. 196 aq. 

^ Ibid. p. 187 SI/ , Eng. tr, p. 197. " It is aimless aud impracticable to 
•ttempt to prove the univergal validity of tbe view that religions can b* 
arranged !□ ao aeceudiag series. Do people expert to discover thns & 
way of demooBtratiug seientifically to a Mohammedan or a Bnddhiat that 
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the premise on which your ai^ument rests. Thus 
natural theology, in both its great historic formB, 
breaks down. Christianity is something wholly tui 
generis, and the attempt to prepare the way for its 
understanding by an appeal to general considerations 
outside of itself is bound to fail. 

In view of this attitude toward natural theology, it 
is all the more striking that we find our author taking 
such conservative ground as to the Old Testament 
religion.' For all hia sense of the uniqueness and 
originality of Christ, he cannot conceal from himself 
the fact that Christianity is deeply embedded in the soil 
of the religion of Israel. He blames Schleiermacher 
for exaggerating the contrast between Chriatianitj- and 
Judaism,' They are not two separate religions, but 
different parts of one and the same religion. Chris- 
tianity is the dower of which the religion of Israel is 
the root.^ Christ Himself professed to be the Messiah 
of whom the prophets spake, and fed His spirit upon 
the devotional literature in which His disciples later 
found flie own experiences anticipated.* In binding 

Che Christian religion, aad oot theirs, occapies the higheat nuik? In 
carrying oat the tank we have indicated, we have do anch aim." 

' ftecAf. und Vers. III. p. 10, Eng. tr. p, 9. "In the Old TeBlament, 
□o less {than in ChristiBnity), the concrete conception of the one, sapsr- 
Datnrol, omoipoteDt Ood is bound up with the final end of the kingdoin 
of God and with the idea of a redemption." 

* Ibid. Schleiermacher was impeded in his estimate of Christianitj 
" by his nndereelimate of the religion of the Old TescamBiit, which, ai the 
st»ge prefatory to Christianity, is poesesaed of characteriitics analogoni 
to those of Christianity itself." 

' /hid. p. 10, Enp;. tr. p. 10, In Christianity we have " ft cnlmmUion 
of the monotheistic, gpiritna!, and teleologicat religion of ttia B]ble,iu the 
ides of the perfected spirittud and moral religion." 

* £7nUmcAt, I SO. 
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up the Old Testament with the New as parts of a single 
volume of revelation the church has followed a sound 
instinct, which modem critical study only tends to 
confirm.^ 

But Ritschl is not merely anxious to establish the 
originality and diatinctneas of Christianity as a historic 
religion, as compared with the so-called religions of 
nature. He is also careful to diacrimiDate it from the 
various forces and influences with which in its later 
history it has been wrongly identified.^ Foremost 
among these is Greek philosophy, with its conception 
of God as absolute Substance instead of loving Father, 
and its substitution, for the historic Christ, of the 
Logos of the Alexandrine schools.^ The translation 
of Christian truth into the technical language of the 
philosophers, and the substitution for personal faith in 
Christ of the acceptance of certain abstmse metaphysical 
dogmas, was a corruption of Christianity which was 
none the less unfortunate because it was inevitable. 
Christianity is life, not dogma. It is deliverance from 
the bondage of the world into the freedom of souship 
through the redemption of Christ. Any theological 
statement which obscures this simple fact of experience 
is to be deprecated. One of the most important tasks 

» Unterricht, §3, 

^ Hid. S 3. " Weil aber im Lanfe der Gsachichte," etc. 

' This view, snggeated by RiMchI in his Atttcathoiiichen Sirdu, 
hu been raoat (ally devBlaped by Kaftnn and Harnack. Ritschi himsolf 
accepts the Jahiumine designation oE Christ aa the t/ogos, tbaagh giving 
it a religiooa rathar than a metaphysical interpretation (lieda. md Vert, 
in. p. 38!, Eng. tr. p, 40i). His fullest critidim at the idea of th« 
Absolute ia gWeo in Thtol. und Mttapkytih, p. IT *;. Cf. Bttkt. mJ Vm. 
m. p. 219, Eng. (r. p. 236. 
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for any age is to recover the core of essential Chris- 
tianity from the heap of rubbish, ecclesiastical and 
intellectual, under which it has been buried. 

While thus seeking to recover the core of historic 
Christianity, its Gospel as distinct from its theologies 
and its dogmas, Ritachl is fat from ignoring the ex- 
perience of the church. Unlike some later theologians, 
whose cry, "Back to Christ," means the rejection of 
historic Christianity in all its forms, for the impossible 
effort to reproduce the conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing the life of its founder, he recognizes clearly that we 
can know Christ only through the effects which He 
produces upon men. Hence the experience of those 
who testify to having been redeemed through Christ 
becomes of the highest value. ^ We learn of Christ 

1 flffiSt. unJ Vers. III. pp. 1-3, Eng. tr. pp. 1-3. "Now it is not 
safficieDt for my pncpoae to bring oat what Jesus has said about tbe for- 
giveuesB of bids attached to His person and His death. For eTBn if His 
statements might seeoi perfectly clear, their significance becomes com- 
pletely Intelligible only when we see how they are reflected in the con- 
sciousDeHB of those who believe in Him, and how the members of the 
Christian community trace back their conscioaanesB of pardon to the 
perBoQ and tbe action aod passion of Jesus. . . . We can discover tbe full 
compass of His historiciil actuality solely from tbe faith of tbe Chriatiaii 
community. Not even His purpose to found the commnnity can be quite 
understood historically save by one who, as a member of it, subordinates 
himself to His Person. 

" Hence it follows . . . Chat the material of the theological doctrineB of 
forgiveness, jiiatification, and reconciliation is to be sought not so mnch 
directly in the words of Christ, as in the correlattTe representations of Che 
original conacionanesa of the commnnity. Tbe immediate object of theo- 
logical cognition is the commnniCy'a faith that it stands to Ood in a rela- 
tion esFentially conditioned by the forgiveness of sins. . . . Such being 
the position of affairs, we have now a basis for the practice of theology in 
attaching its terminology directly to the apostolic circle of ideas. It 
wooid be a mistakeu purism were any one. in this respect, to prefer 
(be less developed statements of Jeans to tbe forms uf apostolic thought." 
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through Paul and through Augustine quite as truly as 
through Matthew and through Mark. EspeciaUy im- 
portant are the books of the New Testament, since in 
them we see the effects of Christ upon human life, set 
forth for the first time in their purity. To the original 
experience of redemption thus recorded, later experience 
adds nothing essential, though it confirms the early 
record by the testimony of a great aud ever-increasing 
crowd of witnesses.^ Hence to Ritschl, for all his free- 
dom of criticism, the New Testament has normative 
significance in determining the answer to our question, 
What is Christianity?^ 

To sum up: ChriBtianity is the religion of redemption, 
foreshadowed in the Old Testament, revealed by Christ, 
who is at once the Saviour from sin, and the founder of 
that kingdom of brotherly service, in which the ethical 
ideal of humanity is for the first time realized, and into 
which, as the centuries go on, it is God's plan to gather 
more and more of the sons of men. 

From what has been said, the contrast between 

1 Benlu. and Vers. p. S, Eng. tr. p. S. The idea of the Christian religion 
" ia roscliod b; an orderly reprodnction of the thought nf Christ and the 
tkpoBtIca ; it is confinneil hj beiog compared with other speties and atagea 
of religion." 

" Unlerrichi, § 3. " Das VersCanilmsg dee Christenthums nird nni dann 
dem Ansprach desaelben anf Tollkommenheit gereeht werden, wenn ei 
vom Standpankte der chriatlichen Gemeinde aus onternommen wird. 
Weil aber im Laufe der Geschichte derselbe mauiiigfach rerachoben iind 
der Gesichtakieia der Gemeinde darch fremde Einfluese getriibt worden 
ist, so gilt ala OnmdBatz dor eraugcliseheD Kirctie, dass man die christ- 
liche Lehre atUia ans der hetligen Schrift schopfe. Diesei Gmndaati 
beziebt aicb direct anf die im Neaeo Testament gesammelten nrknadui 
des Cbriatectbams, za welcben sich die Urkonden der hebriiiBchen R 
ion im Alten Testamente all unamg&ngliche Ililfimittel dea Vantftni^.J 
nisges Tethaltea," 
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Ritschl's view and that of Hegel is clear. To Hegel, 
Christianity is simply the crown of natural religion; the 
particular historic form in which the eternal principles 
of the rehgioua life were bound, sooner or later, to 
express themselves. To RitschI, Christianity is the 
suiernatural religion; not to be accounted for by the 
preceding development, having its uniqueness in this, 
that it lifts man above the law of necessity to which he 
were else subject, into the spiritual realm which is the 
sphere of freedom. To the one, Christ is simply the 
most perfect illustration of a principle rationally deda- 
eible without Him ; to the other, He is the creator of a 
new life, which without Him could never have been. 

4. The RitBchlian Apologetic.^ 

But it may be asked, Wherein consists the scientific 

value of this view of reUgion? How does it differ 

' It maj Beem Btrange to speak ol a RiUcfalian apologetic in view of 
RitBchl's tjisliku to everjthing which saroted uf th[B nature (rf, hia dis- 
claimer of an; desire ta demonstrate the truth of Cb rial ianit; scientifically, 
Eecht. und Vfrs. 111. p. 187, Eog. It. p. 197). Otto RitBchl (Leben, II. p. 167) 
declarei that '■every apologetic tendency was foreign" to his father'* 
theology. To his mind, this was a matter for the preacher and the mis- 
sionary, with which the dogmatic theologian, writing to couviaced 
Christians, had no concern. None the legs ia it tme Chat in seeking for 
the intelligent Christian a view of his religion which, from bis own point 
of view, ahall be scientifically defensible, he is serving an apologetic pur- 
pose. He seeks to establish Christian faith upon a groond in which it 
shall be independent of the ftuctuatioos of the changing Wellanichauaiig 
of contemporary thonghc. Indeed, in some passages he goes even fuithet, 
declaring that the theological exposition of Christianity is complete only 
" when it has been demonstrated that the Christian ideal of life, and no 
other, satisfies Che claims of the hnman spirit to knowledge of things 
miieisally" (RtcAl. and I'tri. ID. p. 35, Eng. [r. p. 15). This apolo- 
getic auggestion has been mnch more fullj developed by later 
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from those earlier conceptions against which the defini- 
tions of Schleiennacher and of Hegel came as protests 'i" 
Other theologians beside Ritschl have affirmed the 
supernatural character of Christianity, but tliey Lave 
failed to justify their claim at the bar of reason. Can 
Ritaehl do better? To answer this we need to spend a 
moment or two over Ritschl's doctrine of Werthurtkeile.^ 

All judgments, according to Ritechl, may be divided 
into two classes, theoretical judgments, which are con- 
cerned with the cause of sensations, as realities objec- 
tively given, and judgments of value (.Werthurtkeile), 
which estimate them in their relation to the subject, 
according to the pleasure or pain which they produce.^ 
The former are the objects of science and philosophy; 
the latter of ethics and of esthetics. It is true that 
value-judgments enter into scientific knowledge also, 
since without interest (i. e. value) science could not 
be. But their function is subordinate. They are con- 
comitant rather than independent.' In ethics, however, 
we have to do with independent value- judgments ; 
judgments, that is to say, whose distinguishing feature 
is to be found in their practical bearing upon our life.* 

It is with such independent value- judgments that 



of the Khool (e. g. Hetntann, Die Religion im FtrkaUHtts am Welttrkeruiai 
mtd air Sitttichkeit, p. STO sq. ; Schutti, Apologetik ; EaftaD, Dit f^akr- 
kat dtr ckriaitichen Beligion ; Haroack, Das Weien dea Chrialentunu). 

1 Beckt. uad Vers. 111. p. 193 tq., Eng. tr. p. 203 iq. Cf. Garvie, op. eit, 
p. 161*9.; Orr, Dp. ct'l, p. 61 s;., Had the litecatore cited p. S24, note (s). J 

* Rechl. und Vers. HI. p, 191, Eng. tr. p, 2M. I 

* Ibid. p. 195, Eng. ti. p, 204. V 

* Ibid. p. 195, Eog. tr. p. 205, liiCschl admits thU it ia Dot altogettiAr 
eaij to diitingniah the independeiit Ttlne-jodgmetitB af eCbict from thoaa 
of raligion. NeTBrtbelea* he thinlu with cuo it c«d be done. 
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religion has to do.' What things are in themselves is 
indiffei-ent to it. It deals with them only in their prac- 
tical bearing upon the life of man. Thus to the 
religious man, as religious, it is a matter of no im- 
portance how the world came to be what it is ; whether 
through evolution, special creation, or any other of the 
various methods which have been proposed. What he 
wants to know is the meaning of the world to-day, so 
far as it affects his own religious life ; the significance 
of the sufferings and sins with which it afflicts him; 
and how he may be delivered fi'om both. So of God. 
The questions which philosophers have discussed as to 
the nature of God's consciousness and the like do not 
interest the Christian, whose sole desire is to know 
God's will for him.^ Not Comte himself could be more 
uncompromising in his attacks upon the idea of the 

I Recht. und Vert. 111. p. 195, Eog. tr. p. SOS. " Rel[giuii8 knowledgs 
movea in iadepeadeat value-juclgmenU, wliicli relate to mau's attitude to 
the world, and call forth Ceelinga of pleanare aod pain, in which man 
either eDJojs the dominion over the world TODcheafed bioi by God, or 
feels ^evoQsl; the lack of God's help to that end," 

'' RitEchl is £ac from denying that the Christian man should seek a 
coDQoeted view of the world and of life. Such a rieiv tins a very practi- 
cal bearing on hie personLil conduct, since it as<inres him that the God in 
whom he trosts is really master of the nniverse and hence able to bring 
His purpose to accomplish in en c within it. Indeed RitschI contends that 
in seeking sach a connected and unified view of the world philosophy 
deiwrtH its proper scientific fuuotiou, and " betrays rather an impulse le- 
ligioiis in its nature, which philosophers ought to have distinguished from 
the cognitive methods they follow.' For, he goes on to say, " in all 
philosophical systems the afSrmatiou of a supreme law of exibtence, from 
which they undertake to deduce the world as a whole, is a departure from 
the strict application of the philosophic method, and betrays itself as 
beiug quite ai much an object of the intuitive imagination u God and 
the world ar* for religious thought " (RaM. und Vtri. IH, p. 197 ig., Eog- 
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Absolute, which plays so prominent a part in religious 
discussions. To Ritschl absoluteness is aa inheritance 
from the Greek philosophy, full of misleading associa- 
tions ; an abstrdction on which the religious nature 
tries in vain to feed.' The Christian conception of God 
is not abstract, but concrete. It is warm, personal, 
individual, definite. The Christian sees God in the 
face of JesuB Christ.' His characteristic attribate is 
love, and his appropriate name is Father.^ 

But while banishing the Absolute as a theoretical 
conception from religion, Ritschl, like Kant, retains its 
practical equivalent in other ways. What the theoreti- 
cal reason cannot afford, the conscience and the religious 
experience provide. In Christianity we do actually 
experience a power which delivers us from our weak- 
ness, our ignorance and our sin, and transfers ua into 
the glorious freedom of the children of God. This is a 
matter of experience, not to be denied, as positive a 
fact as any of those which enter into the catalogue of 

1 Of thB teem " AbBolule" he writes (Thtnl. iinrf Mttaphi/sik, p. 18): 
" Dai Absolute ! wie erhebund diis klingt I Jc]j erinoere mich uur Qocfa Jqd- 
kel. dassdas Wort mkhinmeiiier Jageor! heachaftigt hat,iilsdie Hegelsche 
Terminologie aach mich id ihrea Stradel zii zishen dralite. Eh ist Isnf^ 
ber, nuii daa Wort Ut mir in dem \iasBe frem<l gswordeu, ala ich keiueu 
weitreiclieiidea Gedankea iu demaelben bezeichnet finde. Deon wortlii'li 
bedeutet es daa, was abgelast ist. was in keioen Be:iehnni;en m aodereo 
Htebt, uiid Frank vonteht es ebeuso, da ei dafiir die Aasdriicka Dilrch- 
Bichselbstgeia. InsichHetbetBeia, SeinselbatseiD einsetct." 

* Recht. und V'^rs. HI. p. 259 sq., Eng. tr. p, 272 aii' 

' Ibid. p. 2S1, Eng. tr, p. 296 iq. In asserting that the fDad&ineDtal 
attribute oC God is love, BitBchl is careful to avoid all appearaacd of aen. 
timeatalit;, Aa Ecke baa shown (op. ci't. p. S4) there was nothing which 
be abhorred more. To Ritschl love is an ethical conception throngh and 
thiongb, aa appears from hia iilentiflcntion of the grace of Qod with Hia 
righteongneiB (UnttrridU, § 16). 
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tlie poeitivist philosopher. In bringing us into contact 
with such a God, religion makes us acquainted with the 
ultimate reality.^ 

The Ritschlian apologetic for Christianity consists in 
the attempt, by the distinction just described, to lay a 
scientific basis for such a reality. If knowledge in- 
cludes Werthurtheile as well as theoretical judgments, 
then there is no reason why the utterances of the reli- 
gious consciousness should not be accepted as giving ua 
a knowledge as valid in its place as that of physics 
and of biology. The reality which is the object of a 
Wertkurtheili properly understood and defined, is just 
as real as that which is the object of a theoretical judg- 
ment. Nay, God as Saviour is a reality for which far 
more experimental evidence can be brought than for the 
Absolute of which philosophy talks so learnedly. No 
apologetic, it is true, can take the place of jthe Chris- 
tian experience. If it could, its object would not be 
real, as modem thought understands reality. But to 
one who shares this experience, it is possible to defend 
its legitimacy by such considerations as we have indi- 
cated. And even to him who has it not, the position 

> Taking the Abeolnce in the broad sense, as meaning tbe nltimate 
naliCv, DO CheoIugiaD of onr day bas a stmngcr sense of the alisuluteucsi 
of ChrisCianitj thaa Ritschl, In rejecting the ides of t)io AhBolute. ha 
u contending against a particnlar metaphysical conceptioa which ha is 
carefnl to deflne, and irhich, when so defiued, woolJ lie admitted b; most 
theologians to be nnchristian. Here, as always, atteotion to Ritichl'a 
defiuilioDa is a necessar/ coodition of nnilerstandlng bis thought, and 
failure to obserre this elementar/ pre>:auLiou is responsible foe man; 
corrent misconi.'eptions. Similar examples might be giren id his use of 
the terms Uetaphjsici aud Mjsticisni, both oE wliich he andentands in a 
sense mure itarraw than that conunonl? emptojed in theological 
terminolugj. 

17 
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of the Christian may be made to commend itself as one 
not unworthy of an educated man. Along such lines 
as this Ritschl attempts to pairy the positivist attack, 
and to win respect for his view of ChristLanily as scien- 
tifically valid. 

This is the point at which the Ritschlian theology 
has been most persistently attacked. Theologians who 
on all other questions stand at sword's point forget their 
differences for the time in order to join hands against 
the common foe. Pfleiderer^ and Frank, ^ Luthardt' 
and Lipsius ^ find in opposition to Ritschl an unexpected 
bond of union. By the orthodox Lutheran of the school 
of Frank, he is accused of rationalism in abandoning to 
the tender mercies of a hostile criticism facts in the 
Gospel record of vital importance to the Christian faith.* 
By the speculative theologian of Hegelian sympathies 
he is charged with agnosticism in that he is content to 
found his theology upon the purely subjective basis of 

1 Die Theologie der ritsckC schen Schule {Jdhr.fibr proL TheoL 1891); 
also Development of Theology ^ etc. p. 183 sq. 

^ Zur Theologie A. Bitschls, 1891, 3d ed. ; Der Subjectimsmus in der 
Theologie und sein Reckt^ in Dogmatische Stadien^ 1892, p. 27 ; GeMchichte 
und Kritik der neueren Theologie^ etc. 1898, p. 262 sq. 

8 Zeitschrift fur kirchliche Wissenschafi und kirchliches Leben, 1881, p. 
617 sq.; 1886, p. 632 sq. 

^ Die ritschTsche Theologie {Jahr. filr prot. Theol. 1888 ; also sepa- 
rately printed). 

^ E. g. the personal pre-existence of Christ (cf. Frank, Zur Theologie 
A. Ritschls, p. 29). Ritschl himself accepts the Johannine doctrine, but 
gives it a moral interpretation. In this he has not been followed bj his 
scholars, many of whom frankly reject the doctrine, seeing in it a result 
of the influence of Greek metaphysics. Cf. Frank, Geschichte, p. *317, 
*' Man sieht, Ritschl kommt hier (t. e. in his interpretation of John) an 
jene Grenze an, welche seine Schiller, z. B. Ad. Harnack, bereits and 
zwar mit vollem Bewusstsein iiberschritten haben." 
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a Werthuriheil, and denies the possibility of any rational 
proof of the great religious verities.' Thus while some 
tax him with trusting reason too little, others quarrel 
with him for relying upon it too much,^ and in the din 
of the controversy there is no slight danger that his dis- 
tinctive contribution to theology may be underestimated, 
if not altogether overlooked. 

It must be frankly confessed that the charge of sub- 
jectivism brought against the theology of Ritachl is not 
without a certain justification in fact. It is one of the 
curiosities of history that the theologian, who, among 
the moderns, ia most conspicuous for the bitterness and 
persistence of his attack upon mysticism in every form, 
should be himself before all the theologian of the indi- 
vidual religious experience. Like the mystics, Ritscbl 
finds the ultimate authority in religion in the immediate 
experience of the individual soul, as distinct from 
rational argument or ecclesiastical authority. His 
insistence upon the place of the historic Christ in every 

I FHeiderec, Denelopmeni, p. 183, "Od a cIobbc iuBpection hii 
( RitBchl'e) famOQB theory of cognitiaa is seen to be oulr a dilettante cod- 
tnaian of the irreconcilable viewa of aobjectivB idealism, which resolves 
things into pheaomeua of consciaasnesB, and commoD-aenae realiam, 
which looks npoo the pheaonieoa of coDsciousDesa as tilings themselves, 
admitting no distinction between phenomena aa perceived by a$ and the 
being of Chiiigs in themselves ; a confusion to which the nearest parallel 
ia the semi-idealiHtic, aemi-materialiatic theorj of the Neo-Kajitian 
T.anga, author of the GtsehicAte da Maleiialismui, which onjojed a 
brief celebritj as having supplied, it was thonght, a instiScation of the 
Bceptiral tendencies of the time." Of tlie later editions of the "Justifica- 
tion" the same author adds that thev show "an increasing advance in 
the direction of speculative Bcepticism and historical dogmatisni '' {Ibid.), 

' I.ipsius combines both charges. He maintains that the standpoint 
of Ritsohl is formally positivism, materially rationalism (Die riticlil'iche 
Thtotogie., p. 22). 
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true religious experience; his polemic against the Neo- 
platonic doctrine of an immediate contact of the soul 
with God, in which the former is raised above the 
hmits of the finite; his emphasis upon the part played 
by historic facts, and particularly by the Christian 
community in mediating religious truth, show his keen 
sense of the dangers to which mysticism in the techni- 
cal sense ia exposed.^ But they do not alter the fact 
that the ultimate basis of Ritschl's faith in Christ and 
of his acceptance of the Christian religion is an expeii- 
euoe as individual as that of the Pietists he condemns, 
Ritachl believes Christ to be God because in Him he is 
conscious of a power lifting him above himself into a 
new world of peace and strength. Why this should be 
he cannot tell, nor can he give any answer to the man 
who asks him for an explanation than the fact of his 
experience. Enough that he point to Cluist as the one 

' BiUcbl defines myatlcism as follows : "Mjatik ist — zoniclist dis 
dorch den areopagitiacheu Gottesbegiifi geleitate Andacht. in welcher die 
UebeiBchreitang aller VeriniUlDngen bis zom Anfgehen dea bestimmten 
BewoBfltseiiis in das unterschisdsloee Wesen Gottes, ala etwaa schon in der 
irdischen Uegenuiarl Erreickbares awtrebt wird." (Rechl. and Vers. I. p. 
113, Ist ed. quoted b; Raischle, Ein Wort zur Cuntroaene, etc. p. 6.) In 
this sense »f coarse, Ritschl has nothiag in common with mystidsm. 
Beischle, in bis excellent study, Ein Wort tur Coatroverst ilber dieMgslik. 
in der Tkeologie (Freiburg, 18S6), thinks that RitscH is juatified in bis 
definition, and that his polemic agiiinst mysticism, as he defines it, Is well 
tatien. A aimiUi new is taben b; Hermann, in bia well-known book, 
Tht Commanion of the Chrutian with God, in which he contrMts the 
Catholic type of piety, as myetie in the niirraw sense, with the Protestant, 
in which the relation of the soul to God is mediated id every case by the 
historic Christ. But. taking mysticism in a wider sense to denote the in- 
commnnicable elements in the Christian experience, both tbcae wrileis 
admit its legitimacy, and make place for it in their theology. This ia 
particularly true of Hermann. On the legitimacy of such a wider DM of I 
tbetem, cf. Kaftan, Dot Wcsen der chriitUchen Eeligion, p. £6!, uote. 
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throngh whom he has received deliverance, leaving it 
to the other to make the test, and try the experiment 
for himself.' 

This explains his indiSerence to the results of critical 
study of the Scriptures. Since his faith in Christ does 
not rest upon any particular fact connected with His 
life, but upon the total impression of His person, it 
cannot be affected by the shifting results of critical 
processes. Let criticism do its worst, it cannot alter 
the fact that acceptance of Christ as Saviour and 
Master has made of Ritschl a new man. In like 
manner of the rational ailments by which men have 
sought to support faith in Christ. However useful 
these may be in their place, they fall short of produc- 
ing genuine conviction. What argument has built 

1 To be sate RiUchl calls attention to the fact that in Christ we flad 
one wha perfectly falfils hia earthlT vocation, and for onr admiration 
for wham, therefore, we tan give rational graunds. But it is not apoo 
iDch grounds that Christian faith rests. Christ it not merelf Example hot 
Savioor. lodeed. He is so far abore us, that Ritachl deniee that the 
Christian life can properly be stated in terms of the imitation of Christ. 
Christian faith rcsla upon the fact tbat contact with Christ, as presented 
tons through His church — how Ritgchl cannot explain — actually gives 
OS new power and transforms ds into new men. It is upon this indi- 
Tidoal experience of salvation that his whole theology rests. That is what 
he means by calling the divinity of Christ a WerlhMTlheil. It is the ex- 
pression of the value which Christ has for eacb individual who trusts 
Him. 

It is a well-known fact that many of the later scholars of Kitschl have 
emphasized the immediate elements in the ChriBtian experience to a 
much greater extent than Ritschl himself (f.cf. Kaftan, Scholi, Gottgchiek, 
Bornenuinn). Kcholz even goes so far as to admit that mysticism in Che 
technical senw has its relative right <cf. £cke. p. 299). Ecke regards this 
BH a correction iit the Ritschlian theology. Ws are Inclioed lo think it 
i» rather the recognition and clearer statement of elements alnMl; gob- 
Utiued implicitly within Ritschl'e own teaching. 
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up, argument may overthrow. No syllogism is strong 
enough to bridge the gap between the finite and the 
infinite. What is needed here is not argument but 
experience. "Whereas once I was blind, now I see." 
To Ritschl, as to the blind man, contact with Christ 
means sight. To him whose eyes have been opened, 
there is no need of many words. To him who is still 
in darkness the most eloquent description is worse than 
useless. 

We cannot but agree with Ecke in his opinion that it 
was a great misfortune that Ritschl's polemic against 
Pietism should have been based upon so slight an 
acquaintance with its living representatives.^ Not 
only might a closer contact have led him to mitigate 
the severity of his criticism as he gained a new insight 
into the truly Christlike character of many of those 
whom he had been led in good faith to oppose, but 
on the other side a better understanding of the real 
meaning and purpose of his theology would certainly 
have removed many needless misunderstandings, and 
opened the way for the reception of his message in 
quarters which are now too often closed against it. 

For that Ritschl has a message for the church of 
to-day no one who has made a careful study of his 
theology can doubt. It is most unfortunate that atten- 
tion should have been concentrated so exclusively upon 
the mere outworks and approaches of his theology. 
Ritschl was not a great philosopher, and his theory of 
knowledge is generally admitted to be the least satis- 
factoiy part of his system. To this day scholars are 

* Op. cit. p. 27 sq. 
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not agreed as to exactly what it is.' The really epoch- 
making achievement of Ritschl lies along other lines. 
It is found in his effort to determine with a clearness 
not attained by his predecessors what is the distinctive 
feature in the Christian experience ; to discover, on the 
basis of a scientific study of Christian histoiy, what 
were the new elements which entered into the world 
with Christ; and thus to gain a standard for distin- 
guishing what is truly Christian from all that falsely 
usurps the name: in a word, to discover and define the 
essence of Christianity as a historic religion, in order 
to make possible the more effective preaching of its 



1 On the Erkiimiaisathearie at Hitachi, cf. Ecke, op. ciV. p. 46 sq. ; Wend, 
land, p. 37 iq. : Uorvis, o/i. cit. p. 39 sq.; Ore. op, cil. p. 57 aq. ; Weuley. 
Conlunporarg Theolor/y and TMsm, p. 87 tq. and Che literature cited p, 2'H. 

Tranb {ZtilKhri/i fir Tkeol. and Kirche. 1894, p. 97) regards Eitst-hl aa 
^critical idealint, leprodacing the Kantian theai? of knowledge ; Stilhlin 
{Kant, LaUe, Atbrecht Rilschl, p. 134 fg. especially p. IH) finds in him a 
snbjective idealist ; Garrie {op, ci'l. p, 45), a vntgar (as distiuguished from a 
philosophical I realist; Pfieiderer (Dtvelepmenl, p. 183) holds that his 
theory of knowledge is " a dilettante coafoaion of the irreconcilable views 
of subjective idealigro, which resolvaa thinga into phenomeua of conscloaa- 
nesti, and connnon-aense realiam which looks npon the phenomena of 
conscionsnesa as thinga themaelvea." Alt admit that hia view in far from 
clear, and that he is not consistent with himself (cf. especially Wendland, 
oyi.ci'l, p. 39). 

Ritachl bimaelf tells us that he learned hia theory of knowledge from 
Lotze, and is apparently not coQseions of any difference between his view 
and that of Ibis philosopher. According to Ritschl there are three great 
theories of knowledge, the Platonic-Scholastic, the Kantian, and that 
of Lotze. which he himself adopts. The latter holds " that in the phenom- 
ena which in a definite space exhibit changes to a limited extent and 
in a determinute order, we cognize tlia thing as tlie cause of the qualities 
operating upon tta. as the end which things serve bm means, as the law of 
their constant changes" IRerkl.tind Vers. III. ji. 20, F.ng. tr, p. 19). The 
fnllegt statement and defence of Ritschl's own position is giveo in his 
Thtologie vnd Meiapkysik. 
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Gospel to men. This problem, which he grasped with 
a clearness, and followed with a persistence beyond all 
praise, may be said to have formed the subject of his 
lifework from first to last, and it is this which he be- 
queaths as his chief heritage to the future. 



5. The School of RitsM^ 

The influence of Ritschl is the central fact which the 
student of present theological movements must face. 
It is felt not only in Germany, where the most active 

^ On the school of Ritschl, c£. £cke, Die theologische Schule Atbrecht 
Ritschh und dip. erangelische Kirche der Gegenwart, Vol. I. p. 67 sq. ; Otto 
Ritschl, Albrecht RiUchls Leben, II. p. 236 sq, and the works of Nippold, 
Wendland, Garvie, and Orr, already referred to. See also the files of the 
Zeitschrift fur ' Theologie und Kirche (cited helow as Z. Th. K,), the organ 
of the school, and Die christliche Welt, a more popular paper representing 
the same spirit. The extensive literature in connection with the recent 
controversy about the use of the Apostles' Creed may also be consulted. 

The limits of the so-called liitschlian school are very indefinite. Among 
the theologians who are usually classed among its members are Kaftan, 
Hermann, Harnack, Reischle, H. Schultz, Bornemann, Bender, O. Ritschl, 
J. Weiss, Wendt, Hariug, Gottschick, I oofs, Nitzsch, Lobstein, Katten- 
busch, Rade, Drews, Scholz, Troeltsch. But many of these depart very 
widely from the positions of Ritschl. Ecke distinguishes three periods in 
the history of the school: 1, from 1874-1880, that of the founding of the 
school, and its development along lines of thought genuinely characteristic 
of Ritschl, his scholars remaining in essential agreement with him (p. 74 
sq.) ; 2, from 1880-1889, beginning with the accession of Haring and 
Kaftan, who represent different points of view, and maintain their own 
independence of Ritschl. This is the period of transition, in which the bond 
of nnion is no longer specific agreement in opinion, but the common 
employment of a certain theological metliod (p. 76) ; 3, 1889 to the present, 
the further development of the school under Harnack's leadership and the 
gradual breaking down of the barriers which separate the school of Ritschl, 
on the one side from the speculative, on the other from the orthodox or 
ecclesiastical schools. 
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and progreasire of the younger writers own him as 
maater, but alao in increasing degree in England, 

Among the wricingB of Che individiuU. DiemberB of tlie achool, we dm? 
cite the fallowing: 

Kaftan: Das IToen (f«r fM<lJicA<n R<Ii>'on, ISBl, 3d ed. Basel, 1888; 
Die WahThxit der chriaUicKei Religion, Basel, 1888, Eng. ti. by FerrJM, TAi 
Truth ofllu Ckriitian Religion, Edinbnrgli, a rola. 1894 ; Glaube and Dogma, 
Bielefeld, 1939; Brauciea wir an notes Dogniaf Bielefeld. 1890; Dai 
Chriitentham und dit Pkiloiaphit, Leipzig, 1895; Die Selbildndigluil da 
Chriittalkaiiu, in Z. Th. K. 1896, p. 373; Dogmaiik, Freiburg, 1897. 

Hermattn: Die Melaphi/iik in der 7'htologie, Halle. 1S76 ; Die Heligjon 
tm VerhaltnUs xam WeiltTkiniitn und mr Sittlichkeil, Halle, 1879 ; Der Vir. 
kehr del Christen mil Gott. za ed. SCnngart, 1899, Eag. tr. by StaDfon, 
The Communim of the Christina ailh God, LoodOD, 1895 ; Der Begriff der 
Ogenbarung, GieMen, 1887; Wanim bedarf uaier G/aube guschichllicher 
Thatiachen f Halle, 189! ; Dif Gemsiheit des Glaulieni und die Freiheit 
der Theologie, 2d ed. Freiburg, 1889 ; Der evangelische Glaube und Jit 
Theolojjie Alirecht RitsMs.'Ma.Tbajg, 1890; Dtr gachiclitliche Chrislui, der 
Grand unserei Glaabeai, in Z. Th. K. 1 892, p. S32 17. 

Hamack: Lehrbuch der DogmengesMchle, 3 voli. 3d ed. 1894 iif., 
Eng. tr. by Bachaaaa, Historg 0/ Dogma, Boston, 189S-1SOD. 7 roU.; Dai 
Chriitenlum vnd die Oesehiohle, l^ipxig. 1895, Eng. tr. by Saundere, Chrii- 
lianilg and Si'sfDry, London, 1896 ; Dot Wesen del Chriiteraumi, Leipzig, 
1900, Eng. tr. hy Sanndera, What ii Chriitianitg ? London and New York, 
1901. 

Heiichle: Die frage nach dem Weien der Religion, Fceibnrg. 1889; 
Der Giaabe an Jeium Ckriitani und die gesthichtliche Erforschang leinei 
Lebtni, in Hejte lar chriitl. Well, No. 12, Leipiig, 1893 ; Chriitentum und 
Entwicklangigedanie, Ibid. No. 31, Leipiig. 1898; Ein Wort mr Contro- 
vene iiber die Myilik in der Theologie, Freiburg. 1886; Der Streit liber die 
BergrHndaag del Glaubens auf den geichichtiiehen Jesus Christus, in Z Th. 
K. 1897; WerlhuTlheile und Glaubtniartheile, Halle, 1900. Leilsaixe JUr 
eine akademischc Vorleiung uber die chrislliche Glaubi-nslehre. Ilalle, 1899, 

H. Schnltz : Die Lehie van der GaUheit ChriUi, Gotha, 1881 ; Grund- 
riii der emmg. Apdogetik, Gottiugen, !89<; Grundrias der ecang. Dogma- 
lik, ad ed. Giittiugen, 189! ; Altleslamentliche Theologie, 5th ed, Gottiugen, 
I89e. Eng, tr, from the 4th ed. by Paterson, 2 vole. Edinburgh, 1892. 

W, BorueoiaDU : Unterricht in Chrislentum, 3d ed, GottingeD, ISM. 

W. Bander: Das Wesen der Religion, 4th ed. Bona, 1889, 

J. Weiss: Die Predigt Jem vam Reiche Gatlei, Oiittingen, 1892, Sd 
ed. 1900 ; Die yachfolge Chriiti und die Predigl der Gegentcarl, GotCingeQ, 



1890, Eug. 



is;j.i. 



H. H. Wendt: Die Lehrt Jeiu. 2 toU, GdtUngen, IBS 
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France, and America as well. Unmagnetic in person, 
obscure and unattractive in style, having left no single 
work which adequately presents the principles for 
which be stands, it is yet the fact that this Gottingen 
professor has exerted an influence which in range and 
intensity is paralleled only by that of Hegel. Unlike 
the latter, the secret of his power consists, not in the 

tt. b; WUaon, Tht Teaching of Jam, 3 ToU. New Tait, 1892 ; Die Au/- 
gabe d<r igiteiaaliichen Thealogit, GiiniiigeQ, 1894; D&r Erfahrungabeatit 
fir die Wahrl^l da ChriiUnlumi, GoKiiigeii, 1897 ; Die Norm des eekum 
Ckrittentunu JD Hejle tur chriitl. Welt, No. h, Leipzig, 1893 ; Die Lthn 
dti Paulut verglichen mil der Lehre Jetu, id H. Th, K. 1B94, p. I sq. 

Th. HitriDg: Ueber daa Ueibende im Glauben an Chrislus, Stuttgart, 
I8B0; Zvr VersBhttangtlehTe, eiat dogmaliache UnUrmchung, Gottingeo, 
1893 ; Die Lebenijrage der si/ttematiKhen TheoLogie, die Ijeiensfrage det 
chriitlicken Glaubent, Tiibingen, 199S ; Geh9rl die Au/erttehung aim 
GlaubenignmHT in Z. Th. K. 189T, p. 332; Zur VerilSndigung in der 
sgitenialischea Theotogie, io Z. Th. K. 1899, p. 97. 

Ttoeltach: Die chritlliche Wettansckaaung uniJ dtt iiissenscha/tUdu 
GegenttrBmangen, in Z. Th. K. 1893, p. 493 ; 1894, p. I6T; Die SelbttStidig- 
keit der Bdigiov, in Z. Th. K. 1895. p. 3G1 sq.; 18%, pp. 71 aod 167; 
OeMchichte unJ Melaphyiik, in Z. Th. K. 1898. p. 1 ; Die Abiolutlmit dtt 
ChrisUntvmi und die Religioasgetchichte, Tubiagen, 1902. 

Otto RiUchl : Albrecht Riuddi Leben, 2 vols. Freiburg, 1892 ; Ueber 
WtTlhanheile, 1B9S'. Der getchichtlieke Chriilas, der ckristliebe Glaube und 
die Ihedagische Wiuensdtajl, in Z. Th. K. 1S93, p. 371. 

EattenbnBcb : Vrm Scktriermacker tu Bjlsckl, 2d ed. Giemen, 1893; 
LehrbucA d. vergleidanden Confesaionahinde, Vol. I. Freiburg, 1893. 

LobBtein: Introduction a la Dogmaliqae Pralealante, Puria, 1896, 
Gemun tr. by Maiu, Freiburg, I89T. See uIbo his Stadei diristologiquet, 
Paria, 1891, 1892, etc. 

NitiHcb: Lehrbuch der evaag. Dogmatik, Freiburg, 1892, 2d ed. 1896. 

Loofa: Leit/aden tarn Stadium der Dogmengeschichle, Hulle, 1890, Sd 
ed. 1893; Si/mbolik, Vol. I. Freihnrg, 1902. 

Bade: Die Wahrheit der thriiilichen Religion, TtibiDgen, 1900; AaoM 
Lehre, in Befic xm- chriill. Welt, No. 43, Tiibingan, 1900. 

Schwub: The Kingdom of Goif, New York, 1897. In geaeral stiii- 
pathy with the RitBcblian poiut of view are the Esaays collected io Faith 
»ud CriticiBui, New York, 1893. Of. especiallf p. 97 ig., Reoelatitm and 
iJu Perton of CTr.it, bj P. T. Fowjth. 
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nnity and symmetry of his system (although he is 
before all things the systematic theologian) but in the 
wealth of suggestion which his writings contain, and the 
multitude of new viewpoints which he has opened up, 
leaving their further exploration and development to 
the industry of his disciples. If one were asked to 
state wherein consists the unity of the so-called Ritschl 
school, it would be difficult to give an answer. Apart 
from a common sense of gratitude to the master for 
stimulus, spiritual and intellectual, and the abiding 
conviction that the uniqueness of Christianity, as a 
historic religion, is to be found in the person of its 
founder, scarcely a point could be named upon which 
all agree. Among so-called Ritschlians are to be found 
tendencies conservative and radical; individuals who 
follow closely the lines laid down by Ritschl himself 
and others who depart widely from his teaching. Yet 
in all its branches the school is characterized by one 
consuming interest: the desire to know what is the 
essence of Christianity, as distinct from its accidents; 
to grasp the central principle which gives unity and 
consistence to the widely varying forma in which his- 
torically it has manifested itself. Nowhere, it may 
be said with confidence, has the problem which now 
engages us received more constant and persistent atten- 
tion than at the hands of those whose first impulse to 
theological study has been received from Ritschl, 

And it is not only among his disciples in the narrow 
sense that the influence of Ritschl is felt.^ All parties 

' AmoDg tha indapendent theologiana more or l««a inSaenc^ed by tlie 
may mentiou R. A. Lipaiiu (Phiio4Bphi€ umJ B*- 
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in the church have l^een affected by the new influence! 
which he has set in motion. The speculative theolo- 
gians have been recalled from their lofty heights 
to the consideration of the historical questions upon 
the right solution of which all sound specalation 
depends. ' The conservative churchmen have been 
forced anew to give an account of their faith.' If 
Ritschl he not right iu hia description of the essentials 
of Christianity, all the more reason that those who 
hold a fuller and sounder faith should bear their 
testimony. Thus on every side and from the most 
varied quarters, we find men of all schools and of 

ligiim, Lflipiig, 1885; Lihrhttch dtr tvangeliicA-praltiiant. DognuUH, 3d 
«d. BnaiiBchweig, 1693. Cf. kIbo the literaCure cited bj W«Dd]aiid, 
op.cit.-p-iili; M. Kihlar (Dogmaliiche Zeil/ragea, Ijeipxig, 1898, 2 vols.; 
Die Wiiunichaji dtr chrislKchen Lehre, 2d ed. Leipiig, 1 893 ; Der sogt- 
nannle hitioriiche Jtsta and der geicHidillicht biblliclie Ckriitat, 2d ed. Leip- 
zig, 189G) ; J. KoBtliu {Religion nach dem n<u«n TeitaineiU, in Sluditn and 
Kritiken, I8S8, p, T u], ; Der Glaube und leint Bedtatmgjur ErkennlitiMi, 
Lebtn und Kirche, Berlin. 1695 ; Die BegrSndang timerer litllich-religiSteit 
UtberiBigang, Berlin, 1693, etc.). 

' A good iltiutratiun of the way in which RitBchl'a inflnencs haa mad* 
itself felt apon men who hnTe been trained in a, rery different school it 
to be f oand in the recent Dogmengetchichle ol A, Donicr (Berlio, 1899). 
Of earl; ChriatiaQJt; ho sajs (p. 34) : " Der gemeinsHiae GUnbeDSSAU, 
darch dea dan Chriateolham als neae Religion auftcitt, iet die Uebeixeng. 
nng do^B die SundeDTecgeTiang in dem von Ctiristni be^iindeten Reicha 
mit der GotteakindBchaft gegeben and ein aeaer ethiaeher LebeDsimpiil* 
tmiyeraaler Liebe hiermit veibundeti aei, der eine Erfiillung der sinlichen 
Anfgaben ana der Gesinning heraus ermoglicht." C,(. p, 62^. " Daa 
Weien dea Chrisienthniiu bestehc dsrin, daas die GotCeagemeiiiBch&ft. 
welche alle Religioo anstrebt, in den ethisch bestimmten PenoDlichkeiten 
ala universal-ethiache GotlmenBchheit realiairt wird ; damit ist einmal der 
Werth der Penonlichkeit in daa Unendlicbe geateigert; ea iat aber m- 
gleich ein ethischer UniversalianiDB eingeleitat, dei in det Idee de* Beichai J 
Gottes aeioen AnBdrnck fiDdet," etc. 

' Ecke, op. eil. p, 318. 
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no school addressing themselres to the question, What 
is Christianity? 

To rehearse all the definitions which have been the 
outcome of this diacussion would carry us too far afield,^ 
It is auflScient to state that among the followers of 
Ritschl we note the same two tendencies, to which we 
have already so often called attention: the tendency 
to magnify the uniqueness of Christianity — its contrast 
with and separation from all preceding forma of relig- 
ion; and the tendency to emphasize its points of 
similarity with other faiths, — to see in Christianity the 
fulfilment and completion of a religious ideal, founded 
in the nature of man as such, and even before Christ, 
more or less clearly revealed. We may take as repre- 
senting these two tendencies Julius Kaftan and E. 
Troeltsch. 

In his books, " Das Wesen der christlichen Religion," 
and "Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion," Pro- 
fessor Kaftan has given the most exhaustive study of 

' BeeideB the definitiaoB constdered below, we may mection those of 
NitZBch [Lehrbiick dtr Dogmatik, Freiburg, 18S3, p. ZOH) : " Das Chiinten- 
thum iBt die je nigs ethiache, monotheiBtische xuiA nniveraaliatische 
lieligioD, in welehe ala buijbstee Gnt nnd ola lleilflgQt dia Ttieilnahme an 
dem durch Jeans von Nnzareth Terwirklichten, Gatteakiadacbaft Dod 
Liebe, mit beiden sbef ewiges (giittlichea) Iieben eiuachliensendeD Reiche 
GotteB gilt," atid of Schnltz {Dogmatik, p. 18) : " All die leiigiijae Graiid- 
iiberzengang, roti wolcher aiu das erajigelische ChriBteatbDni dogmatiich 
veratanden aeiii will, ergiebt nicb aus der geiiaiamtea heiligon Scbrift die 
UeberzGDgDDg Tun dem in Chri»tiu verwiiklichten Reiche Gottea, deaaeu 
Glieder wir im Glnnbeo werdeo. nnd id deuen Gemeinschaft wir der 
Vaterliebe Gottei gewias sind, ako daa ETangeliam im Sinae nuierer 
Eirche." Cf. Apiiogttik, p. B4 : " Ea Uegt im tiefsten Wesen dcB Christen- 
thnma begriindet daa aeio Stifter aoch Min religiiiser MiClelptmkt, ja rain 
weaenUieber lahalt, sein moM." CL ftlao BamemAiiQ, Unttrridit in 
ChrittaUam, 3d ed. %% i-1. 
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the nature of Christianity which has thus far appeared 
in print. The results to which he comes are contaioed 
in the definition which we extract from the earlier pagee 
of hia recently published "Dogmatik."' "The nature 
of the Christian Religion" — so we read — "ia deter- 
mined by the two thoughts of the kingdom of God and 
of redemption. In the kingdom of God which Jesus 
Christ preached, the Christian recognizes his eternal 
end, lying above the world in God, but to which the 
only way leads through moral development in the world. 
By means of the reconciliation with God which JesuB 
Christ has brought to pass he knows himself, in spite 
of his sin, as bidden into this kingdom. In these 
two elements, mutually related to and conditioning 
each other, the experience of the Christian religion 
consists."* 

The similarity of this definition to that of Ritschl is 
manifest. As by Ritschl, so here, the ideas of redemp- 
tion and of the kingdom are united as the two foci of 
the Christian ellipse. But in the working out of his 
conception. Kaftan lays more stress upon the transcend- 
ent elements in religion. In the kingdom of God the 
Christian recognizes his eternal end, which lies above 
the world in God, Unlike Ritschl, he is unwilling to 
restrict religion to the narrow sphere of the WeHkur- 
theile within which the former would confine it. The 
judgments of religion are based upon Werthurtheile, 
But they go on from these to express positive convic- 
tions concerning the nature of things. Thej : 



1 Freiburg, 1897. 
» S 2. P- S. 
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SrinBurtheile baaed upon Werthurtheile ' — judgments of 
existence, based upon judgmeuta of value. For ex- 
ample, we know God only through His influence upon 
U8, but, once known, we cannot but think of him as 
really existing, even apart from us. Here we have the 
ontological conception which Ritschl sought so hard to 
banish, slipping back into the teaching of the most 
prominent systematic theologian of his school. The 
Absolute so dreaded by Ritschl has no terrors for 
Kaftan. To him the sentence, God is the Absolute, 
gives the formula for the knowledge of God in Chris- 
tianity, as well as in every spiritual religion.* Only 
we miost be careful to define it rightly and to guard it 
against misapprehensions. Rightly understood, it is 
the moat positive of conceptions, full of ethical and 
spiritual meaning. It denotes the being, who is "the 

■ Dogmaiik, % 3, p. 29. " Wenn Ritacbl lelbet flich bo aoBiIruckte : 
die religiuBB WeltaoBcbBuung verlaoft in WertburCheileD, so war das miD- 
deiteiu miHTGrstiiadlirh, Die religiuBe Weltoiucbauimg TsrlikufC viel- 
mahria SeiDBartheilen, ist Erkenntnisa jra eingenClicbeQ Siim, folgend am 
dn EikenntDin, dass Gott Ut uod wa^ Gott iat. Aber aie steht io 
anderen inneren Beziehuagen aiB aoost Aaa tbeoretUche ErkeoDen, 
Nicbt objektive AnSoasitng der Welt aad dBaksude Verarbeitaog der 
•o geoQnDenen Rindrucke, aond«rn eiue in Werthnrtheilea TGilanfenda 
ian«re Erfahrang liege ibr zu Gruude." Far his application of thii to 
the doctrine of God cf. § IT, p. 169 iq. 

* thgviatik,% 16, p. 161. " Der Sntz.daaB Gott daa Absolnte iat.bezeich- 
net daa Schema der Gotteserkenntaias in der christlichen wis in jedet 
geisligen Religion. Ei bedeatet, dam wir unter Gott — dem Snbjekt 
aller der S&tze, in denen die Gotteaerkeontniaa augesprocben nird — du 
abiolnte Ziel alles menicblichen Strebena and die abiolnte Macht uber 
alles Wiikliche venteba. Nicbt whb Gott Ut, Bondem welcbe Stelle die 
Qotteterkenntniu in aDsetem geistigen Leben einnimmt. kommt darin 
lam Anidmck. Ea aind abec die Beziehnngen dea WitlenB aad dei 
penbnlichen Lebeni, io denen der Satz terBtandlich i»[, wiibiend er all 
theontiieher Vantondeuatz genontmeii nnbettiinmt nnd leer bleibt" 
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ultimate end of all human striviug, aod the supreme 
power over all reality."' In such sentences as these 
we hare a doctrine of God, which in its metaphjaics 
approaches closely to that of traditional theology,^ 

But if Kaftan departs from Ritsehl in his doctrine of 
Werthurtheile, and in his consequent view of the rela- 
tion between theology and philosophy, he follows him 
in his strict Bupematuralism.^ Christianity is to Kaf- 
tan essentially a superuatural religion/ sharply- contrasted 
as such with all natural religion,^ and having its only 

» Dogmatih, S 16, p. Ifil. 

' Note etpecialljr K&ftin'i treatmeDt of those sttribnteB irhich ezpna 
the gapGrmumlaDe ch&racter of God, bis " IndcpendeDce of the limitittioni 
of ipatre and time," hii eternity, his traasceodence, t. e. separateness 
(ram the norld. CI. % 17, 4. On Ritschl's view of thsetemitj of God, 
Cf. flecA(. und Vtrt. III. p. 281 tq., Eng. tr. p. E96 sq. 

* Kaitan's riens on thii point nre moat follf brongbc out in two uti- 
clM in the Zeitschrijt pr ThtalogU and Kirrhe. Tbe Gint, which appesred 
in Vol. VI. p. 373 >q. and is entitled " Die SelbstEndiglceit des Christen- 
tbnma," is a criticism of a preceding serios of articles by Troeltsch, eo- 
titled " Die Selba^Ddigkeit der Religion." In these Troettsch attacka tbe 
position of the Ritsehl school, and apeciallj of KafCsn, whom he acctiMt 
of applying the principle of snpematurBl revelation to Christiani^, bnt 
treating all other religions in the spirit of the positiTism of Feuerbach 
(V. p. 375). The second ("Erwieciening." VIII. p. 70) is aa answer to a 
farther article bj Troeltsch, entitled, " Geschicbte nnd Metapbjsik " 
(VIII. p. 1 iq.), in which he attacks Kaftan'a aapernatttraJism, 

* Z.Th K.YUL-p.Bi. "DereigentlicheGegensatizwiBcbenTroeJtsch 
and rair ist seiner Meinnng nach der, dasa icb den wesentlich Bnpts- 
nituralen Cbarakter dea Cbriutenthnaia nod der ibm zn Grnade liegendot 
Gutteso&eabarUDg vertrete, wahrend er rei fiir die in del Gegenwart g«- 
atallte Aafgabe halt, das Cbristenthnm ana dieser ibm nicbt wesenClichen 
Schsle loaznlosen. ... In der That liegt hier nach allem, was er 
•nifiihrt, eine weaentliche Differenz zwiachen nns." Cf. p. 71, "den 
SnpranatarolismDS . , . der fiir mich integrirender Bestandtbeil meinet 
cbristlicheu GlanbeueuberzengoDg iaC." 

' Ibid. pp. S7, 88. Kaftan admits that he makes tbe contrast, bnt 
denies that it is fonnded on prejadice. He is willing enoogh to recogniM 
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adequate explanation in a special divine revelation o£ 
wholly exceptional character.^ Between Christianity 
and the ethnic religions there is a great gulf fixed, 
and the efforts made by the science of Comparative 
Religion to bridge this gulf are unavailing,' In Chris- 
tianity we have a new beginning, a miracle in the strict 
sense.' The only way to understand it is to experience 
it, and any proof which ignores this fact is bound to 
fail.* 

This is the point against which the criticism of 
Troeltsch directs itself.^ He utterly rejects the super- 

■DpernatDral rerelatioa untside of ChrUtianitj, if any one will show it to 
bim, bat as a matter of fact it is impossible to compare SQch raligioiia aa 
Bnhmanism aod Badilhism with CliriBtiaDitj in this respect. " Denu die 
Untanchiede zwischen den groieea geistigen Keligionen der Menschlieit 
Bind 10 ongehenre, dass beides sicli nicht mit eiuauder vertragt.'' (p. 89). 

) Ibid. p. 91. " Aber freilicii, datnit soil niche geleugnet weFden, dasB 
dis OSenbarnng in ChriatnB nnd woa damit lUsammenhJiDgt, mir etwao 
Bpesifisch Andeiea iet, als waa vir sonst ala Uffenbanmg keaneu, ein Her- 
eiatretea Gottea aelbst iu die Welt der Scbiipfung, daa nur einmal da iat 
and Torkommt, aich vom natnrlicben (d. h. gevrohitliclien) Lanf derDinge 
schlecbchin abhebt. Und meino Behanptnng iat doq die, daaa das Chris- 
(aiithum an diesea OSeabaruijgBglaul>en galmnden iat imd mit ihm atebt 
Oder fallt.'' Cf. p. 91 : "Ohue deo aupranatnralistiacbea Offenbarungs- 
glwiben bat daa ChriBlenCbnm keiuen Beatand." 

< Die SelUtandigkeU dei Chtielenlhums, pp. 377, 37B. Here he god- 
teada that one of the few points uu which the adherentB of the ao-called 
Bchool of Ritichl have remained true to the vlewa of their foimder is in 
their maintenaiice of the independence of Chriatianity aa over i^ainat the 
philoBOpby oF religion in every form. 

' Encieilerung, p. 89. " Er, ua'er Herr, unsfr Heiland ist die Offeo- 
bamng Gottee Brblecbtweg. Wir bebeo dieae Offenbarung and waa 
anmittelbar mit ihr EoaanimeDhaagl, ana altem Uebrigea beFaaa. Vod 
ibr gilt anch, daaa aie die iibernaCiirliche UfTenbamug im beeondem Sinn 
dM Wortea iat." Cf. also the piusagea cited above. 

* Ibid. p. 88, where he fonnda his convictioD tbat the reTelatioa of 
Chriitianity ie wholly exceptional apan inner experience. 

' Id the articles referred to above. See p. S72, note 3- 
18 
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naturaliam of Kaftan.' However extraordinary Chris- 
tianity may be — and Troeltsch is the first to admit its 
uniquenesB ' — it ia yet but a ehapter in a larger reli- 
gious history. It is the fulfilmeDt of a religious ideal 
founded in the nature of man as such, and therefore 
manifesting itself more or less perfectly in all the 
existing religions.* True religion did not begin with 
Christianity, though it completely expresses itself only 
in Christianity. On the contrary, it is as wide as 
human life. So far from such a position detracting 
from the supremacy of Christiaiuty, it is the only one 
from which that supremacy can be rationally estab- 
lished.* To talk of Christianity as the absolute religion, 
implies tlie presence of a standard universally admitted, 

' Getchichie und Metaphysik, p. 9. " Ans religionegeichichtlicboii 
Stndiea hervargehcnde EmiigungeD dieser Art haben mich, so gat wie die 
un^heure Mebrzahl dec auf diesem Gebiet arbeiteteii Forscher, Bchlieu- 
lich genotigt, jeden Rest Ton Snpranaturaliamaa snfxugebeQ, dec dem 
ChrisCenCum zum Torsiu erne gui2 andeisartige Stellung iiinerhalb del 
RoligioQsgeachichta ansmacht." Cf. pp. 5. 25. 

* SelbslSndigkeil der Religion,Yl.,f.^\\. "So ist also das ChristetitaiD 
doch aU die ftbeolute Religion auzuerkenuen ? AUerdings, Nur um diesea 
Preia ist es za erleben nad zu erfahren." 

* Gachichte vnd itelophi/tiS:. p. 8. "War aberhaapt in det Reli^oo 
eine wirkliche Beziebnng anf die uberainnlicho Welt glauben in dfli. 
fen gewiSB ist, wird m aUedeoi die allgemeine UeberoatiiTlichkeit nod 
KiIosnngBkraft dec Religion sneTkennen, einen ilberatl wirkaamea Trieb 
iDi Eneichung des Zieles, daa aif im Christentuni erreicht gehan nod 
desasD Erreichung bai jenen durcli Terechledenen GrUnde verhindett -wot- 
den iat," Cf. also pp. 3, 4. where he contends that in all religion there if 
■ eaperuataral element, 

* Getchichie, p. 35, " Wir konneD daa Christeatum oiebt ala etwae 
tofo gtnere von den nichtchristlichea ReltgiotieD VerncliiedaaeB voraus- 
latzan nnd baweiaea. So siDd wir daran gewieaeOi von der Gcaammtet- 
■cheJDUDg der Religion ans die Fiage nach 8t«llung und Wahiheit dM 
ChriRCentbnnu in erheben. Du iit aber nichts aodeies all Reltgioiw- 
philoaophie," 
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by which it can be measured. That standard must be 
found, if anywhere, in the religious nature of man as 
such. The true apologist, therefore, is the student of 
Comparative Religion.' With suoh thoughts as this 
we find Troeltsch turning back from the position of 
RitachI to the earlier viewpoint of Schleiermacher and 
of Hegel.* 

Much the same criticism is brought against the 
method of Ritschl by Lipains,^ the theologian, who, of 
all his contemporaries, stands on the whole closest to 
him. In his able review of the Ritschlian theology,* 
he refers unfavorably to the extent to which Ritschl 
carries his opposition to natural theology,^ and declares 
that in denying the significance of the common relig- 
ious life apart from Christianity, he in effect reduces 
Christianity to the level of natural religion, and so 

' SelbtiSndigkiil, p. 317. "Die christtiche Idee erscbeint aU di« 
eioCache, tou aller nationaleii BeBonderheit unii aller Naturreligion be- 
freite KonBeqaem der religioBen Gnindanliige iiberh&apt, Daan tie de«1ia]b 
die abBolote Religion aei, iat damiC nitht iin strengen Siiiiie m beweiaen, 
abei es eraclieiat doch ola etwaa Naheliegendes Dod Wahiachcinlichea." 
The Btody of religion shown what are the needs and desires of the religion* 
natore, and hence makes it imptohablc that any other religion wiU arise to 
take the place of Christiaiiitj. Tlitia it affords a rational basis foF Chris- 
tian confidence. 

* This connection he himaelE recognizes. Cf. Getchichte, pp. S7, 4A. 

■ On Lipsins, cf. the lit«ratnte cited above, p. S67, oote 1. 

» Die tiUchi'tche Theologit, in Jahr.far prot. TheoL, 189S. 

^ P. 3. Here fas shows that Ritschl not only agrees with Schleier- 
macher in rejecting natural theology in the sense of " einer Summo rell- 
^(iser KrkenntnisBe, die tUlen Menschen Ton Haus a.us gemein seten." hut 
also goes so far as to nttnck " das Streben, das allgemein Reliti;ioee in alien 
geschichtlichen lielig-ionsformen aufzusiichen nnd das Chrietliche nor ala 
hiichste Steigenmg der allgemeinen Gottesofienbarang zn betrachten," 
According to Kitschl, there is do general revelation of God, bat only 
special revelation in Chriat and in the Scriptures. 
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destroyB the uniqueness he desires to magnify.^ Lip. 
sius maintains that the peculiar religious relation- 
ship of Cbriatianity includes and takes for granted the 
general religious relationship, and holds it to be the 
first duty of the theologian to undertake an investigation 
of the nature, the origin, and the history of the religious 
consciousness as such.' Only after this preliminary 
investigation is completed is it possible to approach 
the problem of the definition of Christiaoity with any 
hope of success.' 

But the discussions which have been set in motion 
by Ritschl have to do not only with such general ques- 
tions as the philosophical basis of Christianity, and ita 
relation to other forms of faith, but also and more par- 
ticularly with the problem of historic Christianity itself. 

' " Hier 'ul duq der Ponkt. wo ea klur wicd, dass mit tier Abweunng 
dea allgemein Religiose □, weil nicbt ana det OfTcDbaruiig in ChiiiCM 
gGBchbpft, zngleich das speciGsch Chriatliclie anf das allgemein ReligioM 
redncirt wird. Gottvertcaneu, Bemfatrene, unil aUgemeine Meusohoi- 
Uebe — daa ist eiue nngleich armere, diicftigere Trias als die dea aitea 
BationalismoB : Gott,Freilieit, Uasterblichheit" (p. ■■). 

' Dogmalik, § 16. 

• On Lipains' view ot Christianity, cf. iusDogmatik,%%\Vi-\%s. "Dm 
CiiristeDtham als geactiichtliclie Religion tst der Glauiie an die geochielit- 
liche Oflenbarong in Jeans Christus, dem Sobne Gotten nnd Erldset der 
Menschen. ■ . . Seinem geiatigen Gehalte nach ist dieser GUuibe die G*- 
wiwheiC, dass das vollkommene religiose Verbaltniss in JeBos Chriititl 
thataacblich offeabart. and darch ihn ebensowol fur die Gameinechaft, *Il 
(lit deneinielnenGlanbigenTBrmittelt aei" (S5 140,142). 

" Das religioM Piincip des Cbriatenthama ist dahet das in Jean penon- 
licbem Selbstbewusstsein thEtsarhlich vervirklichte, mittelst des GlatibflU 
an ihn als Tbataarbe dea gemeinsamtD nnd individnellen BewosstBeinl 
sich beorknadende religiose Verb&ltniss der Solmsobaft bei Gott, ia 
welchem an die Sulle des Gegensatzes swischen Gott and Henech dit 
IjebensgemeiDschaft dea Menscben mit Gott io ibiem vnhrhaft geistigw 
fiinne, als nnmittelbar jiersoalicbe Gegenwart dea gjiltlicbea GeiMw im 
Mentcbeogeiste. gelreten ist" (5 IM). 
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To Ritsohl, as we have seen, Christianity centres in 
Christ. And by Christ he means the historic Christ — 
the person who lived and walked and taught in Pales- 
tine nineteen centuries ago, in distinction from the 
abstract metaphysical being with which, for good or 
for evil, later ages have identified him. The purity of 
a man's Christianity is to be tested by the extent of his 
loyalty to the revelation of the historic Christ. It is 
their failure to meet this test which draws down upon 
the mystics so severe a censure. 

Unfortunately, however, when closely examined, the 
test proves to be less explicit than might be desired. 
The term "historic Christ" is itself ambiguous. It may 
be more or less broadly defined. la it to be reduced 
to the picture of Jesus Christ constructed by modem 
critical study, when all the supernatural elements in 
the traditional view have been eliminated? Or does 
it include such facts as the vii^in birth, the miracles, 
and the resurrection ? Is the historic Christ the Christ 
of the Gospels, or of modem criticism, or a peculiar 
something midway between the two? To such ques- 
tions Ritschl himself gives us no very explicit answer. 
While his Biblical principle would incline him to the 
former view, his freedom of criticism points rather to 
the latter, and it is not strange therefore that different 
members of his school should have been led to different 
conclusions. Thus while Wendt finds in the teaching 
of Jesus the norm of true Christianity,^ and contrasts 

' DU Norm dei ecklen Chrislenlums, pp. 30, 3T. 43, 41, tuid Mpeciall; 
41. " Ich meiae die rechte Antirait auf diese Fngen achon dadarcb 
gegeben «a h&ben, dau ich von Anfang an geaagt habe, die TeligioYittifl- 
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JesuB and Paul to the great disadvantage of the latter,^ 
Hamack includes in his idea of the Gospel the effects 
produced by Christ upon the life of Hia followers,' and 
finds in Paul that one of the disciples who is truest to 
the teaching of his Master.' J. Weiss* thinks that the 

mde Oder die offenbartnile Lehre Jesa wi die tod ana geauchte Norm. 
Gonaner kunnte ich mich aiudriicken : die ans der religionBtiftenden 
Atsicht Jean harrorgegangene, von ihm Relbst als gottliche Otfenbarnng 
beortheille, in Worten nnd indirekt in Thaten gegabene Verkiindignng 
Jesa Tom Reiche Gottea iB( die rechte Nona der christlichen Lelire." 

> Ibid. p. 30, Tbo theme in more fully developed in a.a article in Zat- 
$chrifiJvT Theol. unrf Kirche, IBS'!, pp. 1-78. Soeespocially She conclnding 
paragraph, in which, after speaking of Che wealth and TichaeBS of Panl'l 
thought, and his great aervices to Chriatiaa miasions, to Ctiristian doctrine, 
and eapeciallj' to the developmeot of Protestantism, he goes on aafoUom: 
" Abei diese Aaeikennung darf uns doch nicht abhullea von der Erkeimt- 
nias, dasB die Lebre Jean an einfocbe Giosae. Klarheit aud Wahrfaeit det 
Lehre dei PaoloE nocb tibeilegen ist. Sie besitxt eine incere Einheiclich- 
keit, wie sie der dee Patdoa abgeht. Die letitere ist una menachUch inter- 
MMuitet, eben wegen dec verschiedenactigeQ Elemente, die sie einschlieasL 
Aber diet, was sie intereaaant macht, iat lugleicb Ihre Schwiiche. Wir 
konnen gewias sain,dasa die Lebre Jmq, wenn sie nnr in ihrem araptang- 
lichea Bestande nnd SioDe anigefasst nnd gepredigt wird, in noch Tid 
biiherem Masse belebeade nud tanCemde Einwirkungen aof die weitera 
Entwicklong das ChristenthuTiiB aoaiiben kaoQ uad will, als wie aie je tod 
der Lehre dea Panlua auagegangen sind." 

' Dat Weatn det Chnsttnt-ums, p. 6., Eng. tr. p. 10. " Deshalb iat 
ea Dnmoglich eine voUstandiga Antwort aof die Frage : Waa ist chriat- 
)ich ? za gewinnen, wbdd man sicb lediglicb aof die Piedigt Jesn Chriatj 
beacbrankt. Wir miiasen die erste GenerBtion aeiaer JUnger — die, dis 
mit ibm gegeaseD nod getrunken haben — hJuzunehmGn, nnd von ibnen 
boten, was sie an ihm erlebt haben." Naj more, we most take in the con- 
tribntion of all later ages, foe that wilh which we have here to do, ia not 
BO mnch a teaching as a life, which " ever kindled anew, burns dow with 
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true dogmatic formula for the present time is the " Imi- 
tation of Christ,"^ but holds himself entirely free to 
remove from the picture of the Christ to be imitated 
whatever elements are out of keeping with the spirit of 
our modern life.^ Kahler,* on the other hand, attacks 
modem study of the life of Christ, as subjective and 
unscientific; sees in the Jesus of criticism a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination without any basis in fact; and 
declares that the true historical Jesus, and the only 
one, is the Biblical Christ.* Between these extremes 
stands a group of moderate men like Reischle^ and 

' F. 117. " In alien dEesen Beziehuogen ichien mir die Fonael 'dei 
Nacbfolge Chriati ' geeignet, als zentralar Ausdruck tnr den christlichen 
HeilsBtaQd za dienen." Cf. pp. ISl, 143. In the latter passage he objects 
to Hermann's phrase. " das Uebetwaltigt werden vara Bilde Chriati," as 
makiag Che gate of entrance to the Christian life too narrow. 

^ EspociaU; iQallthatconcernstheapoiialj'pticaadeBcluktological. Tbid, 
p. 1GB. " Indem wii so ^en Gedankeii der Nachfolge ChriHti in del) Rah- 
men der Reich gottesideo eiufiigon, vetwenden wir dieso Idee nicht in dera 
Wortsinne der EvaQgelien, sondern in der bedeutenten Ahwandiang des- 
ulben, den er iu dec modernen Theologie empfangen hat. In der Sprache 
und Denkweiue Jesn sind Wett und Reich Gottea absolut nnvereinbare 
Qogensiitze : die Welt mnaa vecgehen, nm dcm Reiche Gottes Plati lu 
machen. In der moderaea Theologie dagegen wird der Gedanke so 
gewandt, dasa innerhalb der Menschenwelt eine Bundeagsmeinschait 
zirischen Gott und einen Teile dieser Menscbheit und wteder nnter dieaen 
Menscben aich gebitdet hat ebcn dncch daa Wirken .Tesu — eiu Buud, 
welchec dazn bestimrat ist allmdhlLch die gaoM Well za umfassen, bis er 
dereinat in volkommener Weiae in Jengeils gich erneuetn wird," This 
contrast ia farther developed in his book, Die Predigl Jem vam Reiche 
Goties (3d ed. Gottingeu, lUOD). 

' Kahlec is aometimea reckoned a* a Ritachlian (so bj Orr, op. at, 
p. 27). As a matter of fact, he occopies an independent position and ii 
really to be counted one of the most influeatial oppooente of the school. 
On bis work, see the literature cited above, p. 367, note I. 

< See his remarkable little book, ZVr sogenannle liiitoriiclit Jam und dtr 
ffeschichtliche, bibliacAe Chrisliis, 2d ed. Leipzig, 1896. 

' On Reiscble, see the literature cited aboTe, p. 36S. 
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Haring,^ recognizing the rights both of criticism and 
of faith, and striving, by a careful investigation of the 
experiences of the religious life, to discover what facts 
in the Biblical picture of Christ are really of vital 
importance for Christian faith.' 

The results of recent discussions upon this and simi- 
lar points are gathered to a head in Haniack's brilliant 
lectures on "The Essence of Christianity."' Delivered 
before an audience of some six hundi'ed students, and 
taken down stenographically by one of their number, 
they have been received with a favor which is little leas 
than extraordinary, and are already accepted by leading 
members of the Ritschl school as giving tlie most ade- 
quate statement of the results of modern critical study 
which has yet appeared.* We cannot better bring our 

1 Od H&riug, sae the literature cited above, p. 266. 

* Tbe discaaaion has centred about such points aa tlie rirgia birth 
and the resntrectioo. From the exteoflive literature we may cite the fol- 
loning ; lo the Zeiisclirijljur Tked. und Kircht, Hermann : Der gesekida- 
lidii Ch-ifha, dtr Grand unicrti Glaabeni (ISS2, p. 232) ; I^bat«iii : Zttr 
evangeUidu HeiUglaabe an die AuJerilAang Jesu Ckritti [1893, p. 343); 
Hering ; Die dogmaliiche Bcdeulung und der religidie fVerlh der iher- 
natiirlidia Oeburl Ckristi {1S95, p. 58) ; Reischle: Ber Streil itber die Ba- 
grtlndang dei Glaabeni aaf den gttchichtlkhm Jetat Chrislua (IBB7, p. 171 ) ; 
Hjiring ; GehBit die Aufirildumg zun Glaiibenignind t Arnica exegeae ih 
Pro/mm- D. M. Reiidilet Der Streit, etc. (1897, p. 331) i ffdriug nnd 
Reiicbls : Glaubensgrvjid and AuferiteAang, Ein i/emeinncka/Uichet SchlHti- 
taort (IB9S, p. 139] ; Vischer : Die getehichlUche Geaiitheil and der Glaubt 
an Ja\i$ ChrUlua <1898, p. 195) ; Sell : Ztaei Theienreihea HUr geMckieht^ 
liche GtiBinkeit uad Glauhen (1893, p. SSI); Hiriag ; GShe ei Gtieimhtit 
d»t chriiilichen Glaubeni wenn ei geichichtliche Gemttheil eon der Ungt- 
tchichitichlceit der GescMchte Jeaa Ckritti gSbef (1S9S, p. 468). AUo in the 
Htfie zar chrittlichKn Wdl, No*. 11, 33, 33, 4S, by Reischle, Eck, Loob, 
and Salze. 

* Das Weitn dti Ckritleniuna. Leipzig, 1900, Eng. Cr. by SanndaTa, 
" What it Cliriilianils f " London and New York, 1 901 . 

* C[. Bonsset, in Tlieol. Rntidgrh'm, ior \tarch, 1901. and refareaCM 
thaia given. 
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review to a close than by a brief BUmmary of their more 
important concliiBiona. We may sum these up under 
the three heads of the novelty of Christianity, its adapt- 
ability, its universality. 

And first the novelty of Christianity. Harnack is 
not leas convinced than Ritschl of the uniqueness and 
originality of Jesus Christ. If we ask where we are to 
find the essence of Christianity, Harnack answers in a 
word. In Jeaus Christ and in His Gospel.' It is Christ 
who is the creator of Christianity; and to understand 
Cliristianity means to know Christ. For this insight 
no lengthy studies are necessary; no profound re- 
searches in comparative religion ; no deep delving into 
the mysteries of Erkenntniastheorie ; not even an accu- 
rate knowledge of contemporary history, however wel- 
come the help which it may bring.* The Gospel of 
Jesus is at once so simple and so original that even 
without elaborate instructions the plain man may find 
hie way to it. Whoever has an open eye for what ia 
living and a true feeling for what is really great cannot 
fail to see it, and to distinguish it from its contemporary 
dress.^ The Gospel of Jesus? It is "eternal life in the 



' P. 6. Eng. tr. p. 10, 

• p. 10, Eng. tr, pp. 15, 16. " Salbit davon werden w[r abaehea mjd »b- 
lehen diirfen, eioleilend uns iiber das Judeatum and seme aoasere und 
inoere Lrtge zu Terbreiten uud ilber die giiecbisch-Kimiaohe Welt uds aasi^a- 
iprechSD. SelbaCventaudlich wardeo wir nie aaseni Blick itinen gegen- 
liber Terschlieiaea durfen — aie mlissea una Tielmabr iminer im Siune 
win — aber weiUchicbtige Darlegungon uind bier nicht notig. ... So 
oft icb die Evangelien wiedar lese and iiberscbUge, nm ao mahr tiBten 
mir die zeitgeacbicbtlicbea Spannungea, in denen du ETangelinm gt- 
■ttuden hat uad ans ieaea w berrorgetreten iat, ztuiick." 

' P. 9, Eng. tr. p, 14. 
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mictet of time, in the strength and before the eyes of 
God."* It is "divine eonship spread out over the 
whole of life, an inner harmony with God's kiogdom, 
and a joyful certainty in the possession of eternal goods, 
and in confidence of protection from evil."^ It is all 
this, not as theory merely, but as experience, realizing 
itself first of all in the life of Jesus, and afterwards in 
all those who, through Him, have been brought to know 
themselves as at once sons of God and servants of their 
fellow-mea. If it be objected that the ideas of Jesus 
may all be paralleled within the Old Testament, Har- 
nack is willing to grant you the fact. In monotheism 
it is difficult to discover any new ideas. But the sepa- 
ration of tlie truth from its misleading associations, its 
simplification and purification, and above all its trana- 
lation into life, — .this is the unique achievement of 
Jesufi ; and it is in this that His originality consists.^ 
For the Gospel, we repeat, is not merely truth but 
power. It is a living thing, and as living, growing — 
capable of indefinite expansion and adaptation, as it is 

1 p. E, Eng. tr. p, S. " Ewiges Leben, mitten iu der ZeiC, in der Ktaft 
nod vol den Augen Gottes." 

* P. 4S, Eng. tr. p. 65, " GattSBkindscbaft ausgedebnt jiber du gsnn 
Leben, sin innerer ZuaammenKhlau niit Gottes Witlen und Gottes R«jch 
nnd eine freudige GewiBsheit im Bssitz ewiger Giitei und in Bezng anf 
den Schntz vor dcm Uebel." 

* P. 31, Eng. tr. pp. 47 &nd (8. " Nnn fragen Sie noch einmal : 'Wm 
irai dean das Nene ' ' In der monntheistJBclieD Religion ist dieM F»g« 
nicht am PlatM. Fragen Sis vielmebr, ' War eit reiii und war ea kraftooB, 
was bier TerkundeC wurde ? ' Icb antworte ; Sachan Sie in der g»niea 
Religionageschiclite dea Volkea Israel, suchen Sie in der Geschichte iibei- 
hanpt, wo eine Botschaft Ton Gott nod vom Onten ao rein nad to ernat'- 
deno ReinbGit und Ernst gehorea zuMmmen — geweiea in, wie irir d* 
hier bor*n nnd lesen 1 " 
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brought into contact with the ever changing environ- 
ment. This ia the second point to note in Harnack'a 
view of Cliriatianity. There are but two possibilities. 
" Either the Gospel ia in all points identical with its 
grst form, in which case it is a transient phenomenon, 
appearing in time only to pass away again, or else it 
presents eternal truth in historically changing fonnH."' 
The latter is the true view. If we would understand 
the nature of Christianity, we must not stop with the 
teaching of Jesus, nor even with the experiences of the 
apostles. We must follow Christianity throughout all 
its changing historic forms, in order that in the great 
school of time we may learn what ia the permanent 
principle in the midat of its variations, the abiding truth 
which outlivea all change.* Having found the common 
element in all theae varying appearances, we must teat 
it by the Gospel; and conversely, we must bring the 
principles of the Gospel to the test of history.* Neither 
alone is sufficient. Both together will give us the truth. 
In auch sentences, we find the disciple of Ritschl making 
room for the truth for which Hegelianism stands. 

To follow Hamack in hia application of thia method 
in detail would carry us too far. Beginning with a 
study of the Gospel of Jeans,* which he finds may 
be aummed up in the three phrases, the kingdom of 



• P. B tq., Eng. tr. p. 13 iq. 

• Pp. 6-S, Eng. tr. p. 10 tq. 

' P. 10, Gug, tr. p. ]!i. " Daa GemeEDume in lilen disMD Encbain- 
angen, koutrolliert an dom Evangeliani. Had wiedarani die Otnodiiige 
del Ctongeliums, koatrolllert >n dei GeschichCe, waidln una, ao diirfan 
<tir hoStD, dem Kerne der Sacbe nmhe biingen." 

• Pp. 32-50. Eag. tr. p. 49 iq. 
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God and its coming; the Fatherhood of God and the 
worth of the individual human soul; the better right- 
eousness and the law of love, he follows ita fortunes 
through the changing centuries: in the Apostolic 
church; through the rise of the old Catholic church, 
to the more developed forma of Catholicism, Greek, and 
Roman; and, finally, in its latest dress, iu Protestant- 
ism. In spite of all the corruptions and misuuder- 
standings to which it has been exposed, intellectual, 
ethical, ecclesiastical, he finds that it still maintains its 
vitality and power. There has never been a day, even 
in the darkest period of the Middle Ages, or in the 
most superstitious age of Greek Catholicism, when the 
Gospel of Christ has not had its witnesses and its con- 
fessors,^ and the variety of their outward condition and 
of their intellectual environment has but served to make 
more impressive the unity of the Christian experience. 
Christ's message to the men of the nineteenth century 
is in substance the same as that to the men of the first 
He speaks to the same needs, satisfies the same long- 
ings, answers the same questions, and the net outcome 
of the historic process is to set His supremacy in a 
clearer light and to establish it on a firmer footing than 
ever before." 

This leads us to the last point in Harnaek's charac- 
terization of Christianity — its universality. It is true 
that he speaks somewhat disparagingly of apologetic 
presentations,^ nor does he think that comparatiTe 

1 P. 18J, Bng.tr, p. 298. 
* Fp. 188, 189, Eng, tr. p, iWitq. 

' P. 4 If., Eaj;, ti. p. 6 iq. Harnauk objecM to most apologetic ptw- 
CDtatioDs that thej have nut adeqnatel; recognized ibe Biuplicity of th« 
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religion in its present form has any very considerable 
contribution to make to the solution of our problem.^ 
He contents himself with the more modest task of 
studying Christianity historically in order that he may 
leam its own answer to our question as to its nature.^ 
But the rejection of apologetics is only in appearance. 
As Ritschl rejects the absoluteness of a false philosophy 
that he may present the authority of Christianity more 
effectively in his own way, so Harnack dispenses with 
an inadequate apologetic that he may replace it with a 
better one. There is more apology in Harnack's history 
than in twenty volumes of the Bridgewater treatises. 
No presentation of Christianity, he teUs us, is true to 
history, which ignores the life experiences of its adher- 
ents.' And it is as one of these that Harnack writes. 
The historian becomes unconsciously a pleader, and the 
sentences in which he describes the Gospel glow with 
the fire of a personal testimony. Here is a man who 
believes that he has found the key which unlocks the 
mystery of life and who invites his fellow-men to share 
with him his glad discovery.* 

Christianity, the religion for man as man — this is 
the conclusion to which all Harnack's studies lead. In 

GoipBl, the tact that Chriatianity is "Etwas Hohes, Eiufachos und ant 
eiaeo Punkt Beiogenos," p. 5, Eng. tr. p. B. 
' P. 5 aq., Eng. tr. p, 8 sq, 

* P. 4, Eng, tr. p. 6. "Was iat ChriBtentom 1 ~ lediglich im histor- 
tBchcn SiDD wollon wir diette Frage bier la benntwortan yeraacliBii." Cf. 
p, 6, Eng. tr. p. 10. 

' P. 4, Eng. tr. p. 6. " Der Lobe Bserfah rung die bus etUbter Geechichte 
erworben iat," 

• Cf. the beanliful passage, p. 188, Eng. a. p. 300, b«guiliiDg " DaW 
ich etniaal voa meluer eigeaen Errahiaiig sptecbe." 
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the Gospel of Jeaus, we have the perfect expression of 
that for which all men, more or less consciously, seek; 
the complete attainment of that toward w^hich from 
the beginning the race has been blindly groping.' 
Harnack recognizes the difficulty of making a general 
conception of religion. He can understand the posi- 
tion of those to whom the word denotes simply "an 
empty spot within us, which each man fills out in his 
own way, and some do not even recognize at all."* 
But this is not his own view. He is convinced that in 
the deepest depths of humanity there ie something com- 
mon, which, out of division and obscurity, has little by 
little struggled up throughout the course of history to 
unity and clearness. He believes Augustine in the 
right when he cries, " Thou, Lord, hast created us for 
Thee, and our heart is restless till it finds rest in 
Thee."* This longing Christ satisfies and thereby 
shows Himself not merely the Saviour of the individ- 
ual,* but the centre of the religious history of the race.' 
Here we must bring our historical survey to a close. 
With this recognition of the anima naturaliter Chrit- 
tianay of a preparation for Christianity within the very 
nature of man, we find Harnack, even while insisting 
with Ritechl upon the originality of Christianity, ad- 



1 P. II, Eng. tr, p. 17. " Ich iweifl« oieht, dui Khon der Stifter d«B 
HenscIieD ina Auge gefasat hat, in welchei Buneren tAge et noh ftnch 
immer beSnden mochte — deuMeoschso, deTunQmnde ii 
blsibt." Cf. p. U, Eiig. tr. p, 69. 

• P. 6, Eng. tr. p. 9. 

• Ibid. 

• Pp. 43. 44, Eng. tr. p. 67 iq. 

• P. 189, Eng. tr. p. 301. 
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mitting the complementary truth for which the specula- 
tive school contend. This admission, with its promise 
of a better understanding between the two opposing 
parties, may serve as a convenient introduction to our 
concluding chapter. 



CHAPTER Vin 

BETROSPECT AND PBOSPECT 

1. Present State of the Question. 

As we look back over the history of Christian thought^ 
we are struck by the persistence of two contiasted 
tendencies. On the one hand, there is the disposition 
to emphasize the supernatural character of Christianityy 
and to magnify the contrast between it and other 
religions ; on the other, the tendency to lay stress upon 
the points of resemblance between Christianity and the 
ethnic faiths, and to ground the supremacy of the former 
in the fact that it realizes a universal ideal. 

These two tendencies find clear expression in the 
history of definition. Taking the definitions which we 
have passed in review, it would be easy to divide them 
into two classes, according to the relative prominence 
which they give to the natural or the supernatural in 
their estimate of Christianity. The antithesis is not 
* confined to any particular age or period of Christian 
thought. It runs through them all. Justin is matched 
by Marcion ; Abelard by Thomas Aquinas ; Kant by 
Butler ; Hegel by Ritschl. Men who have little else in 
common find here an unexpected bond of union, and 
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theologiana otherwise in sympathy part company at 
th^ point. 

And yet the contrast may easily be exaggerated. 
Each point of view is too deeply rooted in experience to 
make it possible for its advocates wholly to overlook 
the other. The schoolman declares that the being of 
God surpasses the power of human reason to compre- 
hend, only to make place for a natural theology in which 
he attempts a rational demonstration of the existence of 
the Absolute. Kant is persuaded that religion should 
contain nothing but what each individual should be able 
to attain through the light of his own reason, apart 
from all historic mediation. Yet he admits that there 
has been but one Christ, and hails Him as founder of 
the universal church. Ritschl ridicules the attempt to 
gain a conception of the nature of religion from a com- 
parison of the ethnic faiths, but he does not deny that 
in Christianity, when it is found, we have the revelation 
of the universal religious ideal. Biedermann bids us 
diatinguish in Christianity between principle and person, 
yet does not doubt that in the person of the Christ the 
principle of true religion has for the first time found 
perfect expression. Thus while the advocates of the 
extraordinary in Christianity recognize its intimate con- 
nection with the facts of common life, those whose 
search is for laws of universal validity are the first to 
admit its uniqueness. 

The problem of the definition of Christianity is at 
bottom the problem of the reconciliation of these two 
divergent elements. What is wanted is a conception 
which shall be at once supernatural and natural, or, to 
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put the matter leas t«clinicallj, which shall exhibit the 
diatinctive features of Christianity in their universal 
relatiouB and signiScance. 

The history of Christian thought has shown a steady 
progress both in the apprehension of this problem and 
in its solution. The two parties have been gradually 
drawing closer to each other, until to-day the difference 
is rather one of emphasis and of proportion than of 
fundamental conviction. It will be our object in this 
closing chapter to indicate wherein this growing con- 
sensus consists, and to consider its bearing upon the task 
immediately before us. We shall inquire in the fiiBt 
place, what modem thought has to tell us of the con- 
ditions of the problem, and secondly, what steps have 
been taken in its solution. The firat is a matter of 
philosophy, the second of history. 



2. The Contribution of Pkilosopht/. Christianity a» the 
Absolute Religion, the Goal of Religious Progress. 

If we aak what contribution modem philosophy has 
to make to the definition of Christianity, the answer can 
be veiy simply given. It is the conception of the 
Absolute as the goal of progress. What may be called 
the static conception of the Absolute has had its day. 
Whatever else the ultimate reality may be, it is not 
dead. The God of modem philosophy is a Uving God. 
The world ia the scene of change, growth, progress. 
Development is the law of life, and the way to learn 
the nature of the mysterious power who is at the heart 
of the process is to discover the end to which the 
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process tends. The true meaning of the Abeolute is 

teleological. 

The bearing of this upon our problem is plain. If 
Christianity is to make good its claim to be the absolute 
religion, it must be able to show that it is the goal of 
religious progress. That ia to say, it must be able to 
show that the ideals which it reveals, the motives to 
which it appeals, and the forces which its sets in 
motion, are such as to promote that type of the religious 
life toward which, so far as we are able to judge, 
rehgious progi'esB is tending. This is the meaning 
which modem thought puts into the phrase, the absolute 
religion. 

"When Ritschl criticizes those who seek to discover 
the nature of true religion by taJdng elements indis- 
criminately from all the historic faiths, in oi"der to com- 
bine them into an artificial unity which they are pleased 
to call the absolute religion, he is entirely in the right. 
The problem is too complex and the issues too fine, to 
admit of so simple a solution. But it does not follow 
that reUgion has no unity, and that the effort to relate 
Christianity to earlier forms of the religious life is vniii. 
A river may have many tributaries, and they differ, not 
only in the volume of water they carry, hut in the 
number and extent of the obstacles they encounter. 
Some are broad, others narrow ; some are rapid, others 
sluggish ; some are choked with rubbish and fouled with 
decaying leaves; others run free and are crystal clear. 
Some bear great ships upon their bosom ; others contain 
scarce enough to quench the thirst of a single man. 
But the water in each comes from the SEime sky, and 
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the goal to ^hich all are bound is the open sea. So the 
different faiths, diverse as they seem, are forms of the 
same religious life, obey the same onchanging laws, 
and aspire to the same unseen goal. We may illustrate 
this along several different lines. And first in connec- 
tion with the idea of God. 

If we retrace the religious history of humanity, we 
find a gradual movement toward the recognition of one 
supreme Deity. From the early animism which can 
scarcely be said to possess a god at all, we pass to 
henotheism,' the stage where one or another of the local 
gods is raised above hia fellows and made the object of 
supreme worship. Through the combination of many 
such local gods arises polytheism, with its Pantheon of 
allied and related deities. As man grows in civilization, 
and becomes more conscious of the imity of the world, 
such external and artificial devices prove unsatisfactoiy, 
and we find an increasing tendency to believe in a 
single all-controlling God, who is Lord of the entire 
universe, and whom theological thought tends to identi^ 
with tlie Absolute of philosophy. In its doctrine of 
one supreme God, the Creator and Ruler of the entire 
universe, Christianity gathers to a head the results of 
this earlier development, and shows itself fitted to 
satisfy the deepest religious needs of man. 



> The word " henotheiBin " was oriKiDatl; Qied by Max Sfiiller, to 
denote " & snccesBive belief in einglo Bupreme gods," as distinKuiched 
from polytheiam, where many godi are wumhipped side b; side (see 
hia Origin and Devtlopmmt af Rdigim.fiew York, 1879, p. B6I). Icii, 
however, often lued by writeni on religion in a broader nenae to denote 
a form of religion in which worship of a single )[0d coeziiU with the 
recognition, but not the worship, of othera, 
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We note a similar progress in respect to the ethical 
character of religion. At first religion and ethics are 
independent. The god is but one of many beings with 
whom man stands in relation. And if he faithfully 
perform hia religious duties of sacrifice or prayer, it is 
a matter of indifference, so fer as religion ia concerned, 
how he deals with his fellow-men. But with the dis- 
covery of the unity of God, this early dualism dis- 
appears. The Deity ia seen to control all of life, and 
the ethical codes which govern rajtn's relations to hia 
fellows receive a religious sanction, and are put under 
rehgious control. The law of God includes my duty to 
my brother, and if I am at fault in my dealing with 
him, I sin against God. This moralization of religion 
may be studied in many different fields — most clearly 
of all in the religion of Israel. In Christianity it reaches 
its culmination. Here religion and ethics have become 
so completely one, that it is impossible, even in thought, 
to separate them. 

Further evidence of progress appears in connection 
with the objects sought in religion. At first these are 
almost entirely external, such as wealth, success, re- 
covery from sickness, victory in battle. But, with a 
deeper insight into the inner life, and a juster estimate 
of spiritual values, other interests aiise. Man's great 
enemy is seen to be himself, and his supreme need, the 
renewal and purification of the inner life. So redemp- 
tion comes to include deliverance from spiritual evils 
as well as from external calamities. Religions as widely 
separated as Buddhism and the religion of Israel bear 
witness to this transformation of the redemptive idea. 
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ChriBtianity, entering into the heritage of Israel, sees in 
God one who looks upon the heart, and declares that 
even the man dead in trespasses and sins is not beyond 
the reach of his redemptive grace. 

Finally) we note in the religious hiatoiy of mankind a 
tendency to pass from the local and the limited to tiie 
universal. Religion, which is at first an affair of the 
family, the tribe, or the nation, breaks the nari-ow bonds 
which have confined it, and is seen to be an affair of 
humanity as a whole. As there is but one true God, so 
there can be but one true religion, and he who has 
attained to a knowledge of this religion is in duty bound 
to share his experience with his fellow-men. So we 
have the birth of the missionary impulse, and before 
the growing propaganda of the larger faiths, the local 
religions which have hitherto sufficed prove unable to 
maintain themselves. The outward expansion has ita 
complement within, as the religious estimate spi'eads 
itself over all of life, and endeavors to make its own 
the territory which had hitherto been regarded as the 
exclusive domain of art or ethics or philosophy. Nothing 
less than a complete control over the whole of human 
life is able to satisfy the religious aspiration. Even the 
barrier of the grave proves insufficient, and in the hope 
of immortality the way is opened for the development 
of an ideal which is strictly speaking universal.' 

' We we well aware of the danger of geoeraliiation id a field u 
VMt and complex as tliat of the higtoc; of religion. Yet, wiihoBl 
generalizatioa of some kind, progress in knowledge ib impowible. WliU 
it is here iDtended to assert ia eimplj that ao far as we Snd evidence of 
progreu at all in the histot; of religion (and io the gicaler religion!. 
whoie hietorj we are able to follow for a long period of time, some prog- 
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It is the merit of the Hegelian philosophy of religion 
that it 80 clearly exhibite the univerflal relationships of 
Christianity. Hegel conceived of Christianity as the 
GulminatioD of the movement of humanity as a whole 
toward God. This is liis permanent contribution to 
religious thought. Thoughtful Christians to-day are 
persuaded that if their religion is to prove its right to 
universal authority, It must take up into itself the 
elements of truth in all the historic faiths, while at the 
same time giving them something peculiar to itself 
which they lack. The only difference of opinion is aa 
to the method in which the distinctive contribution of 
Ctiristianity can most effectively be shown. 

But we have lingered long enough on the threshold. 
From the conditions of the problem, we must pass to 
steps which have been taken in its solution. This will 
be the subject of our next inquiry. 

8. The Contribution of Ststory. Ckrigtianity as a Sit- 
toric Religion, the Progretaive Realization qf the 
Supremacy of Christ. 

It is one thing to assert that Christianity is the 
absolute rehgion. It is another to point out in detail 

rsM cui hardlj be denieil), it is along tlie lines here saggested. The 
fact that there are wide areai of religioiu hietorj in which atagaation, or 
even retrogcesBion, ia the role, is do more argnmeiit Bgainst the tiath of 
onr conclnslon, than Che presence of similar areas in oecnlar historj is a 
IsgitimaM renson for losiag faith in Che progress of hiunanitj as a whole. 
In the one cose as in Che other we hare to do with a jndgnient of falch. 
We bring our own ideola with ns to the hisCory we wtiald interpret, 
all thai can fairlf be asked of ns is (1) thaC we do not igoore or 
read the faints we see, and (2) that Che evidence be enfficienC to 
ith ■ nuonable one. 
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tba qoalitiee which justify the clAim. Here the raal 
difficulty of definition begins. Is Christianity monotlie- 
istic? So is Mohanmiedaiiism. Does it present a lof^ 
ethic»l standard ? The same is true of Confucianism. 
Does it offer salvation to the sinful and needy. Judaism 
also is a religion of redemption. Does it assert a nni- 
versal authority. The claim of Buddhigm is no less 
sweeping. Why not as legitimately make these facts 
a basis for the admission of their absoluteness? If 
attention is called to the imperfections of the ethnic 
faiths, is it not the fact that Christianity itself baa 
realized ite own ideal in very unequal degree ? Its 
monotheism has often been obscured by the worship of 
saints, of the Virgin Mary, even of Jesus Christ Him- 
self, and iu some extreme forms of trinitarian statement 
is scarcely to be distinguished from tritheism. Its 
ethics have lost the simplicity which characterized the 
teaching of its founder, and through the casuistical 
distinctions of many of its morahsts, the commonest 
principles of right and wroug have been turned upside 
down. As a religion of redemption it has no doubt 
done great things, but it is not fair to take account of 
its successes and ignore its failures, and the presence of 
many in Christian countries living in misery and sin 
would seem to show that there are limits even to Christ's 
power to help. As for its universalism, that remains 
after all only a claim, which is still disputed by Mo- 
hammedanism and Buddhism. In view of these patent 
facts, the question is a fair one what Christianity offers 
which the other religions do not which justifies us in 
giving to it an absolute character which we deny to them. 
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Here modern scholarship, which has raised the ques- 
tion, brings us luiexpected help in its answer. From 
the many imperfect and conflicting forma which history 
discloses, it points us back to the unique personality 
from whom the Christian religion takes its name. 
Granted that Christianity has no exclusive possession 
of the qualities which we have passed in review ; granted 
that it does not realize them equally in all its historic 
manifestations, it is yet a fact that it embodies them 
in an object at once so definite and so enduring as both 
to satisfy the highest religious needs of the individual, 
and to provide a standard by which, according to the 
common agreement of the best and wisest of mankind, 
the religious progress of humanity is to be tested. This 
object is Jesus of Nazareth. He is the distinctive 
feature of the Christian religion. In restoring Him to 
His rightful place in Christian thought and life, modern 
scholarship has taken the greatest single step in the 
direction of a scientific definition of Christianity. 

This fact is not always as clearly perceived as its 
importance deserves. In the minute investigations with 
which modem criticism has to do, it is easy to lose one's 
sense of proportion. Questions of literary analysis and 
of historical dependence admit a variety of answer which 
seems to preclude certainty. Each logical possibility 
has its advocate, and the discrepancy of the critics 
forms a fruitful theme for conservative satire. Even 
sober students like Kahler ^ ask in all good faith whether 
there is any consensus, and whether the Jesus of crit- 
e hiitorische Jetia und der gtMtJuchllicht 
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icism is not at least as fictitious a figure as the Christ 
of faith. But such a judgment is superficial ; it is the 
result of too close contact. When one withdraws a 
a moment from the details of critical study and asks 
what is the outcome of the labor of the last fifty years, 
the result is reassuring. We have time to touch on a 
few only of the more important points. 

And first of all, the humanity of Christ has recovered 
its rightful place in Christian thinking. We are no 
longer content to assert it as a doctrine ; we wish to 
reaUze it as a fact. Through the mists of dogma and of 
tradition under which He has so long been hidden, the 
gracious figure of the Man of Galilee begins again 
to be seen ; and, as the outlines take on greater and 
ever greater distinctness, we are brought more and 
more under the speU of His simplicity, His originality, 
His greatness. We see the environment in which He 
lived, the quiet home at Nazareth, the simple life in the 
synagogue and at the carpenter's bench. We recon- 
struct the conditions of the time, political, social, ec- 
clesiastical. We enter the world of thought in which 
His contemporaries lived. Instead of massing chief 
priests and Pharisees and scribes together in one common 
category of prejudice and evil, we understand the various 
elements which entered into the making of the com- 
plex national life. We see the hard, practical common- 
sense of the Sadducee, and that the Pharisee, bigoted as 
he was, was yet often honest and sincere, and in his 
own way kept alive the religious aspiration to whieh 
Jesus appealed. Instead of regarding the Roman wodd 
as one unrelieved mass of corruption, we 
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between its evil and its gocwl- We aee its festering 
Bores, its cruelty, its selfishness ; but, at the same time, 
we feel its great, dumb longing for the better life which 
was so soon to dawn. In this human world we see 
Jesus walking as a man among men ; growing in knowl- 
edge with growing experience; deepening His sym- 
pathies through contact with suffering ; winning men by 
the charm of a personality of unexampled frankness 
and simplicity; clothing His teaching with familiar 
imagery taken from the scenes of daily life ; going at 
last to a death which was the inevitable result of the 
clash of two great ideab, only to appear again to the 
faith and love of His disciples, and to carry on through 
their devotion a work a thousand-fold greater than it 
had been given Him to do within the narrow limits of 
His earthly life. 

We have a better understanding of the Gospel of 
ifesus. The Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, the worth of the individual human soul, greatness 
through service, salvation through sacrifice, the kingdom 
of God as the goal of humanity, — these truths, so inex- 
haustible in their richness and freshness, are seen to be 
His peculiar contribution to the religious thought of the 
race. Not that they were without preparation in the 
past — no truth comes unheralded — but that they found 
in Him a clearness of conception, and received through 
Him a definiteness of expression, which after nineteen 
centuries is still unsurpassed. To-day, as in each pre- 
ceding generation, men turn to Him with wonder and 
reverence as the supreme rebgious teacher of the world. 
The more we know of the environment in which He 
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moved, the more convincing becomes the proof of the 
originality of His Gospel. To appreciate His doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God, we need to set it over against 
the transcendent Deity of contemporary Judaism ; tt 
understand His doctrine of the brotherhood of man, we 
must realize the national limitations which hampered 
the men of His day in their social aspirations. No one 
can measure what it means that Jesus should have 
eaten and drunk with publicans and sinners, till he baa 
entered the world of thought in which salvation seemed 
the peculiar prerogative of the righteous. All previous 
estimates are reversed by the new teacher. For tie 
desire to rule we are given the privilege of service ; the 
greatest becomes the minister ; and the path to sov- 
ereignty leads by way of the cross. 

Grreater than His teaching is the character of Jesus. 
Here, too, Christian thought owes a great debt to 
modem scholarship. When Christ is conceived from 
the side of the Absolute, it is impossible to appreciate 
His moral greatness. But look upon Him as a man of 
like passions and temptations with ourselves, and the 
full majesty of His character makes itself felt. A man 
who could live in His world and do what He did is 
unique. Where did He get His insight? What ex- 
plains that self-mastery unexampled ? This only is 
clear that the Gospel and the character of Jesus belong 
together. He could speak of God as He did because He 
had had experience of God in His own soul, and knev 
whereof He afBrmed. He could transform the Jewish 
ideal of earthly glory and dominion into the Christian 
kingdom of service because He had learned in His own 
life that the things which ore imseen are etemoL 
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The same causes which have led to a new apprecia- 
tion of the character of Jeaus have given us a new 
insight into the significance of His claim. Here again a 
frank reeogDition of the true humanity of Jesus is the 
necessary condition of realizing His uniqueness. Humble 
and lowly as He was, clear-eyed and just in His per- 
ception of moral values, frank to recognize the rights of 
the least of His brethren to the same access to God 
which He claimed for Himself, He was yet conscious of 
a unique relation to the Father and a unique function 
in mediating Him to men. He recognized in Himself 
the centre of human history, and looked for a day when 
all men should be gathered into the kingdom of which 
He was the head. This is what the Messiahship of 
Jesus means, an authority spiritualized, transformed, 
reborn, but authority none the less. In proclaiming Jesus 
as Lord the Christian Church has made no departure 
from the Gospel of Jesus. 

Thus it is in Jesus Christ, understanding by the 
term all that we have here passed in review — life, 
character, authority, Gospel, that we find the distinc- 
tive mark of Christianity. With His supremacy in the 
religious life of humanity, its claim to be the final 
religion stands or falls. 

But this raises at once a new and perplexing question. 
When we apply this test to the study of historic Chris- 
tianity we find a startling discrepancy. The religion 
which goes by the name of Christ seems widely to 
depart from the principles of ita founder, both in teach- 
ing and practice. Sometimes the variation is greater, 
sometimes less, but variation of some kind and to some 
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degree can hardly be denied. Other ideals are leo* 
ognized ; other forces dominant. The ver^ uajne Christ 
has taken on a new meaning. Instead of suggesting 
the gracious human figure whose traits we have tried 
to describe, it has come to denote certain abstract 
philosophical conceptions, such as Logos or Alsolute, 
the meaning of which varies from age to age and as to 
the exact significance of which the wisest theologians 
disagree. We have already traced the process by which 
the Christianity of Christ was replaced by the religion 
we call CathoUcism, and seen that the result has been 
to empty the term Christianity of its original meaning 
and to open it to a series of changes which seem to 
elude all possibility of scientific control. 

What shall be done in view of such a aitaation? 
Shall we continue uncritically to apply the same word 
to phenomena which have really nothing in common? 
Shall we deny the right of historic Christianity to the 
name it has borne so long because it contains elements 
foreign to the religion of Jesus? Or is there some 
better way ; some principle running through the entire 
process, which, when once perceived, enables us to 
relate the later developments to the original fact from 
which they took their rise ? It is the latter conclusion 
toward which modem scholarship seems to be tendii^. 

To understand Christianity, it tells us, we must follow 
the Gospel of Jesus throughout its entire history, and 
note the different forms which it has assumed as it has 
passed from one environment to another through the 
changing centuries. We have not exhausted the sig- 
nificance of Christ when we have studied His life and 
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recorded His teaching. The greatest fact still remains 
to be reckoned with, and that is Hia influence in the 
world. Through all the centuries He has been drawing 
men to Himself. His disciples have come out of the 
most various surroundings, national, intellectual, ethical. 
Not all have understood Him equally, or been equally 
true to that which they have understood. Often Hia 
Gospel haa had to fight its way in an alien environ- 
ment. Always it has had to clothe itself in such forms 
as were given by the thought of the time. To the 
philosopher it has assumed a philosophic dress. From 
Plato it has borrowed his ideas ; from Kant his criticism. 
Nor have its practical variations been less striking. To 
the statesman it has been a law ; to the moralist a disci- 
pline ; to the saint a passion. Among its prophets are 
to be found types as diverse as Francis and Hildebrand, 
Luther and Loyola, Edwards and Paton. Thus chang- 
ing with the changing centuries, it is not to be identified 
with any of its passing forms. Yet it is not therefore 
vague or indefinite. Wherever men have been touched 
by the spirit of Jesus, and live for the ends for which 
He gave Himself, there it is to be found. It is itself 
the spirit of Jesus made incarnate in human lives. In 
every age this spirit has been the life of the church. 
Abiding as the permanent element in Christian history, 
it gives the unity for which else we search in vain. 
Would we express in a sentence what makes out the 
genius of Christianity as a historic religion we cannot 
do so better than by saying that it is the progreasive 
realization, in thought as in life, of the supremacy of 
Christ. 
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In this idea the two great conceptions of Christiaiutj 
whose conflict has so largely engaged us find their recoo- 
ciliation. Hegel is tight when he conceives of Chris- 
tianity as a universal process in which all things minister 
to a single end. But it is a process more complex and 
less uniform than his philosophy allows. For the logi- 
cal unfolding of the immanent idea we need to substitute 
the struggle of a spiritual principle with a resisting, 
and often hostile, environment. To understand Chria- 
tdanity means to discover that principle and to follow it 
in its victorious, yet often painful and always laborious 
course. We are not obliged to find all things in 
Christian histoiy good. Evil has its place, and error, 
and dull, stolid indifference. It is not strange that in 
the first reaction from Hegel's exaggerated optimism 
these aspects of Christian history should have received 
undue emphasis. It is not strange that men, when 
weary with the shallowness and artificiality of much so- 
called Christianity, should have turned their backs upon 
it in disgust, in order to bathe their spirits again in the 
perennial spring in which all that is truly Christian has 
its source. In comparison with the beauty and simplic- 
ity of the Gospel of Jesus, how could the later dogmatic 
Christiamty seem other than a usurper? To-day a 
juster estimate is possible. The attempt to destroy 
dogmatic Christianity is giving place to the more fruit- 
ful effort to understand it. We see the good which it 
contains as well as the evil, and recognize that in the 
development of Christian thought even those parts 
which seem to us less honorable have a necessary part 
to play. Ideas in themselves indifferent or even hostile 
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nuy be ao transfonned by the spirit of Christ as to 
serve for generations as the Tebicles of His GospeL 
What is needed is not denunciation, but insight ; not 
polemic, but sympatliy. Todiscover under the formulae, 
which' seem so dead and lifeless, the spiritual realities 
for which they stand ; to distinguish, within the inex- 
haustible heritage of the past, those utterances which 
have really had their day from those which possess 
permanent value and meaning ; to break up the deposit 
of Catholic doctrine into its elements that we may win 
from the indefiniteness of its official teaching a clear 
vision of the forces which animate and inspire its 
spiritual life ; in short, to find the Christ in Christian- 
ity, — this is the present task of Christian scholarship. 

Take, for example, the idea of the Logos,which for so 
many generations furnished the framework for the 
Christian confession of the divinity of Christ. When 
one considers the changes wrought by this idea in 
Christian faith ; bow, under its influence, the historic 
Jesus was all but forgotten, and His place taken by an 
abstract philosophic conception, coming out of a world 
of thought which had little or nothing in common with 
Christianity, it is easy to become impatient, and to see 
in the dogmatic movement of the third and following 
centuries something wholly foreign to the genius of the 
religion of Jesus. But a careful study leads to a juster 
estimate. We see in this philosophy the mode of tbink- 
ing natural to the time, the form in which the Chris- 
tian faith must express itself, if it were to gain the 
allegiance of the cultivated men of the day. To the 
Greek the Logos was the principle of divine revelation. 
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the means through which a God, otherwise remote and 
inacceBBible, gained access to and contact with Hit 
world. But the Logos was but a principle, an idea, 
an abstraction remote from common life and thought. 
The Christian found this principle incarnate in the 
man Jesus, and proclaimed Him as the Saviour for a 
world in need. Thus He gained a hearing for His 
Gospel from men who would otherwise have turned a 
deaf ear to His appeal. Reading the life stoiy of a 
Justin, an Athanasius, and an Augustine, \pe see how 
this idea, which to us seems so alien, lent itself natuj-ally 
to the expression of the Christian spirit, and, in spite 
of all differences of viewpoint, see in them Christian 
brothers, leading the same divine life, and serving the 
same divine master as ourselves. 

Or to take an illustration from the world of practice: 
To our modern view, with its keen sense of the sanctity 
of all life, monasticism seems a phenomenon hard to 
reconcile with the spirit of Christianity. It is difficult 
to imagine a greater contrast than that between JesuB 
of Nazareth, touching life on all its sides, spending HiB 
days in the familiar haunts of men, companion of the 
fishermen in their boats, welcome guest at the marriage 
feast ; and the lonely hermit, practising fasting and 
self-laceration in the desert, or the scarcely less lonely 
monk, turning his back on his duties as citizen and 
patriot, in order to find in the solitude of his cell un- 
broken leisure for the cultivation of his own spiritual 
life. But heie again, a better acquaintance with the 
factfi leads to a revision of this hasty judgment. When 
we understand the conditions out of which monasticism 
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bom, we recognize that it was the natural chaniiel 
through which, in earlier centuries, the more earnest 
Bpirit, seeking to protest against the worldliness and 
corruption of a political Christianity, should utter itself. 
And when we follow its history, and note the great 
work which it has done for civilization and learning; 
when we see the Benedictines hewing forests, and turn- 
ing desert places into gardens ; when we recall the great 
reformation which had its impulse in Clugny ; when we 
see the Dominican reviving the preaching office, and 
the Franciscan ministering to the poor ; when we con- 
sider what treasures would have been lost to the world 
if it had not been for the labors of the lonely scribes 
whose ceaseless vigils kept the lamp of knowledge 
burning through the dark ages; when we remember that 
the teachers of Europe for centuries were monks, and 
that without their help the universities could not have 
done their work ; above all, when we rehearse the r61e 
of great characters who have worn the religious habit, 
from Benedict in the sixth century to Mfere Angelique 
and her nuns of Port Royal in the seventeenth, we grow 
impatient of any definition of Christianity which has 
not a place of honor for men and women like these. 

Even the great antithesis which runs through Chris- 
tian history, that between the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant spirit, proves less intractable when looked at 
from this point of view. We would not seek to mini- 
mize the importance of this difference. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the contrast between the man who finds the 
essence of religion in unquestioned obedience to es- 
temal authority, whatever its commands, and the man 
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who believes that God deals with men as sons, and 
therefore gives them a message such that each can 
understand it for himself. Where a church claims to 
decide, as of diyine right, how each man shall approach 
God, and what he shall believe concerning Him, there 
can be no doubt that it has broken with the spirit of 
Christianity, if the teaching and practice of Jesus sheds 
any light as to what Christianity is. 

But because the Catholic spirit, when pushed to its 
logical extreme, may easily become unchristian, it does 
not follow that this is true of all its manifestations. 
Catholicism is the outgrowth of permanent human ten- 
dencies, and fulfils a necessary function in the life of 
man. Without its conservatism, much precious truth 
might have been lost, and energies, needed to perform 
some great task for God and for humanity, have been 
dissipated in the ineffective rivalries of individualism. 
Not all men, or all ages, are equally mature. Many 
are unable to stand alone. For such the tradition of 
the church proves a help> not a hindrance ; a staff, by 
whose aid they are able to walk more rapidly and more 
surely along the pathway of Christian service. History 
shows that within the capacious bosom of the church 
Catholic room has been found for every one of the 
Christian graces. It has been the mother of the great 
reformers. Protestantism itself is its child. 

Discrimination, then, is needed, here most of all. 
Christianity is the monopoly of no church and of no 
creed. Whatever the ecclesiastical name, each great 
division of Christendom shows the same struggle between 
the conservative and the radical ; the traditionalist and 
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the man of present prophetic insight. Historic Prot- 
estantism has ita Catholics, and the church Catholic 
its Protestants. We need to put away all party spirit ; 
a!l pride of sect, or name, or opinion ; that in all the 
churches, as among those who stand outside of all, we 
may find the men who have been touched by the spirit 
of Jesus, and in the foi-ms natural to their day and 
place, strive to realize the ends for which He gave His 
life. When we have done this, we shall have found the 
essence of Christianity. 

To sum up : Christianity, as modern Christian thought 
understands it, is the religion of divine sonship and 
human brotherhood revealed and realized through Jetut 
Christ. As such tt is the fulfilment and completion of all 
earlier forms of religion, and the appointed means for the 
redemption of mankind through the realization of the 
kingdom of (}od. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, 
who is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, 
but also, through the transforming influence which Me 
exerts over Sis followers, the most powerful means of 
realizing that ideal among men. The poasesaionin Christ 
of the supreme revelation of God's love and power con- 
stitutes the dialinetive Tnark of Christianity, and justifie* 
its claim to be the final religion. 



4. Conclusion. Significance of the Results Attained. 

We have reached the end of our journey. It only 
remains in conclusion to ask, What la the value of the 
results attained ? 
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There are three distiiict standpoints from which a 
definition of Christianity may be judged, that of philoBO- 
phy, that of soience, and that of practical life. For 
each it has its value, hut the value is not the same for 
each. Let us see if we can discriminate between them. 

(a.) From the point of view of philosophy the abso- 
luteness of Christianity is a hypothesis, like any other 
philosophic theory, which must be tested by its abihty 
to explain all the facts, and as to the truth or falaehood 
of which the final decision belongs to the future. 
The significance of a scientific definition of Christianity 
from this standpoint is that it states the Christian 
portion with such clearness and precision as enables 
the test to be made. It shows us what Christianity 
clums to be, on what it relies to justify its claini, and 
hence enables us to indicate the conditions through the 
fulfilment of which alone the final proof is possible. 

We have already seen what these conditions are, and 
need not here repeat them. We have seen how much 
more complex and intricate are the issues involved 
than was apparent to the uncritical view of an earlier 
and less discriminating philosophy. The proof of 
Christianity is to us no longer simply a theoretical 
matter, to be tested by logical argument or rational 
demouBtration, as in the case of a problem of algebra 
or a theorem of geometry. We have seen that religion 
is a part of life, and that the only way for Christianity 
to prove itself the final religion is to show itself supreme 
in hfe. It must lay hold of men both as individuals 
and in the mass ; it must win them to its faith by 
fcJTi filing their enthusiasm. Amid the strife of values 
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aad of ideals which make up the marvellouB unity we 
call life, it must show that there is nothing to be com- 
pared with Jesus Christ: that the answer which He 
gives to the problem of existence is still the most 
satisfactory answer; that the motives by which He 
appeals to the conscience and lays hold upon the will 
are still the most powerful motives ; that the emotions 
which He stirs and the passions which He kindles still 
bum with an intenser fire than any others which are 
known to men. This is the only possible, the only con- 
vincing apology. To demonstrate the truth of Chris- 
tianity as a philosophic theory means to show that this 
is the outcome to which the entire process of the 
universe tends." 

This indicates to us what must be the real task of 
the Christian apologist Not to attempt the impossible 
by seeking a demonstration of the absoluteness of 
Christianity which shall need no further correction or 
supplement — to each age belongs its own apologetic — 
but to vindicate the supremacy of Christ for our time 
by showing His adequacy to supply our present need. 
It IB to set Him forth in His beauty and His simplicity, 
cleared of the misconceptions by which His personality 
has been so often obscured, that in our day as in the 
days that are past men may be led to reverence His 
greatness and to give themselves to His discipleship. It 
is to restate the principles of His kingdom, freed from 
the local setting, Jewish or Greek, in which earlier ages 
have clothed them, that they may be seen to he of a 
truth the social gospel needed for our age. It is to 
enter sympathetically into the real meaning of the 
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teachers who still hold aloof from Christianity, recog- 
Dizing the truth for which each stands, and showing 
that in Christ alone it finds its most complete and 
adequate expression. It is to recognize the spirit of 
Jesus wherever it is found, among those called by His 
name as among those who profess they know Him not, 
that from a study of the progress of His kingdom and 
the ever-growing acceptance of His principles we may 
win new confidence in His ultimate supremacy, and 
gain new enthusiasm for service in His cause. 

(h.) From philosophy we pass to science. Here too 
oar definition has a value of ita own. 

From the point of view of science, the definition of 
Christianity is a report of progress in the understand- 
ing of Christ. If Christianity he in truth what we 
have called it, the progressive realization of the suprem- 
acy of Christ, it is most important for each gen- 
eration to compare ita own Christianity with that of its 
predecessors, that it may take account of the gain 
which has been made. True progress is never wantonly 
destructive. It has its roots in the past, and draws its 
nourishment from the stores of supply wliich have been 
laid up for it through the ages. The function of the 
definition of Christianity is to gather to a head the new 
truth which has come to each age from its own study 
of Christ, and to apply it to the interpretation of what 
has gone before. 

So we find men in all the schools seeking to make 
earnest with the Chriatological principle ; taking the 
new insight which has come to them through modem 
study of the life of Christ and applying it to the 
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traditional doctrines, to see how they stand the test. 
Sometimes consciously and deliberately, with a full 
realization of the significance of the step ; often by a 
process of unconscious reinterpretation, old doctrines 
are being restated, and forgotten truths brought out 
into the light. 

Under this influence the thought of Ood is being 
transformed. We still see in God with the Greek 
theologians the ultimate reality of the universe, the 
Absolute in whom thought rests, and toward whom 
aspiration strives. We still confess with Calvin that 
the will of God is the supreme law, back of which no 
man can press. But we have learned from Chriat to 
call this Supreme Being Father, and to see in His will 
the expression of a character like that of Jesus Christ. 
For the abstract Absolute of philosophy we substitute 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesua Christ. When 
we confess His sovereignty, we mean that the principle 
of Jesus are some day to dominate the world. When 
we speak of the incarnation, we mean that in the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth, simple, human, brotherly as we 
have learned to see it, God is revealing to aU who have 
eyes to see what He Himself is like, and what He 
would fain have all men become. 

With the change in our idea of God, our thought of 
man is correspondingly altered. Souship takes on a 
larger meaning, as we realize more clearly the character 
of our Father, We still recognize man's dependence, 
bis littleness and helplessness apart from God ; but the 
recognition loses its terrors as in Christ we perceive 
what man may become. The friendly and intimate 
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rela^ODabipa of the religious life receive new significance, 
S9 we realize that God deals with men as sons, able to 
understand in a measure the great work which He baa 
set for Himself, and through free Belf-consecratdon to 
make it their own. We see Him through all the cen- 
turiea traiuing men for Himself, speaking to them in 
tones clearer and ever clearer, through prophet and 
seer, through statesman and law-giver, through priest 
ftnd king, till at last in His own Son He haa given the 
perfect revelation of His will, and set as the goal 
the transformation of humanity into the likBness of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the Ught of these fundamental truths, the special 
theological doctrines fall easily into place. The Bible 
is seen to he the record of God's progressive self-revela- 
tion, having its unity in the Christ to whom it points, 
and of whom it witnesses. The church is the company 
of all those in every age who are joined to Christ in 
faith and love, and who labor for the ends which He 
seeks. Sin is any lack of conformity to the spirit of 
Christ. Salvation is the establishment of right relations 
with God through the renewal of the filial spirit, and 
the creation of Christlike character. 

Thus all along the line, we find the distinctive 
elements in the Christian experience receiving fresh 
emphasis. Instead of the abstract terms of the older 
theology, drawn from metaphysics or logic or law, we 
see men seeking a more concrete, a more ethical, in a 
word, a more personal expression of Christianity- 
It is important to realize that the theological recon- 
atruetion thus alluded to is not simply a matter of 
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individual interest or significaiice : it has a distiuct 
scientific value. It witnesses to the new forces which 
are moving in Christian history, and the new ideals by 
which the church is animated. In a word, it indicates 
the exact point to which the church has come in its 
effort to understand Christ.^ This new insight the 
definition of Christianity gathers to a head. In such a 
definition we state with such clearness as we can the 
conception of Christ to which our experience has led 
us, and in so doing, not merely serve the practical 
interests with which we are more immediately con- 
cerned, but also contribute our quota to the evidence by 
which our Master's claim to universal supremacy must 
finally be tested. 

(c.) A word finally as to the bearing of our defini- 
tion upon the practical work of the church. 

From the point of view of the chnrch, the supremacy 
of Christ is an ideal to be realized by the devotion and 
loyalty of His followers. The definition of Chrifitianity 
indicates the church's conception of that ideal, and so 
of the task to the accomplishment of which its energies 
must be directed. Such a statement is of the highest 
practical value. 

It is of value for the church, in giving definiteness to 
its thought and direction to its activity. Without such 

' This is the troth in SchleiemiFichBr'B mach criticized saying that 
Sjateniatic Theologj is not a philosophical but a historical discipline. 
Bj this he means that it deals not simplj with theorf, bnc with facts. It 
studies things as ther are, iu order Co report vhat it finds. Its sabject- 
matter is the Chriatian conacioosneiia, or, to pan it more exactlr, it is 
Christian tmtb, as appreheaiied liy the church under a particnlai iutel- 
lectual euriroauieiit and oq the baaii^ of u spetlSc religious expeiieuce. 
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guidance, its energies are in danger of being dissipated 
in efforts that are useless, if not positively harmful. If 
preaching is to be effective, Christian nurture intelligent, 
and missionary enterprise succeMsful, tlie church must 
know what is the end which these things are designed 
to secure. The issues at stake are too important for 
careless or liaphazard methods. The church which 
expects to win the world to Christ must know what 
Christ wants of the world, and what He is able to do 
for it. 

It ia of value also for the world. It shows those who 
are not Cliristians what things the church really re- 
gards as important, and so simplifies the issue and 
hastens decision. It makes it possible to distinguish 
between the thousand subordinate and unimportant 
things, and the great essentials in which the Christian 
life consists, and with which it stantb or falls. It helps 
to discover to those who are following Christ, although 
unconsciously, what is the real meaning of their life, 
and so to break down the barriers which separate them 
from those to whom they are spiritually akin. It 
transfers the final decision from the sphere of theory to 
that of practice, and concentrates attention upon the 
ethical and religious values which alone are of supreme 



For these reasons we look for a speedy revival of 
interest in theology. One of the serious obstacles to 
Christian progress is the fact that our technical state- 
ments of belief so imperfectly represent living issues. 
Much good work has been done, and many useful con- 
tributions made ; but they are hidden in monographs^ I 
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aad scattered in review articles, and their results have 
not yet been put into form accessible to the general 
reader. We need statements which shall be at once 
comprehensive and simple ; presenting the esaentiala of 
Christianity, freed from the mass of detail with which 
they have often been encumbered ; statements writtea 
out of a genuine sympathy with the past, and an in- 
telligent understanding of its contribution to Christian 
progress, but with a clear understanding of the distinc- 
tive needs of our own day, and of the special answer 
of Christ to those needs. We need some new Schleier- 
macher, not so much to create, as to interpret the 
deeper feeling of the age; to vindicate to the earnest 
men of our day their right to their Christian heritage, 
even as he vindicated to the men of his the dignity of 
the religious life of which Christianity is the noblest 
flower. 

What the theology of the future will be like in its 
details it is too soon to predict. But of one thing we 
may be sure. It will be a theology for the people. It 
will have its roots deep in life, and will utter its message 
in language so simple and direct that the layman as well 
aa the theologian can understand it. It will address 
itself to permanent human interests, and present Christ 
as the Lord and the light of all life, BeUeving in a 
present God, it will find evidences of His presence in 
the movementa of the time, and will take up into its 
catalogue of sanctities the familiar experiences and 
duties now too frequently relegated to a lower sphere. 
Like its Master, it will seek to hallow all of life by 
carrying into everything the Christian spirit. Above 
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all, it will emphasize service as the true bond of union 
between God and man, — the pathway along which every 
one must walk who would know the joy which God has 
reserved for those who love Him. 

For each a theology, when it comes, there is a great 
work in store. To the church it will reinterpret its 
faith, and give it a fresh consciousness of the Gospel 
which it is its mission to preach. For the world, 
it will clear away the misunderstandings and con- 
fusion which have often obscured the Christian mes- 
sage, and will concentrate attention upon the simple 
yet momentous decision upon which all turns at the 
last. 

For the real question between Christianity and its 
opponents, it cannot be too often insisted, is not prima- 
rily theoretical, but practical. It is a question of the 
power which is supreme in the universe. This is not a 
matter which is to be settled in the closet of the philos- 
opher, but in the forum and on the market-place. What 
gives plausibility to the philosophic objection to Chris- 
tianity is the fact that so many still reject the appeal of 
Christ and Uve for ends which He disapproves. To 
rob these arguments of their force it is only necessary 
to show that the power of Christ is really strong enough 
to conquer selfishness, and to establish the kingdom of 
righteousness, of joy, and of peace among men. This is 
an issue simple enough for the merest child to under- 
stand ; lofty and far-reaching enough to call forth the 
enthusiasm of the strongest and the wisest. It is an issue 
to the right decision of which every loyal life may con- 
tribute, and in which no smallest self-sacrifice is with- 
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out its value. If we may venture to vary the ancient 
proverb, we may say that where it is a matter of winning 
men to Christ laborare est probare. Deeds count for 
more than words. In the world's high debate concern- 
ing Christianity, the missionary is the true apologist 
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